One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 


The  above  diagram  shows  a  press 
equipped  to  enable  any  two  adjacent 
units  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of 


one  web  and  allowing  the  turning 
over  of  one-half  of  the  web  when  de¬ 
sired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 


VOR  more  than  60  years  Scott  has  been 
^  designing  and  building  newspaper  color 
printing  equipment.  The  fruits  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  development  are  readily  apparent  in 
the  many  superior  mechanical  features  exclu¬ 
sive  with  Scott  Presses. 


The  illustration  above  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  simplicity  in  design  and  convenience 
of  operation  of  Scott  Reversible  Drives  —  a 
simple  flip  of  a  lever  outside  the  gear  box 
does  the  trick! 


All  gears  are  always  in  correct  mesh.  The 
flexibility  of  Scott  Press  units  in  combination, 
to  enable  wide  selection  of  color  page  loca¬ 
tion,  derives  from  long  experience  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  press  equipment. 

And  so  it  goes,  through  a  long  list  of  features, 
with  sound  mechanical  design  and  sturdy 
construction,  assuring  long,  satisfaaory  serv¬ 
ice  and  quality  printing  from  every  unit  of 
Scott  equipment. 


★  A  ?iew  Fully  Descriptive  Brochure  is  YOURS  for  the  asking  ★ 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  ■  •  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Danny  Janzen  loves  butterflies. 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  12  he  was  a 
lepidopterist  of  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  had  over  1500  specimens 
stored  in  boxes  and  drawers  in  his 
bedroom  and  was  trading  with  adult 
collectors  all  over  the  United  States. 
And  he  was  perhaps  the  loneliest 
small  boy  on  his  south  Minneapolis 
block.  Few  neighborhood  grown¬ 
ups  understood  him  or  his  unusual 
interests — even  fewer  youngsters  of 
his  own  age. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  Janet  Lucal,  on  the  lookout 
for  a  feature  story,  heard  about  the 
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“Butterfly  Boy”  and  decided  his 
hobby  might  be  a  good  topic.  She 
was  captivated  by  Danny’s  enthu¬ 
siasm,  his  eagerness  to  show  off  his 
multicolored  prizes,  and  his  pride 
in  having  captured  a  rare  “Balti¬ 
more  checkerspot”  in  Minneapolis’ 
Theodore  Wirth  park. 

The  story  Janet  Lucal  wrote  ap¬ 
peared  in  next  day’s  Minnearolis 
Star.  A  few  days  later  her  editor 
handed  her  this  note: 

Dear  Sir: 

A  week  ago  you  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  about  my  son,  Danny  Janzen, 
which  was  written  by  Miss  Janet 
Lucal.  It  was  an  excellent  article, 
clear  and  accurate,  and  we  wish  to  say 
‘^Thank  you"  because  it  has  made  a 
big  difference  in  Danny’s  life.  People 
who  used  to  find  his  journeyings  with 
the  butterfly  net  odd,  now  understand 
what  he  is  trying  todoand  are  often  very 
helpful.  Thank  you  again,  so  much. 

Mrs.  Dan  Janzen 

That  was  almost  two  years  ago. 
Reporter  Lucal  was  flattered  by  the 
letter,  and  quietly  pleased  that  her 
story  had  perhaps  helped  Danny 
gain  stature  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 
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Today,  Danny  Janzen  is  in  high 
school,  an  above-average  student, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  kids  in 
his  class.  He’s  studying  Spanish,  has 
been  working  summers  and  after 
school  to  get  money  for  a  butterfly 
hunting  trip  to  Central  America. 
He’s  sure  now — he’s  going  to  be  an 
entomologist  when  he  grows  up. 

Newspapers  do  “make  a  dif¬ 
ference”  in  people’s  lives.  Helping 
people  understand  themselves  and 
each  other  a  little  better  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  good  newspapers. 
It’s  through  such  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  all  of  its  readers  that  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have 
earned  a  unique  respect  and  appre¬ 
ciation  from  the  largest  newspaper 
audience  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  XplbuitC 

EVENING  MOINING  A  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWUS,  PrMMMl 


TEAMWORK 

produces  Top  Sales  in 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

HUB  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

coordination  of  producer,., 
broker. . .  wholesaler. . .  retailer 
and  newspaper  sells 
more  goods  in  the  rich... 

CENTRAL  N.  Y.  MARKET 

The  “Big  Five”  of  merchandising  —  producer, 
broker,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  newspaper  —  know 
that  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  the  natural  distribution 
center  of  the  Central  New  York  Market.  (44  test 
campaigns  were  conducted  in  the  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers  during  1934.) 

This  team  combines  its  efforts,  week-in  and 
week-out  .  .  .  year  after  year  ...  in  Syracuse 
Newspapers  to  sell  MORE  goods  and  MORE  serv¬ 
ices  at  ONE  LOW  COST. 

Syracuse’s  advantageous  distribution  due  to  loca¬ 
tion  and  superior  transportation  facilities  plus  high 
buying  power  population  make  such  sales  possi¬ 
ble  .  .  .  make  Central  New  York  “Best  Market 
U.S.A.” 


i 

I 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
NOW  AT  ALL  TIME  HIGH 
DAILY  NET  PAID.  .  .  21T,817 
SUNDAY  NET  PAID .  .  325,623 


Ml  MKMfSS 

nOCALi 


SYRACUSE  'Hecvifeeifrcii 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST*  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Aborning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(SijnfiaY)  (Svnday) 


Generml  Adrertliinf  RcprcicntatlT«i  Meloncp,  Rccan  ft  Schmitt 
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Workshop  Fan 

To  THE  Editor:  My  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  best  new  feature 
incorporated  in  E  &  P  in  the 
last  six  months  is  Roy  Cop- 
perud’s  “Editorial  Workshop.” 

As  one  especially  interested 
in  the  various  nuances  of  jour¬ 
nalese,  I  And  his  stuff  fascinat¬ 
ing,  stimulating  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  So  I  clip  his  columns  for 
my  reference  files. 

Kudos  to  Copperud. 

Robert  J.  Juppe 
British  Overseas  Airw’ays  Corp. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leak  in  Security 

To  THE  Editor:  If  the  story 
on  page  67  of  the  Jan.  29th 
issue  really  means  what  it  says, 
a  U.S.  citizen  who  is  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  Tass  or  any  other 
Russian  agency  is  not  subject 
to  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
extra-curricular  activities  of 
Russian  citizens  who  are  in 
this  country. 

If  this  is  really  true,  it  seems 
to  me  like  it  constitutes  a 
pretty  serious  leak  in  our  na¬ 
tional  security  dike.  If  Tass 
wants  to  get  some  pictures  of 
an  area  where  its  own  people 
can’t  go,  all  it  has  to  do  is 
send  in  an  American  Commu¬ 
nist  to  do  it  for  them.  If  that’s 
the  case,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
that  the  restrictive  measures 
have  any  real  value  other  than 
retaliation  for  some  similar 
measures  taken  against  our 
citizens  in  the  USSR. 

William  S.  Smith 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Weekly^ s  Revival 

To  THE  Editor:  I’ve  just 
seen  your  story  (Jan.  22,  page 
34)  on  the  revival  of  our  news¬ 
paper  for  which  thanks.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  are  not  a  particularly 
‘little’  newspaper  but  an  hon- 
est-to-God  tab-size  newspaper 
of  record  with  a  saturation  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,280  in  an  area  of 
only  3,500  families. 

As  for  our  ‘off-beat  style,’ 
it’s  an  adaptation  of  the  breezy 
style  used  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  where  I  once 
worked  and  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  best-written  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world,  bar  none. 
By  using  this  ‘style,’  we  are 
able  to  be  the  local  newspaper 


not  only  for  our  literary  read¬ 
ers  like  Budd  Schulberg  and 
James  Gould  Cozzens  but  also 
for  our  long- resident  readers 
whose  families  founded  this 
community  back  in  the  days  of 
William  Penn. 

Regarding  the  Doylestown 
Daily  Intelligencer^ s  report  on 
our  closing — and  the'  column  by 
its  editor,  George  Thompson, 
which  literally  put  us  back  in 
business — we  feel  honestly  that 
this  probably  never  happened 
before  in  American  journalism 
and  would  like  to  express  pub¬ 
licly,  if  we  may,  our  thanks  to 
Intelligencer  Publisher  S.  W. 
Calkins,  Editor  Thompson  and 
the  rest  of  the  staff  of  the  fine 
daily  that  would  have  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  letting  us  quietly 
fold  up. 

Allen  Ward 
Editor  and  Publisher 
New  Hope  (Pa.)  Gazette 
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.Skort  ^ak 

“One  New  York  fireman  has 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
every  seven  weeks  for  the  last 
35  yeai’s!” — New  York  Journal- 
American. 


“Admission  to  the  Scout-0- 
Rama  is  50  cents  a  person.  All 
children  will  be  admitted  free 
when  accompanied  by  their 
parents,  measuring  9x12  feet 
in  size.” — Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller.  , 

“GOP  National  Chairman 
Leonard  Hall  said  after  a  White 
House  meeting  he  is  ‘going  on 
the  assumption’  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  accept  nomination  for  a 
second  term.” — Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

• 

“I  think  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er  is  going  to  run  and  will 
wind.” — Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star.  , 

“Cuba  hopes  to  seabilize  su¬ 
gar  prices.” — Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times.  , 

“After  winning  the  second 
trick  with  the  ace  of  hearts, 
Walt  gritted  his  eeth  and  led 
a  low  rum  p.” — Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald. 
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No.  38  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Movie  News  Leads 
In  Starch  Survey 


We  present  for  your  information  these  findings  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Daniel  3tarch 
organization  of  three  separate  issues  (one  a  month)  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper : 


First  study: 

%  of  Men  Readers 

%  of  Women  Readers 

Movies 

58% 

667c 

Sports 

77% 

227c 

Food  Page 

197c 

737c 

TV -Radio 

557o 

507c 

Second  study: 

Movies 

607c 

727c 

Sports 

697c 

217c 

Food  Page  (none  that  day) 

TV -Radio 

657c 

5U7c 

Third  study: 

Movies 

627c 

727c 

Sports 

707c 

167c 

Food  Page 

177c 

797c 

TV -Radio 

597c 

5U7c 

To  become  crassly  commercial,  only  two  of  the  classifications  listed  are  to  any  important  de¬ 
gree  revenue  producing :  food  and  movies. 

But,  aside  from  that,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  good  movie  department  commands  wide 
readership. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Hoiv  much  Time  and  Money 
does  the  Telephone  save  for  YOU  ? 


A  little  while  ago  we  left  a  questionnaire 
with  some  housewives  and  asked  them  to 
reeord  the  many  ways  the  telephone  helps 
them  save  time  and  money.  Just  a  few  of 
hundreds  of  answers  are  printed  above. 

It’s  true  that  the  telephone  saves  far  more 
than  it  eosts.  But  its  day-by-day  value  goes 
beyond  time  and  mone\'.  It  serves  in  so 
many  other  ways  ...  in  friendship,  happiness 
and  peaee  of  mind. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Reminding  you  that  someone,  somewhere,  would  like  to  hear  your  voice  today 


Ray  Errin’. 

l^lippin^A  l^oli 


iir  ic  it 
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Segal 


Mr,  Cincinnatus 


.Alfred  Segal,  for  34  years  conductor  of  the  “Cincinnatus” 
column  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  for  50  years  staff  writer, 
has  a  new  honor  to  add  to  a  long  list.  The  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  in  joint  meeting 
with  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  awarded  him  a  certifi¬ 
cate  for  promoting  good  will  and  understanding 
among  all  peoples.  “His  writings  and  his 
personal  life  have  been  the  ideals  and  aims  of 
the  NCCJ,”  stated  the  citation.  “He  has  done 
much  and  is  still  doing  much  to  make  Brother¬ 
hood  more  meaningful  and  more  alive  to  the 
wide  audience  for  which  he  writes.” 

The  Hoboes  of  America,  Inc.,  has  aiven  him 
two  citations,  making  him  a  “Grand  Uuke”  for 
producing  the  “most  convincing”  column. 

Other  groups  have  termed  Mr.  Segal  “Champion  of  Minori¬ 
ties”  and  “Good  Neighbor  of  the  Year.”  Before  his  execution, 
a  murderer  wrote  Al:  “If  I’d  only  tried  a  little  bit  to  be  a 
man  like  ‘Cincinnatus!’  ” 

Editor  Dick  Thornburg  awarded  Mr.  Segal  a  gold  wrist- 
watch  with  engraved  inscription:  “To  Al,  the  Conscience  of 
Cincinnati — from  the  Post.” 

Mr.  Segal,  who  quit  studying  to  be  a  rabbi  and  turned  news¬ 
paperman  because  he  wanted  to  reach  a  larger  congregation,  is 
credited  with  sparking  the  (Charter  movement  in  the  early  1920s 
that  inspired  reformers  to  overthrow  the  city’s  professional 
politicians.  After  starting  in  1903  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
he  soon  switched  to  the  Post,  where  he  has  been  reporter,  city 
editor.  World  W'ar  1  correspondent  in  France,  and  then  column- 
nist.  In  1927,  the  Aeic  York  World-Telegram  borrowed  him  to 
!  cover  the  Gray-Snyder  murder  trial  and  asked  him  to  stay  but 
he  declined,  preferring  Cincinnati,  “where  the  petunias  are  so 
gay  on  my  lawn,  and  there’s  a  prolific  rose  bush,  besides.” 

I  The  Guild  tossed  a  golden  jubilee  party  for  the  shy  columnist. 
Illness  prevented  him  from  attending  and  his  brief  speech  was 
read  for  him.  That  suited  Mr.  Cincinnatus  exactly.  Like  most 
I  newsman,  he’d  rather  write  than  talk. 

I 

^  — The  lx>rd's  Prayer  in  the  language  of  the  Objibiway 

Indians  (there’s  a  reservation  nearby)  was  printed  (believed  to 
be  the  first  time  in  a  newspaper)  in  the  column  of  Bill  Reed, 

I  managing  editor  of  the  Mt.  Pleagant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times  Newt. 
i  And  when  sixth  grade  youngsters  visited  the  plant,  one  picked 
!  up  a  slug  of  type,  read  SilRDLU  ETAOIN,  and  asked  who  he 
was.  “Oh,  he  works  here!”  replied  Mr.  Reed. 

— Silurians  were  exchanging  reminiscences  over  cocktails  for  Ed  Wilson. 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  when  someone  mentioned  current  attempts  at  brevity 
in  news  writing.  Tom  Stowell,  veteran  Albany  correspondent,  recalled 
the  time  a  bulky  document  was  delivered  to  the  press  room  at  the  Capitol 
and  “Baron”  Warn  of  the  New  York  Times  instructed  his  then  young 
assistant,  Ray  Borst,  to  “write  a  brief  lead  of  3,000  words  and  pick  up 
the  text.”  .  .  .  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  greeted  arrival 
in  port  of  a  Spanish  Navy  training  ship  by  translating  a  news  summary 
into  Spanish  and  playing  it  on  Page  1  alongside  a  story  and  picture  of 
the  ship’s  arrival.  .  .  .  W'hen  the  Home  Lines’  handsome  new  flagship 
Homeric  arrived  in  New  York,  George  Peck,  the  PR  and  a  former  ace 
newsman,  was  host  at  a  press  dinner.  Responses  were  made  by  Hinson 
Stiles.  New  York  Daily  Mirror  me,  and  E.  J.  McHugh,  New  York  Daily 
News  night  me  .  .  .  Joseph  Ruffner,  PR  department.  Carrier  Corp., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  an  ex-newsman,  seeks  to  locate  jack  Laggett,  once  with 
a  Cleveland  newspaper. 
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She  puts  COUlcdy  back  in  the  comics ! 

“Comic”  strips  often  go  light  on  the  comic... 

Jc  l^lXv  rnr,,T  ,nl  ^  DO 


lx>lly _ career  gal, 

smart  secretary,  and 
typetcriter  masseuse; 
nrrer  knon  n  to  be  late 
—  on  pay  day! 


iiranny ...  raised 
Lolly,  taught  her  the 
Golden  Rule,  with 
more  emphasis  on  the 
gold  than  the  rule. 


V»*nus  ...a  close  friend 
of  Lolly— and  of  calories. 


I  The  Bost* . . .  has  a  big 

|t\  company  in  back  of 

\  him— and  a  substantial 


corporation  out  front. 


Hamlet  ...the  office 
boy,  who  can  tell  a  ham 
salesman  from  a  ham 
sandwich. 


Pepper  . . .  Lolly’s 
kid  brother,  a  cowboy  at 
home  on  the  range 
when  boy  friends  call. 


“Comic”  strips  often  go  light  on  the  comic... 

But  not  Lolly— new  CT-NYN  strip  hy  Pete  Hansen. 
She’s  always  good  for  a  laugh— and  good  for  the  reader! 

A  career  girl,  Lolly  is  ambitious  and  attractive... 
wants  to  be  as  nice  as  a  nice  girl  can  be— and  still  get 
ahead.  She’s  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  better  things, 
the  bigger  chance... and  the  right  man. 

Lolly  is  a  carbon  copy  of  the  business  girls  of  the  US 
...who  file  their  nails  and  the  correspondence,  type  and 
run  to  type,  switch  phone  calls  and  boy  friends . . .  and 
sometimes  marry  the  boss.  Because  millions  of  readers 
will  identify  themselves  with  her,  she  will  have  millions 
of  readers.  Lolly  bows  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
March  7... and  invites  smart  editors  everywhere  to 
put  her  to  work  in  their  papers. 

Available  six  days  a  week,  in  four  or  five  column 
size,  Lolly  offers  a  ground-floor  opportunity  as  a 
circulation  builder!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Pete  Hansen  ...  a  Great  Dane,  born  in  Denmark, 
but  outgrew  it  at  age  two  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 

Studied  art  at  Newark  School  of  Fine  &  Industrial 
Arts ..  .went  West,  as  an  assistant  animator.  Enlisted 
in  the  .dir  Force,  and  animated  the  service  publications. 

Since  release  made  living  as  a  cartoonist,  with 
humor  panels  in  the  SEP  and  Collier’s. 
Lives  in  Hollywood,  but  has  no  other  bad  habits. 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  ..Tribune  Tower,  Chicag 
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Newspaper  ads 
boost  his  sales 
far  above  industry 

average 


When  one  distributor’s  sales  increase  far 
outpaces  that  of  his  own  industry,  there 
must  be  a  definite  reason. 

That’s  the  quick  story  of  0.  W.  Ray,  pres¬ 
ident  of  0.  W  Ray  Corp.,  New  York.  The 
company  is  one  of  the  leading  distributors 
of  photographic  products  in  America . . . 
and  a  consistent  advertiser  in  The  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Ray  reveals  that,  since  1949,  sales  in¬ 
creases  of  his  major  lines  have  been  double 
those  of  the  photo  industry  generally. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  successful  adver¬ 


tisers,  Mr.  Ray  lays  this  advance  right  at 
the  door  of  The  New  York  Times. 

“As  you  well  know,  we  have  considered 
The  Times  our  basic  advertising  medium,’’ 
he  explains.  “The  New'  York  Times  reaches 
the  trade  as  w'ell  as  consumers.  In  support 
of  our  dealers,  we  have  found  that  The 
Times  consistently  produces  the  greatest 
across-the-counter  action  of  all  our  media" 

Get  the  complete  picture  of  what  it  takes  to 
make  more  sales,  better  profits  in  New 
York,  the  world’s  largest  market.  Get  all 
the  facts  about  what  The  New*  York  Times 
can  do  to  sell  more  for  you. 


Ncto  Hork  §^itne;s 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 

For  36  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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New  100,000-City  Daily  Set 
For  First  Deadline  Feb.  28 


Publicly  Financed  Paper  Defies 
Stiff  Competition  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Jackson,  Miss. 

A  New  Daily  Newspaper,  truly  a  niillioii-dollar  baby,  will 
be  delivered  to  the  people  of  Mississippi  on  Feb.  28,  barring 
unexpected  complications. 

The  Stale  Times  is  a  blueprinted  ideal  in  journalism  that 
defies  the  laws  of  economics  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
scorns  professional  advice  that  it  is  sheer  madness  and  folly. 
It  comes  to  life  in  a  spanking  new  plant,  with  an  inspired  staff 
to  develop  it,  a  group  of  successful  business  men  to  finance  it, 
and  a  masthead  that  declares  it  to  be  ‘The  Newspaper  Owned 
by  the  People.” 

This  upstart  in  the  Jackson 
market  of  100,000  population 
and  in  a  potential  statewide 
market  of  2,000,000  (more  than 
40%  colored)  is  not  without 
competition.  Far  from  it!  In 
fact  it  was  the  further  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  lonjj-established 
dailies  —  the  Clarion  Ledger 
and  the  Jackson  Daily  News — 
that  sparked  the  bonfire  of  com¬ 
munity  interest  which  now  ac¬ 
counts  for  800  shareholders  in 
the  new  enterprise.  Citizens 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and 
a  list  of  paid-up  charter  sub¬ 
scribers  that  makes  its  spon¬ 
sors  anticipate  reservedly  a 
startup  circulation  of  35,000 
weekdays  and  40,000  Sundays. 

‘More  Competition’ 

The  Clarion  Ledger,  boasting 
a  serv’ice  record  of  longer  than 
a  century,  and  the  Daily  News, 
still  enjoying  an  old  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  fearless  and  forth¬ 
right  journalism  of  its  fiery 
editor.  Major  Frederick  Sullens, 
are  a  triple-threat  combination 
—morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day — in  the  path  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  —  Sunday  State  Times. 

Their  guiding  forces,  R.  M. 

Hederman  Jr.  and  T.  M.  Heder- 
man  Jr.,  view  the  newcomer  as 
part  of  a  continuing  story; 
more  competition  to  be  taken  in 
their  stride.  They  refer  to  the 
six  radio  stations,  three  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  three  shoppers, 
local  newspapers  in  every  siz¬ 
able  community  of  the  state, 
and  newspapers  from  Memphis 


munity  service  possible.  The 
cousins,  whose  names  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Clarion  Ledger 
masthead  as  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor,  respectively,  along  with 
the  names  of  T.  M.  Hederman 
(editor  1921-1948)  and  R.  H. 
Henry  (editor  1871-1921),  re¬ 
asserted  in  unison  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  produce  the 
best  newspapers  possible  in 
their  area. 

‘Hate  Theme’  Subsides 
The  State  Times  was  con¬ 
ceived  last  Fall  amid  a  rash  of 
“hate-Hederman”  propaganda. 
Little  of  that  sentiment  domi- 


I  How  Paper  Is  Financed  j 

g  What  are  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  Times?  = 

^  Dr.  R.  C.  Cook,  executive  vicepresident,  gave  this  accounting:  ^ 

g  Paid-in  stock,  $1,000,000.  g 

g  Capital  investment,  $700,000.  = 

F  Going  into  business,  $100,000.  3 

%  Working  capital,  $200,000.  | 

^  Additional  cash  resources  available  immediately  if  needed,  B 

?  $500,000  (mortgage  on  plant,  lien  on  equipment,  etc.).  g 

^  Ten  directors  have  personally  committed  themselves  to  add  | 

l:  $250,000  in  capital  if  required.  I 

M  R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  president  of  Citizens  Publishing'  Co.,  said  3 

n  he  could  call  on  $5,000,000  reserves  to  keep  the  paper  going.  Q 

^  A  break-even  point  is  figured  at  $1,300,000  annual  operating  3 

revenue,  derived  from  35,000  circulation  and  $1,000,000  in  | 
?  advertising.  g 

:j;i:i;!i;:i!iii!!i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliililiiiiiiiilliillilllillilliiiillliiiill» 

and  New  Orleans  which  claim  nates  the  thinking  of  the  news- 


shares  of  the  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  dollars. 

Dedicated  to  Service 

“We  have  performed  a  great 
service  to  Jackson  and  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  for  many 
years;  we  have  had  a  large  part 
in  their  development,”  said  Bob 
Hederman  when  he  was  asked 
this  week  how  he  was  taking 
the  apparent  upsurge  of  grass 
roots  support  of  an  opposition 
daily. 

As  recently  as  last  Fall,  when 
the  Clarion  Ledger  and  Daily 
News  were  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Hederman  family, 
he  reminded,  both  papers  were 
publicly  rededicated  to  the  task 
of  providing  the  finest  corn- 


paper’s  active  editors  and  man¬ 
agers  as  they  strive  to  meet 
their  first  deadline.  The  respon¬ 
sible  spokesmen  disclaim  any 
desire  for  a  slugging  match 
with  their  potent  rivals;  at  the 
same  time  they  proclaim  that 
they  are  not  unprepared  for 
battle — and  for  a  long  time. 

Their  main  purpose,  said  Dr. 
R.  C.  Cook,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Times,  is  to 
give  the  community  a  kind  of 
journalistic  service  it  has  not 
had  and  one  that  will  furnish 
leadership  for  the  people  of  a 
bustling  capital  city,  as  well  as 
Ole  Miss,  in  a  period  when  ma¬ 
jor  and  controversial  social 
problems  confront  them. 
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Negro  Community 
Coverage  Provided 

The  State  Times  has  a 
fulltime  Negro  reporter  to 
cover  activities  of  particular 
interest  in  the  colored  com¬ 
munity. 

He  is  William  Bailey,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and 
public  relations  staff  at 
Jackson  College  who  has 
worked  for  several  Negro 
newspapers  in  the  South. 

The  new  paper  will  main¬ 
tain  an  editorial-circulation 
bureau  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jackson  College.  The  news 
will  be  presented  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  run  page.  Items  of  gen¬ 
eral  community  interest  will 
be  picked  up  for  the  main 
run. 


The  character  of  the  paper 
will  be  shaped  principally  by 
its  young  editor,  Norman  Brad¬ 
ley,  who  has  “come  home  to 
Mississippi,”  while  Cecil  Cook, 
man  of  culture,  is  the  front 
dress  for  the  group  of  Jackson- 
ians  who  are  engaged  in  this 
publishing  adventure.  Cook’s 
background  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  editor,  teacher,  art  con¬ 
noisseur  and  college  president 
will  play  no  small  part  in  the 
determined  effort  to  make  the 
State  Times  successful  by  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  code  of  practices 
which  he  and  all  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  enterprise  have 
sworn  to  obey,  in  the  name  of 
community  service. 

Double  Responsibility 

They  fully  realize  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  an  extra  heavy 
one.  Dr.  Cook  remarked  in 
calm  but  strong  tones  that 
could  just  be  heard  at  arm’s 
distance  above  the  noise  of  or¬ 
derly  confusion  around  the 
newsroom. 

First,  he  said,  the  State 
Times  must  succeed  for  the 
sake  of  Mississippi;  secondly, 
it  dare  not  fail  because  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  are  upon  it  and 
disaster  here  would  discourage 
with  finality  all  others  who  have 
thought  of  expansion  in  the 
newspaper  field.  Dr.  Cook  is  a 
very  popular  figure  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  but  there  are  even  those 
among  his  ardent  admirers  who 
tell  you  he’s  a  bit  starry-eyed. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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New  Daily 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


One  thing  is  fairly  certain. 
There  is  a  favorable  climate  in 
Jackson  for  the  new  paper. 
Casual  sidewalk  interviews  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  when 
five  out  of  six  persons  comment, 
in  varying  degrees  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  that  they  hope  the  State 
Times  is  here  to  stay  “because 
those  other  people  have  had 
things  their  own  way  too  long.” 

“Those  other  people”  are,  of 
course,  the  Hedermans,  who 
have  been  publishers  and  land¬ 
lords  to  many  people  for  many 
years.  To  them,  however,  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers  of  service 
to  the  community  has  required 
business  astuteness:  they  firm¬ 
ly  believe  that  the  press  must 
be  financially  sound  to  be  able 
to  perform  its  public  service 
freely  and  properly. 

“You  must  not  overlook  this 
fact,”  said  Tom  Hederman, 
“that  the  joint  operation  of 
these  papers  back  in  1937  was 
the  salvation  of  both.” 

The  Hederman  family  has 
some  reason  to  rely  confidently 
on  the  extensive  friendships  it 
has  cultivated  over  many  years 
of  leadership  and  benefactions 
to  the  Baptist  Church.  This 
denomination  counts  in  its 
flock  more  than  half  the  white 
people  of  the'  state. 

Power  Struggle  Seen 

This  reporter  was  told  by  sev¬ 
eral  persons  along  Capitol,  State 
and  Pascagoula  streets  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  (no  holi¬ 
day  in  the  newspaper  business 
here)  that  they  see  shaping  up 
a  vigorous  struggle  for  power 
between  the  Hedermans  and 
R.  'E.  Dumas  Milner,  a  38-year- 
old  entrepreneur  who  started 
without  a  shoestring  and  yanked 
himself  to  the  multimillionaire 
class  by  the  grace  of  inflation. 
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capital  gains  and  shrewd  deal¬ 
ing  in  army  surplus  trucks, 
etc. 

The  name  of  this  daring  chal¬ 
lenger  from  up  Kosciusko  way, 
whose  business  empire  begun 
with  $100  and  a  gas  station  in 
1940  now  sweeps  across  conti¬ 
nents,  glares  at  Jacksonians  in 
huge  letters  atop  a  handsome 
skyscraper  office  building,  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Heder¬ 
mans’  trim  and  modem  news¬ 
paper  plant.  You  ride  in  his 
limousines  from  the  airport, 
sleep  in  his  hotel,  buy  food  in 
his  super-market,  rent  or  buy  a 
Chevrolet  and  use  oil  from  his 
tanks,  change  a  ten-spot  in  his 
bank;  and  if  you  don’t  like  the 
odor  of  the  whole  business  you 
can  spray  it  with  a  dash  of 
Pine-Sol,  which  he  extracts 
from  old  tree  stumps. 

Mr.  Milner  is  president  of 
Citizens  Publishing  Company; 
everyone  is  sure  to  know  that. 
His  flamboyant  use  of  publicity 
methods — a  bigtime  New  York 
public  relations  firm  and  all  the 
other  window-dressing  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Up  North — bothers  the 
Clarion  Ledger  folk  somewhat. 
But  even  to  his  surprise,  they 
accepted  some  promotion  ads 
for  the  State  Times — at  the 
customary  forced  combination 
rate  for  manufacturing  ac¬ 
counts. 

Generous  cooperation  has 
been  extended  to  the  new  paper 
by  the  local  broadcasters,  in 
the  prospect  of  space-for-time 
reciprocity.  The  State  Times 
will  not  follow  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  policy  here  of  paid-space 
logs. 

Executive  Board  Control 

The  State  Times  literature 
and  Dr.  Cook  personally  at¬ 
tempt  to  dispel  the  notion  of  a 
power  conflict.  Citizens  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  is  incorporated  in 
such  a  manner,  Dr.  Cook  points 
out  with  documents  at  hand, 
that  no  one  person  can  gain 
stock  control.  Mr.  Milner  and 
29  other  directors  have  put  up 
$25,000  apiece  and  that’s  all 
they’re  allowed  in  .shares.  An 
executive  board  of  nine,  with 
majority  vote  ruling,  will  run 
the  business.  Up  to  now  there 
has  been  unanimous  consent  on 
every  decision,  including  a  full 
grant  of  freedom  to  the  editor 
to  print  unfavorable  news,  if 
any,  involving  the  directors. 

Mr.  Milner’s  closest  advisors 
said  he  realizes,  as  an  adroit 
business  man,  that  any  squeeze 
play  on  the  small  shareholders 
or  any  other  group  would  alien¬ 
ate  so  many  people  that  the 
State  Times  would  collapse. 

To  look  thoroughly  into  this 
historic  occasion  of  “The  Birth 


of  a  Daily”  this  reporter  spent 
most  of  three  days  here  this 
week.  He  talked  with  more 
than  a  score  of  persons,  Mr. 
Milner  among  them,  and  gath¬ 
ered  some  basic  information  on 
which  readers  of  E  &  P  may 
make  their  own  deductions  as 
to  the  chances  of  success  for 
the  State  Times. 

Preceding  Events 

First,  a  brief  review  of  fair¬ 
ly  recent  events: 

Last  Summer  the  owners  of 
the  Jackson  Daily  News  went  to 
court  to  prevent  the  Hederman 
family  from  gaining  control  of 
Mississippi  Publishers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  was  created  in  1937 
to  operate  as  the  business  agent 
for  the  Clarion  Ledger  and  the 
News.  This  action  disclosed 
that  a  daughter  of  Major  Sul- 
lens  had  been  offered  $250,000 
bv  the  Hedermans  for  her  20 
shares  of  MPC  stock. 

Quietly  a  local  group  sought 
the  financial  assistance  of  Clint 
Murchison,  the  Texas  oilman, 
to  establish  a  new  paper.  They 
found  the  community  cool  to  the 
idea  of  outside  interests.  (The 
president  of  the  “Murchison 
bank”  here  has  since  been  sold 
$10,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
State  Times.) 

The  trial  judge  found  in  fav¬ 
or  of  the  News,  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  against  acquisition  of 
additional  stock  by  the  Heder¬ 
mans,  and  criticized  some  of 
MFC’s  business  practices.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Hedermans 
had  bought  out  the  News  and 
would  bring  it  under  one  roof, 
with  Major  Sullens  remaining 
as  editor.  (A  reported  figure 
of  $2,250,000  and  a  $40,000-a- 
year  contract  with  the  Major 
are  accepted  as  fact  in  Jackson 
but  the  Hedermans  would  not 
confirm  them.) 

Profit  Motive 

At  this  point,  Paul  Tiblier 
quit  as  managing  editor  of  the 
News  and  resumed  efforts  to 
organize  a  publishing  group. 
Testimony  that  MPC  profits 
(before  taxes)  came  to  $5,000,- 
000  for  1937-52,  that  four  ex¬ 
ecutives  each  received  $32,500 
a  year,  and  that  one  had  col¬ 
lected  $40,000  in  dividends  for 
each  of  four  years  1949-52,  was 
helpful  in  the  promotional  ef¬ 
fort. 

At  the  initial  meeting,  Mr. 
Tiblier  recalled,  were  five  of 
Jackson’s  top  business  leaders: 
Mr.  Milner,  W.  P.  Bridges, 
realtor;  Leland  Speed,  invest¬ 
ment  counsellors;  W.  R.  New¬ 
man,  president  of  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  and  S.  P. 
MacRae  Jr.,  president  of  a  large 
department  store. 
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Mr.  Milner  spearheaded  the 
appeal  for  funds.  In  a  short 
time  on  the  phone  he  had 
raised  over  $300,000;  he  set  a 
goal  of  $500,000,  with  cash  in 
the  bank,  by  noon  two  days 
later.  'There  was  over  $600,000 
in  the  bank  at  the  deadline. 
Then  public  subscriptions  were 
invited  and  solicited.  As  of 
this  week,  he  reported  the  $1,- 
000,000  capitalization  in  hand, 
and  Citizens  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  on  a  pay-as-you-basis, 
even  to  the  extent  of  paying 
out  $371,000  for  mechanical 
equipment  and  office  furniture. 
The  building,  too,  is  paid  for. 

Auto  Dealers  Active 

The  board  of  directors  in¬ 
cludes  virtually  every  automo¬ 
bile  dealer  in  town — Mr.  Mil¬ 
ner  is  the  biggest  Che'vrolet 
distributor  in  the  South — and  a 
cross-section  of  Jackson’s  Who’s 
■Who  in  business.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  either  places 
substantial  advertising  for  his 
own  business  or  has  a  power¬ 
ful  say-so  on  how  national  ad 
money  is  spent.  The  promoters 
(term  used  by  Bob  Hederman) 
count  heavily  on  the  State 
Times  sponsors  to  swing  linage. 

“Mistake  No.  1”  has  already 
been  recognized  in  the  venture 
by  some  of  the  experienced 
newspaper  producers.  The  Mil¬ 
ner  publicity  urge  resulted  in 
an  unwise  premature  announce¬ 
ment  of  plans  and  an  impossible 
fulfillment  date.  Immediately 
the  Clarion  Ledger  and  News 
signed  up  almost  every  feature 
available  in  the'  territory  (on 
top  of  an  already  heavy  diet 
of  comics  and  columns)  and 
cancelled  its  offer  to  sell  the 
News  presses.  The  five  Hoe 
units  will  double  the  present 
capacity.  The  daily  papers  each 
carry  30  comic  strips  and  pan¬ 
els  and  Managing  Editor  Pur¬ 
ser  Hewitt  of  the  Clarion  Ledg¬ 
er  said  many  more  features  un¬ 
der  contract  aren’t  being  used 
yet. 

Experts  on  the  Scene 

To  offset  some  of  the  early 
miscalculations  Mr.  Milner  and 
his  advisors  turned  to  profes¬ 
sional  know-how  in  two  such 
men  as  Ray  Odorica,  a  former 
Associated  Press  executive  for 
Latin  America,  and  Lambuth 
Tomlinson,  a  Fort  Worth  pro¬ 
duction  expert  who  has  taken 
time  away  from  his  own  plant 
which  prints  a  group  of  church 
newspapers  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals.  Mr.  Odorica,  who  is  af¬ 
filiated  in  other  Milner  enter¬ 
prises,  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assembling  the 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Jury  Finds  K.  C.  Star  Guilty 
On  Two  Charges  of  Monopoly 


Sees  Convicted  on  One,  But  Judge 
Weighs  Motion  for  Acquittal  Verdict 

Kansas  City 

A  jury  in  the  United  States  District  court  this  week  found 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Company  guilty  on  both  counts  of  a  two- 
count  anti-trust  indictment  and  convicted  Emil  A.  Sees,  the 
Star’s  advertising  director,  on  one  count. 

The  first  count  of  the  indictment  returned  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  Jan.  6,  1953,  charged  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  advertising  in  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  area.  The  second  count,  of  which  Mr.  Sees  was  acquitted, 
charged  monopolization. 

The  verdict  was  returned  to  Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan 
after  the  jury  had  deliberated  four  and  one-half  hours. 


Judge  Duncan  said  he  still 
has  under  advisement  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  for  a  directed 
judgment  of  acquittal  as  to 
Mr.  Sees.  The  judge  said  he 
would  defer  sentence  until  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  by  the 
Star  has  been  disposed  of.  He 
gave  the  defense  until  March 
21  to  file  a  motion  for  new  trial. 

Elton  L.  Marshall,  chief  de¬ 
fense  counsel,  said  that  if  the 
motion  is  denied  the  verdict 
will  be  appealed. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Star,  was  named  as  co-defend¬ 
ant  in  the  criminal  indictment. 
However,  the  indictment 
against  him  was  dismissed  at 
the  request  of  the  Government 
three  days  before  the  trial 
started. 

Penalties  Provided 

The  violations  alleged  in  the 
indictment  constitute  misde¬ 
meanors.  The  statute  provides 
a  maximum  penalty  of  a  $5,- 
000  fine  for  the  corporation  on 
each  of  the  two  counts.  Mr. 
Sees  faces  a  maximum  penalty 
of  a  $5,000  fine  and  a  one-year 
jail  sentence  on  the  charge  of 
which  he  was  convicted. 

The  Government  alleged  in 
the  first  count  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  that  the  defendants 
threatened  to  refuse  to  pub¬ 
lish  advertisements  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  proposed  to  advertise 
in  other  media  or  had  purchased 
a  larger  ad  in  another  media. 
The  count  also  alleged  threats 
to  discriminate  as  to  space, 
location  and  available  credit. 

The  second  count  charged 
monopolization,  embodying  the 
charges  in  the  first  count  with¬ 
out  enumerating  them,  with  the 
allegation  the  defendants  mon¬ 
opolized  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  dissemination 


of  news  and  advertising  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  act. 

The  trial  started  Jan.  17. 
Ninety-one  witnesses  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  government 
and  17  witnesses  testified  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  defendants. 

54  Exceptions 

Carl  Enggas,  an  attorney 
for  the  Star,  offered  54  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  instructions  read 
to  the  jury  by  Judge  Duncan. 
The  instructions  pointed  out 
that  the  defendants  could  not 
be  convicted  for  acts  which 
occurred  prior  to  three  years 
before  the  indictment  was  re¬ 
turned.  He  said  that  acts  be¬ 
fore  Jan.  5,  1950,  which  showed 
a  continuing  pattern,  intent  or 
design  could  be  considered. 

A  civil  action  filed  by  the 
Government  against  the  Star, 
Sees  and  Roberts,  following  the 
return  of  the  criminal  indict¬ 
ment,  is  still  pending. 

Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  a  govern¬ 
ment  attorney,  said  federal 
court  procedures  provide  that 
the  civil  action  may  be  taken 
up  within  10  days  following 
the  disposition  of  a  criminal 
action,  if  there  is  one,  and  if 
the  criminal  action  is  tried 
first. 

Judge  Duncan  has  the  power 
to  interpret  the  10-day  rule  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the 
civil  action  in  abeyance  until 
10  days  following  action  of  the 
higher  court  on  appeals  of  the 
convictions. 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  anxious  to  get 
the  civil  action  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  said  it  was 
probable  that  the  Government 
would  ask  Judge  Duncan  to  is¬ 
sue  a  summary  judgment  in 
the  civil  case  on  the  basis  of 


evidence  submitted  in  the  trial 
of  the  criminal  indictment. 

“There  is  no  point  in  having 
to  go  through  this  whole  thing 
all  over  again,”  he  said. 

The  Government  seeks  in  the 
civil  action  to  enjoin  the  Star 
from  continuing  combination 
advertising  and  combination 
circulation  rates,  to  divorce  the 
radio  and  television  interests 
of  the  corporation  from  the 
newspaper  and  for  a  separation 
of  the  Star  and  the  Times. 

Swan  C.  Norby,  a  real  estate 
and  insurance  dealer  of  Grand¬ 
view,  a  small  community  south 
of  Kansas  City,  was  foreman 
of  the  jury.  He  said  the  jurors 
had  agreed  not  to  discuss  the 
number  of  ballots  or  to  express 
their  personal  feelings  about 
the  case. 

Roy  Robert.s  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  following  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  jury’s  verdict.  In 
it  he  said: 

“Naturally  we  are  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  not  winning  round  one. 
We  sincerely  felt  the  incidents 
or  controversies,  if  they  could 
be  termed  such,  within  the  in¬ 
dictment  period  were  so  flimsy 
and  isolated  the  case  should 
not  even  have  gone  to  a  jury. 
We  will  appeal  the  case  to  the 
higher  court  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  outcome. 

“The  jury  could  not  help  be¬ 
ing  prejudiced  by  the  admission 
of  incidents  and  controversies 
that  occurred  many,  many  years 
ago  which  could  not  be  answer¬ 
ed  because  the  principals  were 
dead.  Memories  of  witnesses 
necessarily  were  fuzzy. 

“With  the  full  power  of  the 
government’s  investigative  force 
in  use,  the  Star  has  been 
combed  and  has  had  the  spot¬ 
light  of  closest  scrutiny  upon 
its  every  operation  covering 
more  than  17  years.  We  think  it 
is  remarkable  evidence  of  good 
business  practices  that  out  of 
the  millions  of  transactions  in 
these  years  the  government 
could  come  up  with  as  little  as 
it  did.  'The  evidence  clearly 
showed  no  pattern  of  unfair 
methods. 

“It’s  ironical  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  we  sold  too 
cheaply — not  that  we  gouged.” 

Judge  Duncan  had  pointed 
out  early  in  the  instructions  to 
the  jury  that  the  burden  was 
upon  the  government  to  prove 
its  case. 


“Monopolization,”  he  said, 
“means  the  possession  of  mon¬ 
opoly  power  by  a  party  or 
parties  through  which  power 
it  is  possible  to  exclude  actual 
or  potential  competitors  from 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  among  the  several 
states,  provided  that  he  or  they 
have  the  intent  or  purpose  to 
exercise  that  power.  However, 
the  power  need  not  actually  be 
exercised. 

“In  order  to  sustain  the 
allegation  of  attempt  to  mon¬ 
opolize  or  monopolization  of 
the  dissemination  of  news  and 
advertising  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Kansas  City,  as  alleged, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  each  and 
every  act  alleged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  be  sustained  or  proven. 
It  is  sufficient  if  the  evidence 
as  a  whole  shows  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  sruilty  of  the 
charges  alleged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.” 

Judge  Duncan  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  question  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  broadcasting 
stations  are  in  competition  is 
impossible  of  reasonably  accu¬ 
rate  ascertainment,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  dissemination 
of  news. 

Possible  Difficulties 

Judge  Duncan  pointed  out 
that  the  purchase  by  the  Star 
of  assets  of  the  Journal-Post 
after  that  newspaper  had 
ceased  publication  in  1942  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  court  said  further  that 
the  increasing  of  advertising 
and  subscription  rates  after  the 
Journal-Post  discontinued  pub¬ 
lication  are  not  in  themselves 
a  violation  of  law. 

“You  are  instructed,  how¬ 
ever,”  the  court  said,  “that  this 
evidence  should  be  considered 
by  you  with  the  thought  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  it  indicates 
a  realization  by  the  defendants 
that  they  had  achieved  an  add¬ 
ed  increment  of  monopoly 
power,  that  they  no  longer  had 
to  consider  the  operation  of 
competitive  forces  when  they 
considered  the  fixing  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rates. 

“You  may  also  consider  in 
connection  with  these  rate  in¬ 
creases  whether  or  not  the 
evidence  shows  that  during  the 
period  in  which  the  defendants 
had  important  competition  in 
the  form  of  the  Journal-Post  an 
arbitrary  or  unusual  low  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rate 
was  charged  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  i^fficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  survival  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  publication,  followed  by  an 
increase  in  rates  after  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  competitive- 
publication.” 
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Monopoly  Argument 
Academic — Ethridge 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Despite  p:overnment  suits  and 
the  sociologists,  the  monopoly 
and  single-paper  trends  will  go 
on,  Mark  F.  Ethridge  declared 
at  the  Ohio  State  University 
press  institute  here  Feb.  15. 

The  argument  over  monopoly 
in  the  newspaper  field  is  aca¬ 
demic,  since  94%  of  the  country 
has  it,  said  the  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 

People  of  goodwill,  he  related, 
sometimes  ask  him,  “Don’t  you 
think  Louisville  should  have 
another  paper?”  His  stock  re¬ 
ply  is,  “What  do  you  want  us  to 
do  about  it  ?  Start  another 
one?” 

Papers  Lagging 

Mr.  Ethridge  reviewed  the 
problems  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  and  commented  on  the 
recent  Editob  &  Publisher  tab¬ 
ulation  that  showed  newspaper 
circulations  above  the  55  mil¬ 
lion  mark  for  the  first  time.  The 
percentage  of  gain,  1.1%,  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  he  said. 

The  Louisville  papers’  circu¬ 
lation  manager  made  a  study 
which  shows  that  in  the  43 
largest  cities  population  grew 
29%  in  25  years  while  newspa¬ 
pers  grew  25%,  Mr.  Ethridge 
reported. 

“We  have  been  running  hard 
to  do  less  than  stand  still,”  he 
remarked,  also  calling  attention 
to  figures  offered  by  John 
Cowles  that  showed  11  of  the 
largest  Sunday  papers  lost 
3,000,000  circulation  between 
1947  and  1954.  Other  data  from 
the  New  York  Times,  he  said, 
showed  that  New  York  City 
dailies  lost  413,692  subscribers 
1950-54,  while  Sunday  sales 
were  down  1,248,698. 

The  tide  of  suburbanization 
is  running  strong,  Mr.  Ethridge 
declared. 

What’s  Being  Done 

“The  very  fact  that  problems 
exist,”  he  continued,  “raises  the 
question  of  what  publishers  are 
doing  about  them.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  most  of  them  are  cussing 
the  unions,  griping  to  each 
other  and,  where  there  is  com¬ 
petition,  wondering  whether 
they  can  outlast  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  Some  of  them  are  frankly 
resorting  to  expedients,  as  we 
are,  such  as  leaving  classified 
out  of  the  early  editions. 

“A  great  many,  including 
such  big  papers  as  the  New 


York  Times,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Louisville  papers,  are  trim¬ 
ming  roll  sizes  and  saving  on 
newsprint.  There  is  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  these  things  can’t 
go  unless  we  intend  to  get  out 
single-column  papers.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  have  cut  down  on  news 
content,  which  I  believe  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  wrong  way.  All  of  these 
things  diminish  quality.  Not 
even  the  Times,  the  world’s  best 
newspaper,  would  contend  that 
its  jammed-up  type  is  as  easy 
to  read  as  it  used  to  be. 

“Expedients  must  end  some¬ 
where  and  the  truth  must  be 
faced  sooner  or  later  for  the 
ugly  thing  that  it  is.  The  bare, 
bald  truth  is  that  newspapers 
are  at  least  a  generation  be¬ 
hind  in  research  that  might 
make  production  more  efficient. 
There  has  been  no  major  im¬ 
provement  in  the  process  of 
printing  newspapers  in  the 
past  50  years.  Such  inventions 
as  are  in  use, — teletypesetters, 
photo-typesetting  and  photon — 
are  in  operation  in  smaller 
plants,  or  are  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  They  have  not 
demonstrated  yet  that  they 
have  industry-wide  application. 

“Now  I  have  no  desire  to 
glorify  the  printing  trades 
unions.  They  usually  resist 
change  as  hard  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  do.  They  struck  when 
the  Linotype  was  introduced 
and  they’ll  probably  strike  again 
if  any  great  technological 
change  is  made  in  newspaper 
production.  But,  I  don’t  think 
they  can  be  wholly  blamed  for 
the  economic  squeeze  in  which 
newspapers  find  themselves. 
Publishers  have  done  precious 
little  to  help  themselves.” 

Not  True  Monopoly 

As  for  monopoly,  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge  said,  “the  simple  truth 
is  that  nobody  in  his  right  mind 
is  starting  metropolitan  papers 
these  days,  unless  he  already 
has  a  money-making  organiza¬ 
tion  to  pay  the  freight.  Or 
unless,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  people 
are  using  their  mad  money  to 
show  how  angry  they  are. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  in  the 
position  of  arguing  the  inherent 
virtue  of  monopoly,  because  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  any  in¬ 
herent  virtue.  What  I  would 
point  out  to  you  is  that  among 
the  so-called  monopoly  papers 
are  some  of  the  best  papers  in 


the  country.  The  Atlanta  pa¬ 
pers,  under  one  ownership,  are' 
infinitely  better  than  they  were 
when  there  were  three  papers 
with  three  ownerships,  con¬ 
stantly  whipsawed  between  At¬ 
lanta  advertisers.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  papers  are  better  than 
they  ever  were;  the  Louisville 
papers  are  too,  I  think. 

“Let’s  look  the  monopoly 
question  squarely  in  the  face. 
No  newspaper  with  radio  or 
television  stations  or  with  news¬ 
weekly  in  its  town  has  a 
monopoly.” 

Real  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments,  more  so  than  in  any 
other  department  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  he  believes.  But  there 
is  still  “too  much  superficiality, 
too  much  overwriting,  too  much 


glamorizing  of  bums,  too  little 
digging  for  background.” 

“I  sometimes  think,”  Mr. 
Ethridge  said,  “that  there  has 
been  too  much  emphasis  lately 
upon  professional  standards  and 
too  little  upon  the  content  of 
our  newspapers.  Since  there 
must  be  a  beginning  for  a  new 
emphasis  I  would  suggest  that 
a  good  place  to  start  would  be 
schools  of  journalism.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  schools  recast 
so  that  the  techniques  of  jour¬ 
nalism  become  incidental,  or  at 
least  could  be  learned  as  extra¬ 
curricular  activity,  while  the 
emphasis  is  put  upon  making 
the  full  man  intellectually,  and 
upon  learning  more  of  what  to 
■write  than  how  to  write  the 
five  Ws.” 


In  the  spirit  of  equal  opportunity  for  reply,  E  &  P  invited  the  officers 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  to  present  a  rebuttal  to  criticism 
which  newspaper  executives  have  been  voicing  about  the  Guild.  This 
is  the  Guild's  reply  in  the  space  prescribed: 


Guild  States  Its  Case 
In  Rebuttal  of  Criticisnii 

By  Ralph  B.  Novak 

Executive  Vicepresident,  American  Newspaper  Guild 


Once  again  publishers  seem 
to  be  making  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  their  favorite 
whipping  boy,  to  be  blamed  for 
most  of  the  troubles,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  beset  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  principal  complaints 
against  the  Guild  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

That  the  Guild  somehow  op¬ 
erates  to  depress  newspaper 
standards  and  quality  of  per¬ 
formance. 

That  it  has  been  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  newspapers. 

That  non-editorial  employes 
dominate  the  union. 

That  the  Guild  Shop  makes 
for  a  captive  membership. 

Let’s  examine  these  accusa¬ 
tions  in  order. 

1-JOURNALISM  STANDARDS 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  told  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  last  Summer  that 
the  policies,  contracts  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Guild  “all  point 
toward  further  development  of 
mediocrity.” 

And  two  weeks  ago,  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  in 
a  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  accused  the  Guild  of 
policies  which  “stultify  journal¬ 
istic  enterprise.” 

These  gentlemen  should  know 
better. 


Mr.  Flynn  admits  to  no  med¬ 
iocrity  on  his  own  paper,  des¬ 
pite  the  presence  of  the  Guild. 
Said  he,  in  the  same  speech: 

“We  have  the  best  reporters, 
the  best  re-write  men,  the  best 
editors,  the  best  photographers, 
and  the  best  all-around  staff  in 
all  departments.” 

Does  he  mean,  then,  that 
other  Guild  papers  like  the  New 
York  Times  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Washington  papers  are  med¬ 
iocre  ?  Have  Guild  members 
“stultified”  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  or  the  Chicago  Daily 
News?  Or,  for  that  matter,  on 
Mr.  Isaacs’  own  Louisville 
Times,  which  has  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  employ  Guild 
members. 

1953  Remarks  Recalled 
As  for  Mr.  Isaacs,  as  recent¬ 
ly  as  1953  he  told  University 
of  Indiana  journalism  students: 

“Having  grown  up  in  news- 
papering,  I  can  testify  as  to 
how  much  we  have  improved 
through  the  years.  You  can 
look  back  in  the  files  by  10- 
year  gaps  and  you  will  be  liter¬ 
ally  startled  by  the'  improve¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
American  newspapering  has  im¬ 
proved  more  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  than  any  other 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Aususta  Chronicle  Buys  ^jveigh^rhood 

^  Papers  Cease 

Herald  for  $1,517,000  .?r 


Augusta,  Ga. 

William  S.  Morris,  publisher  ^eicspapers  Expand 

Suburban  Areas 

has  entered  into  a  contract  for  Quakertown  Pa. 

purchase  of  the  Augusta  Her-  ... 

aid  (afternoon)  and  all  of  its  The  movement  of  population 
physical  properties.  was  emphasized  by  the  activi- 

Mr.  Morris,  co-owner  of  the  Q^^f^rtown  (Bucks 

Chronicle  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  county)  Free  Press  which  went 
Florence  H.  Morris,  said  the  from  iveekly  publication  to  a 
final  sale  will  be  consummated  four-times-a-w'eek  operation  re- 
when  all  technical  details  have  cently. 

Charles  M.  Meredith,  publish- 
^  •  ej.^  gaj(j  leaders  were  a  little 

Final  consummation  is  ex-  reluctant  to  buy  a  “weekly” 
pected  withm  the  next  few  ^ 

weeks.  A  substantial  binder  . 

has  been  paid,  Mr.  Morris  said,  that  they  have  ^tten  used  to 

fresh  news  we  doubt  if  they 
5  Trustees  Approve  would  have  it  any  other  way.” 

Sale  of  the  Herald  to  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doy- 

Chronicle  was  i^nimously  ap-  ^^^nded  its 

proved  by  the  five  trustees  of  ^  i  ^ 

fhe  .stai  of  Bowdre  Phmizy,  County 

owner  of  the  Herald,  who  died  Montgomery  County  by  atart- 
jjj  ing  a  Hatboro,  Pa.,  edition. 

The  'trusteea  are  Glenn  K.  r’'*  T’n  “J'  5'”' 

Boswell,  Henri  McGowan,  Jo-  Chladny,  formerly  district  re- 
lian  Space  and  Thomas  H.  Poster  with  the  Bethlehem 
Johnson  of  Savannah,  and  Earl  Olobe-Times,  and  Louis  R. 
Braswell  of  Athens.  Mr.  Bos-  Vinci,  formerly  photographer 
well  has  been  publisher  of  the  with  the  Trenton,  (N.  J.)  Tren- 
Herald  since  the  death  of  James  tonian. 

C.  Harrison  in  1936. 

The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald,  owned  by  the  Phinizy 
estate,  was  not  affected. 

Public  Stock  Offer 

In  announcing  the  purchase, 

Mr.  Morris  said  a  new  operat¬ 
ing  organization  for  the  two 
newspapers  will  be  set  up  and 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  new 
organization  will  be  offered  to 
the  public. 

He  pointed  out  that  Augusta 
was  the  last  city  in  Georgia — 
and  one  of  the  few  remaining 
in  the  South — where  two  sepa¬ 
rately  owned  newspapers  have 
been  published. 

Since,  1949,  the  papers  have 
been  published  in  the  same 
building  and  with  the  same 
mechanical  plant. 

Mr.  Morris  also  announced 
that  he  and  his  wife  have  a 
contract  for  purchase  of  that 
stock  of  the  Chronicle  owned  by 
Citadel  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  Chronicle  was  established 
as  a  weekly  in  1785  and  became 
a  daily  in  1837.  The  Herald 
was  established  in  1898.  They 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
approximately  69,000. 
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Houston 

Suspension  of  six  of  the  10 
neighborhood  editions  of  the 
Citizen,  a  weekly  newspaper 
partly  give-away  and  partly 
paid  subscription,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  17  by  Howard 
Greenwood,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
News,  Inc. 

Four  editions  serving  Houston 
suburbs  —  Pasadena,  Brazos- 
port,  Texas  City  and  Galena 
Park  —  will  be  continued.  The 
other  six  had  been  serving 
sections  of  Houston  proper. 

Suspension  came  after  the 
publishers  sought  to  put  the 
papers  on  fully-paid  circulation 
basis.  About  15%  of  the  non¬ 
paying  customers  responded, 
but  this  was  deemed  not  enough. 

The  Citizen  newspapers  were 
founded  in  1947  by  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Houston  oilman.  They 
were  sold  two  years  ago  to  a 
group  of  North  Texas  investors 
who  put  Myer  M.  Donosky  of 
Dallas  in  charge. 

• 

Weekly  Pictorial 

Medford,  Ore. 

Publication  of  a  weekly  off¬ 
set  picture  newspaper,  the  Med¬ 
ford  Times,  has  been  started 
here  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell 
L.  Thayer. 


‘A  Hard-Headed  Decision,’ 
Says  Toronto  Globe  Buyer 


Toronto 

R.  Howard  Webster,  new 
owner  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
said  he  is  determined  to 
preserve  the  “character  and 
standards”  of  the  newspaper. 

The  45-year-old  Montreal 
millionaire  said  he  believes 
there  is  a  need  for  continuing 
the  paper’s  broad  coverage 
of  new’s  as  a  welcome  relief 
from  localism. 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  executors  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  newspaper.  It 
was  his  first  meeting  with 
them  since  he  bought  the 
paper  Feb.  12  for  $10,000,- 
000. 

“I  have  no  life-long  dream 
of  being  a  newspaper  man  in 
the  picturesque  sense  of  the 
phrase,”  he  said,  “but,  as 
a  business  man  with  a  na¬ 
tural  interest  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  I  recognize  the  eco- 


nomic  and  cultural  need  in 
our  way  of  life  for  sti-ong 
and  independent  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

He  said  his  “decision  to 
enter  the  race  to  win  the 
Globe  and  Mail”  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  “plain  business  judg¬ 
ment.”  It  was  “simply  a 
hard-headed  decision  that 
this  was  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  rare  prize  for  a  sen¬ 
sible  cost.” 

“Just  one  other  thing,”  he 
said,  “if  you  will  excuse  a 
personal  reference:  A  few 
references  in  the  press  have 
featured  me  as  a  man  of 
mystery.  I  promise  you  no 
headlines  or  bylines  carrying 
my  name,  but,  among  our¬ 
selves,  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  mystery  as  to  our  goals 
or  our  relations.  I  will  be  a 
man  of  mystery  only  if  you 
choose  to  make  me  one.” 


3  California 
Papers  Moving 
To  Daily  Field 

San  Francisoo 

Three  new  daily  newspapers 
will  enter  the  California  field 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  re¬ 
ports  to  Editor  &  Pubusher 
show.  All  will  result  by  step¬ 
ping  up  semi-weekly  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune,  a  six-day  newspaper, 
will  appear  March  21.  This  will 
refiect  the  merger  of  the  Covina 
Sunday  Valley  Tribune  and  the 
Baldwin  Park  Bulletin,  owned 
by  San  Gabriel  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

The  Concord  Transcript,  will 
appear  as  a  five-day  daily  April 
5,  advise  Clifton  H.  and  George 
E.  Moore,  the  sons  of  the  late 
George  H.  Moore,  for  years 
publisher  of  the  Lodi  (Calif.) 
Times. 

The  Sunnyvale  Standard  will 
enter  the  daily  field  Feb.  28,  it 
was  announced  by  Russell  G. 
D’Oench,  editor  and  publisher. 
Publication  will  be  from  Mon¬ 
day  to  Friday,  as  at  Concord. 

Additional  staff  positions  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  D’Oench  are 
John  C.  Van  Benthem,  a  form¬ 
er  San  Francisco  News  circula¬ 
tion  director,  as  circulation 
head;  Franklin  Brown,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Dick  Moffett, 
advertising  manager. 

The  Sunnyvale  expansion 
program  involves  remodeling  its 
new  building  to  provide  greater 
press  capacity. 

The  Sunnyvale  and  Concord 
developments  reflect  the  in¬ 
creased  population  of  Northern 
Califoi-nia. 

• 

Weekly  in  Financial 
Difficulty  Suspends 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Waterburian,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  here  since 
last  March,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Three  stockholders,  who  claim 
ownership  of  121  shares,  more 
than  10%  of  issued  stock,  asked 
for  appointment  of  a  receiver. 

Domenic  Verraster,  Charles 
Buonauto  and  Joseph  Zarrella, 
all  of  Waterbury,  said  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  amounts  to  $57,300. 
They  assert  the  Waterburian  is 
solvent  but  that  its  assets  are 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  An  in¬ 
debtedness  of  about  $30,000, 
they  said,  could  not  be  repaid 
by  its  present  operation. 
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Sat.  Edition  Thrives 


After  Special  Effort 


as  44  pages.  The  paid  business 
ranges  from  1,860  to  3,675 
inches.  And  now  it  is  not  on  a 
basis  of  taking  business  away 
from  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  Saturday  now  stands  on 
its  own  feet  as  a  successful 


Prompted  by  the  report  in  E  &  P,  Feb.  5,  of  the  declining  number  of 
Seturday  editions,  Mr.  Reisinger  assembled  some  statistics  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  edition  that  flourishes  and  wrote  this  story  for  E&P  readers: 


Bureau’s  Food 
Market  Film 
Has  Premiere 


Our  comparative  Saturday 
paid  advertising  figures  are  as 


Canton,  Ohio 
More  than  100  persons  were 


By  L.  F.  Reisinger 
Advertising  Manager,  Elyria 

This  is  a  brief  outline  on 
how  the  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  has  built  from  a  very 
weak  Saturday  issue  with  55,- 
105  inches  of  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1948,  to  one  of  118,477 
inches  during  1954. 

In  the  late  1940’s  we  discuss¬ 
ed  eliminating  Saturday  pa¬ 
pers,  as  they  were  published 
mostly  at  a  loss.  Upon  check¬ 
ing  with  a  few  responsible  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community,  we 
found  the  idea  did  not  appeal 
to  them.  Frankly  it  had  not 
appealed  to  me  either. 

Upon  thorough  consideration, 

I  decided  to  give  the  Saturday 
paper  a  more  concentrated  ef¬ 
fort  and  started  applying  real 
selling  pressure.  Everytime  an 
ad  came  into  the  office  that 
would  be  just  as  good  for  Sat¬ 
urday  readers  as  any  other  day 
of  the  week,  we’d  recommend 
Saturday. 

Proof  of  Pulling  Power 
We  shifted  our  Builders  Page 
from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  and 
succeeded  in  selling  more  new 
accounts.  We  lined  up  institu¬ 
tional  ads.  We  guaranteed 
position.  We  built  up  our 
Church  Pages,  and  added  news 
features. 

The  first  few  months  were 
hard  to  show  any  concrete  gain. 
Occasionally  we’d  have  a  real 
bulge  by  having  a  House  Open¬ 
ing  Section.  Our  first  success¬ 
ful  Open  House  on  a  snowy, 
cold  Sunday  netted  over  5,000 
viewers.  This  cinched  the  idea 
that  Saturday  night  advertising 
could  bring  outstanding  results. 

In  1951  we  moved  into  a  new 
building  and  had  a  much  larg¬ 
er  press  capacity.  Normal  busi¬ 
ness  began  to  expand.  I  added 
two  more  sales  people  and  the 
Saturday  issue  was  kept  promi¬ 
nently  in  their  sales  thinking. 
Using  one  color  and  black  we 
run  “Week-End  Edition’’  in 
color  in  a  2  X  4  box  on  the 
front  page,  thus  making  the 
edition  more  distinctive.  We 
started  running  full  page  ads 
during  the  week  telling  both 
I'eaders  and  advertisers  to 
watch  and  read  the  Saturday 
issues. 

In  time,  the  management  of 


(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 

the  news  department  began  to 
warm  up  to  the  idea  and  we 
used  everything  that  could  be 
used  legitimately  on  Saturday. 
As  our  paid  linage  grew,  we 
plowed  earnings  back  into  the 
Saturday  paper  as  dividends  to 
readers. 

Service  advertising  and  In¬ 
stitutional  advertising  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Specific  Price  Retail 
Ads  and  with  successful  re¬ 
sults,  on  women’s  apparel  and 
accessories,  furniture  and  clear¬ 
ance  sales. 

One  furniture  store  has  had 
several  Sunday  Sale  promo¬ 
tions.  Advertising  was  all  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Saturday  issue.  The 
first  time  netted  over  $7,500  in 
sales,  second  time  over  $6,000, 
and  the  third  time  $4,800. 

Another  large  furniture  store 
has  reported  the  best  of  results 
on  Monday  business  from  Satur¬ 
day  ads.  He  uses  Saturday 
page  ads  about  every  60  to  90 
days. 

Our  circulation  in  1948  was 
16,322.  At  the  end  of  1954  it 
was  19,524.  Elyria  City  Zone 
is  50,042  population.  Our  trad¬ 
ing  area  is  about  110,000. 

Space  Minimum 

We  get  7c  straight  per  copy. 
We  also  have  to  hold  our  own 
against  Cleveland  papers  and 
the  daily  newspaper  only  nine 
miles  away  in  Lorain. 

We  now  run  on  a  regular 
Saturday  basis  the  following 
news  features  and  news  pages: 
3  church  pages,  2  theatre  pages, 
2  society  pages,  2  pages  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women,  2  sport  pages, 

2  pages  of  interest  to  men,  2, 

3  or  4  builders  pages,  2  comic 
pages  plus  a  comic  tabloid  of 
eight  pages  in  color,  1  or  2 
auto  pages  depending  upon  ad¬ 
vertising. 

We  aim  to  use  a  minimum  of 
3,500  inches  of  Editorial  news 
space.  Many  times  it  runs  be¬ 
tween  3,800  and  4,000  inches 
and  it  has  reached  4,400  inches. 
On  Saturday,  Feb.  6,  1955  we 
had  44  pages  featuring  a  new 
car  show  with  3,437  inches  of 
paid  business  and  4,300  inches 
of  news. 

We  publish  a  minimum  of  28 
pages  and  have  run  as  high 


follows. 

1948  . 

...  55,105 

inches 

1949  . 

...  51,657 

inches 

1950  . - 

...  67,047 

inches 

1951  . 

83,213 

inches 

1952  . - . 

...  77,633 

inches 

In  1951  we  carried 
a  special  progress 
edition  of  17,461 
inches  which  was 
not  repeated  in  1952. 

1953  . - .  101,344  inches 

1954  . .  118,477 

(Some  years  only 

50  Saturdays) 

Do  you  think  we  should  have 
killed  our  Saturday  paper? 
We’re  glad  we  didn’t. 

And  if  we  ever  decide  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  paper,  we’ll  sim¬ 
ply  move  our  established  fea¬ 
tures  to  Sunday  and  add  what¬ 
ever  else  we  need. 

Severance  Pay 
Equity  Hailed 

“A  new  approach  to  sever¬ 
ance  pay”  in  a  contract  cover¬ 
ing  employes  of  Standard  & 
Poors’  business  service  is  being 
hailed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment,  incidentally,  boosts  the 
top  minimum  to  $147.50  this 
year  and  $151.50  next  year  for 
35-hour  week. 

In  addition  to  12  holidays 
a  year,  a  full  Guild  Shop 
and  job  security  provisions, 
the  contract  now  spells  out 
the  employe’s  equity  in  sev¬ 
erance  pay,  not  only  when  he 
leaves  the  firm  but  while  he’s 
still  there. 

An  employe  may,  after  15 
years  of  service,  resign  with 
full  severance  pay  or  remain 
on  the  payroll  and  draw  out 
25%  of  his  severance  equity. 
Full  severance  also  is  payable 
on  retirement. 

• 

Fellowship  Citation 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Chester  Times  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  commendation  citation 
from  the  Chester  Fellowship 
House  for  presenting  news  of 
minority  groups  in  the  city  in 
a  fair  and  unbiased  fashion. 
Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  accepted 
the  award  on  behalf  of  Hugh 
Wagnon,  editor  and  publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


on  hand  Feb.  22  as  guests  of 
the  Canton  Repository  to  view 
the  premiere  showing  of  “The 
Third  Person,”  the  latest  film 
sales  presentation  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

The  film,  built  around  the 
newspaper  -  manufacturer  -  con  - 
sumer  theme,  features  local 
level  food  product  promotion. 
The  presentation,  produced  in 
Canton,  was  approximately  two 
years  in  the  making.  It  follows 
generally  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Bureau’s  “Lexington, 
U.S.A.”  which  was  aimed  at 
the  automobile  industry. 

The  new  presentation,  a 
three-projector,  full  color  strip 
film,  will  be  viewed  in  coming 
months  by  officers  of  all  major 
food  manufacturing  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  is  told  through  the 
eyes  of  Edward  M.  O’Brien, 
General  Foods  Corporation  dis¬ 
trict  manager  serving  Canton. 
Besides  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  stars 
of  the  presentation  are  the  Ray 
Keffler  family  of  Canton  and 
Clayton  G.  Horn,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Repository. 

The  guests  at  the  premiere 
included  local  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders,  representa¬ 
tive's  of  Canton  manufacturing 
plants,  which  were  used  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  story,  members  of 
the  cast,  officials  of  General 
Foods  Corporation,  officials  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 
and  the  Canton  Repository  and 
members  of  the  press. 

The'  presentation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  John  Ottinger,  John 
Blough,  and  Fred  Thomson,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  showing  was  preceded  by 
a  dinner  and  welcoming  re¬ 
marks  by  C.  G.  Linham,  Reposi¬ 
tory  business  manager. 

• 

New  Press  Box 

Chicago 

Designs  for  a  $125,000  press 
box  in  Soldier  Field  have  been 
approved  by  the  Chicago  Park 
District  Board.  The  tex  will 
re'place  the  present  'West  stand 
facilities,  often  voted  by  foot¬ 
ball  writers  as  the  “world’s 
worst.”  The  new  stand  will  ac¬ 
commodate  80  correspondents 
and  will  include  an  elevator  for 
the  handling  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  equipment. 
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New  B.  C.  Mill 
Plans  Output 

By  Mid -1957 

Arrangements  for  marketing 
the  output  of  a  new  newsprint 
mill  in  British  Columbia  were 
announced  Feb.  24  by  Mac¬ 
Millan  and  Bloedel,  Ltd. 

The  fully  integrated  mill  at 
Fort  Alberni  on  Vancouver 
Island  is  expected  to  be  in  op¬ 
eration  during  the  last  half  of 
1957.  Production  in  that  period 
is  estimated  at  35,000  tons.  The 
schedule  calls  for  80,000  tons 
in  1958  and  90,000  tons  in  1959. 

MacMillan  and  Bloedel  is  a 
large  pulp  producer  (1,000  tons 
daily)  and  in  1954  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  from  all  lines  of 
forest  products  totalled  $143,- 
000,000. 

The  paper  machine  ordered 
for  the  new  mill  from  Beloit, 
Wis.  will  be  275  inches  wide, 
with  a  two-trim  of  approxi¬ 
mately  160  inches. 

The  newsprint  will  be  sold 
through  a  West  coast  subsid¬ 
iary,  tentatively  named  Albemi 
Paper  Co.,  of  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  City  which 
has  been  distributing  newsprint 
for  38  years  and  currently  has 
contracts  in  33  eastern  states. 
• 

Wanted:  Annie  Oakley 

Washington 

Effective  March  1,  corre¬ 
spondents  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  White  House  unless  their 
accreditation  cards  bear  a  per¬ 
foration  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Secret  Service. 


Burke  Named 
To  Gannett  Post 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  K.  Burke  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Niagara  Falla  Gazette,  effective 
March  1,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Herbert  W.  Cruicks- 
hank,  general  manager  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.,  which  ac¬ 
quired  the  Gazette  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Burke  succeeds  Robert 
T.  Harrold,  whose  retiremeht 
was  announced. 

Mr.  Burke,  44,  is  the  son  of 
John  A.  Burke,  retired  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent  of  the 
Gannett  group.  He  has  been 
general  manager  of  the'  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
since  1951.  Before  that  he 
served  in  executive  posts  with 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  Albany  and  Saratoga 
Springs. 

Mr.  Harrold,  who  has  reached 
retirement  age  of  65,  joined  the 
Gazette  in  1931  as  advertising 
director.  He  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1946  and  greneral  man¬ 
ager  in  1950.  He  is  a  native  of 
Richmond,  Va.  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

• 

Nieman  Selectors 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer,  and  John  B.  Oakes, 
member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  have 
accepted  appointment  to  the 
committee  for  selection  of  Nie- 
man  Fellows  for  1955-56. 


Cartoonist  Group 
Suspends  Fisher 

The  board  of  governors  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  has  announced  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  Ham  Fisher  “for 
conduct  unbecoming  a  mem¬ 
ber.”  Mr.  Fisher  does  “Joe 
Palooka.” 

The  notice  to  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  added:  “This  su.spension 
will  remain  in  effect  until 
such  time  as  you  appear  to 
offer  evidence  which  may 
change  our  minds.” 

Ethics  Charges 

The  action  was  the  result 
of  charges  brought  by  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  ethics  committee  that  Mr. 
Fisher  used  “altered  and  tamp- 
ered-with”  drawings  that  were 
“not  a  true  reproduction”  of 
A1  (“La’l  Abner”)  Capp’s  car¬ 
toons  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
Mr.  Capp’s  work  was  sometimes 
pornographic.  Mr.  Fisher  has 
denied  the  charges. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  Boston 
company  in  which  Mr.  Capp 
held  a  small  interest  sought  a 
TV  license  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  cartoonist  has  since  with¬ 
drawn  as  a  stockholder  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  Telecasters, 
Inc.  His  firm,  Fosdick  Produc¬ 
tions,  has  surrendered  its  1.92% 
holding. 

When  the  hearing  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  held,  a  1951  re¬ 
port  of  a  New  York  State 
legislative  committee  studying 
comics  was  introduced.  The  re¬ 
port  contained  alleged  samples 
of  Mr.  Capp’s  work.  Mr.  Capp 
denied  the  cartoons  were  actu¬ 


ally  his  and  said  they  had  been 
altered  and  forged. 

In  his  statement  attached  to 
the  petition  for  withdrawal,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  cartoons 
had  been  expertly  analyzed  and 
it  was  discovered  “that  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  found  in 
the  drawings  published  by  the 
committee  were  not  found  in 
my  original  work,  but  rather 
were  inserted”  by  someone  else. 

Mr.  Capp  attached  to  the 
petition  a  copy  of  the  Cartoon¬ 
ists’  Society  statement  on  Mr. 
Fisher’s  suspension.  The  two 
cartoonists  have  been  feuding 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Capp  re¬ 
signed  from  the  cartoonists’  so¬ 
ciety  in  1951. 


Anti-McCarthy  Editor 
Sells  Sauk  City  Paper 

Sauk  City,  Wis. 

LeRoy  Gore,  who  launched 
the  “Joe  Must  Go”  petition 
drive  to  recall  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  last  spring,  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  24  that  he  had 
sold  his  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Sauk-Prairie  Star. 

The  paper  will  be  taken  over 
March  1  by  Elmer  Anderson, 
former  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  his  son,  Robert 
Anderson. 

Mr.  Gore,  whose  Joe  Must  Go 
Club  was  found  guilty  recently 
of  violating  state  election  laws 
and  who,  with  other  club  offi¬ 
cers,  has  bee'n  charged  with 
“aiding  and  abetting  a  felony,” 
said  he  decided  to  sell  the  pa¬ 
per  because  “post-recall  devel¬ 
opments  have  created  an  im¬ 
possible  situation.” 
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ALONG  THE  CARTOONISTS’  FRONT:  H-BOMBS  AND  REDS 


•HOLD  ME  TIGHT’ 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


NOW  A  3-MAN  RACE 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


•ABOUT  YOUR  AD  ’ 

Burke,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 


Facts  of  Life 

Presentation  Debunks 
Fantasy  of  TV-Land 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  shar¬ 
ing  with  newspaper  advertising 
representatives  a  hard-hitting 
Jack-We'bb-(“Just  the  facts, 
mam”)  type  of  presentation 
that  deals  realistically  with 
television  coverage,  listening 
habits  and  sales  results. 

It  was  designed  originally  to 
acquaint  Tribune'  ad  salesmen 
with  some  of  the  TV  facts  of 
life,  so  they  would  be  able  to 
talk  more  intelligently  about 
TV  on  such  subjects  as  rating 
services,  show  types,  costs,  and 
sales  results — if  any.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  first  given  at  the 
Tribune’s  ad  convention  early 
this  year.  It  has  since  been 
shown  to  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  in  Chicago.  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  has  also  asked 
for  a  showing. 

Debunks  TV  Fantasy 

Aside  from  educating  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  on  TV  termin¬ 
ology  and  techniques,  the  Trib¬ 
une  presentation  alerts  news¬ 
papers  to  how  much  “spot”  TV 
revenue  is  going  into  their 
markets. 

As  emphasized  from  the  first, 
the  presentation  is  aimed  to  de¬ 
bunk  some  of  the  fantasy  that 
exists  over  in  “TV-Land.” 
Newspapers  are  warned  the  TV 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  as 
its  basic  objective  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  going  into  print 
media. 

At  present,  the  Tribune  has 
only  its  master  copy,  but  plans 
to  make  available  data  from  the 
presentation. 

Chicago  is  the  locale  for  much 
of  the  research.  One  of  the  first 
slides  deals  with  TV  sets  in  use, 
a  composite  of  seven  days.  This 
is  an  analysis  of  household  cov¬ 
erage  in  Chicago,  using  the  cur¬ 
rent  TV  saturation  figure  of 
91%. 

The  chart  shows  by  hours  of 
the  day — from  7  A.  M.  to  11 
P.  M. — the  per  cent  of  homes  in 
Metropolitan  Chicago  viewing 
TV.  Of  the  17  hours  shown, 
there  are  only  three,  the  hours 
of  7,  8  and  9  in  the  evening, 
which  exceed  50%  coverage. 
Three  more  hours,  10  P.  M.,  6 
P.  M.  and  the  children’s  hour  of 
5  P.  M.  exceed  30%  coverage 
and  the  11  other  hours  all  have 
less  than  30%  coverage. 


There  are  further  charts  to 
show  that  only  seven  top 
shows,  such  as  “Toast  of  the 
Town”  on  Svmday  evenings  , 
with  a  peak  rating  of  41%,  and 
such  other  popular  shows  as 
Jackie  Gleason,  “Your  Hit  Pa¬ 
rade,”  and  ”I  Love  Lucy,”  of¬ 
fer  the  advertiser  a  coverage  in 
the  40%  bracket;  and  only  one, 
“I  Love  Lucy,”  offers  him  50%. 

Another  series  of  charts  deal.s 
with  the  various  rating  serv¬ 
ices,  showing  the  tendency  to 
come  up  with  inflated  audience 
measurement  figures.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  with  circula¬ 
tions  audited  in  print  media, 
newspaper  salesmen  should  be 
prepared  to  answer  another  TV 
challenge.  That  is  “sets  on” 
audience  measurement  vs.  ABC 
circulation.  On  this  point,  the 
Tribune  presentation  states: 

“ABC  circulation  represents 
a  minimum  household  coverage 
in  almost  all  cases.  No  major 
magazine  or  newspaper  should 
let  anyone  confuse  the  inflated 
‘sets  on’  audience  measurement 
with  the  deflated  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  of  printed  media.” 

The  first  bubble  to  burst,  says 
the  presentation,  is  the  “people 
bubble”  which  TV  spokesmen 
continue  to  blow  up  in  the  faces 
of  advertisers.  Newspapers  are 
reminded  that  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  recently  as¬ 
serted:  “The  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  should  be  the  household 
(rather  than  the  individual).” 

Dealing  with  the  touchy  sub¬ 
ject  of  cost  per  thousand,  the 
presentation  asserts:  “Cost  per 
thousand  has  dropped  in  TV  as 
new  cities  have  been  added  to 
the  cable,  but  the  drop  is  from 
the  stratosphere  to  the  tropo¬ 
sphere.  They  are  still  way  above 
ground  level.  .  . 

Cut  into  Thirds 

“The  exponents  of  TV  gener¬ 
ally  cut  these  high  costs  in 
thirds  so  they  sound  more  prac¬ 
tical — and  more  competitive,” 
says  the  Tribune. 

“Their  justification  is  that  the 
average  half  hour  program  has 
three  commercials  so  they  talk 
per  commercial  and  compare 
this  lower  figure  to  color  pages, 
but  color  pages  or  spreads  are 
big  and  dramatic  enough  to  de¬ 
liver  four  commercials  on  one 


to  four  products,  so  why  not 
divide  our  page  costs  by  four. 
The  TV  boys  say  a  page  is  a 
page,  but  a  program  with  three 
commercials  is  three  pages.  The 
truth  is  it  takes  at  least  three 
or  more  commercials  to  even 
start  to  get  the  messag^e  across, 
but  a  print  page  sells  consum¬ 
ers,  the  trade,  and  is  a  valuable 
merchandising  tool.” 

There  is  also  discussion  of  the 
“dilemma  of  the  commercial,” 
showing  how  the  advertiser  in 
his  effort  to  do  something 
unique  to  hold  attention,  often 
nms  a  big  chance  of  annoying 
people. 

At  this  point  the  Tribune 
throws  a  few  curved  balls  at 
TV,  under  the  heading:  “What 
happens  at  commercial  time?” 
The  “teleflush  index”  is  intro¬ 
duced,  harking  back  to  the  much 
publicized  Toledo  water  station 
which  showed  the  terrific  fluctu¬ 
ation  in  water  pressure  at  the 
end  of  programs. 

The  in-between-program 
“spots”  and  other  commercials 
take  a  beating  in  a  series  of 
cartoons,  showing  what  the  TV 
announcer  delivering  commer¬ 
cial  might  be  exposed  to  if  he 
could  see  through  the  TV  set. 
(See  illustration.) 

Case  Histories  Cited 

Then  comes  the  $64  question: 
“Has  TV  really  done  a  lot  for 
sales?” 

The  presentation  grants  that 
there  are  some  successes  credit¬ 
ed  to  TV,  ranging  from  the  Tea 
Bureau  to  car  dealers,  but  adds 
that  most  of  these  TV  successes 
are  on  products  that  were  also 
well  advertised  in  other  media. 
“If  Jim  Moran  spent  as  much 
money  and  effort  in  newspapers, 
he  might  have  cornered  the  Chi¬ 
cago  auto  market,”  notes  the 
Tribune. 

Turning  to  sales  charts,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Chicago  market  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  diverted 
their  funds  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  go  into  TV, 
the  presentation  seeks  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  these  adver¬ 
tisers  have  increased  their 
Chicago  sales  volume  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  TV.  The  charts 
presented,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  products,  appear  to 
show  that  only  where  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  ade¬ 
quate,  along  with  TV,  has  there 
been  any  appreciable  gain  in 
sales.  For  example: 

Gold  Medal  Flour  —  The 
chart  shows  Gold  Medal’s  share 
of  the  volume  trend  in  Chicago, 
using  the  September-October 
period  each  year  (1948-54). 
Gold  Medal  started  its  TV  pro¬ 
gram  in  October,  1950.  Gold 
Medal  did  not  use  any  Chicago 


WHAT  th«  announcar  would  lika- 
ly  saa  if  ha  could  look  through 
tha  avaraga  TV  sat  as  ha  bagins 
his  commercial  at  tha  close  of  a 
program. 

newspaper  advertising  the  year 
before,  yet  it  had  34.1%  share 
of  the  market  in  1948.  Their 
share  in  1954,  after  four  years 
on  TV,  of  29.1%  is  less  than 
they  had  before  they  started  on 
TV. 

Wheaties — Using  the  name 
TV  show  as  Gold  Medal,  plus  a 
minor  schedule  in  newspapers 
and  comic  sections,  Wheaties 
has  lost  ground,  according  to 
the  chart,  which  notes:  “The 
year  before  Wheaties  entered 
TV  they  spent  $50,000  in  Chica¬ 
go  newspapers  and  had  12%  of 
the  market.  Today,  after  letting 
national  advertising  and  TV  do 
the  selling  job  here,  they  are 
down  to  nearly  half  that.” 

Cheerios — This  General 
Mills’  product  had  8.7%  of  the 
Chicago  market  before  they 
took  on  TV.  Today,  after  five 
years  on  TV  they  have  about 
the  same  per  cent — 8.9%.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of 
1954  they  did  not  run  a  line  of 
advertising  in  any  Chicago 
newspaper.  .  .  In  1950,  they  in¬ 
vested  $49,000  and  in  1951  they 
invested  $53,000  in  Chicago 
newspapers.  In  other  words, 
when  they  used  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  they  had  their  peaks  and 
dropped  from  these  peaks  when 
they  discontinued  newspapers.” 

Colgate  Toothpaste  —  Col¬ 
gate  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  TV  with  the  Howdy 
Doody  children’s  show  and  now 
the  high-priced  Colgate  Comedy 
Hour,  as  well  as  frequent  spots. 
The  chart  notes:  “Until  1953, 
however,  they  invested  quite 
heavily  in  Chicago  newspaper 
space  using  as  much  as  $170,- 
000  a  year,  and  held  their  high 
share  of  market  consistently. 
In  1953,  they  cut  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  over  50% 
and  their  share  of  market  sub¬ 
sequently  fell  off  sharply.  In 
1954,  they  increased  their  news¬ 
paper  expenditure  somewhat 
and  have  regained  some  lost 
ground.” 

Lipton  Tea  —  Started  with 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  Mclnl 


More  Auto  Linage  Seen 
If  Papers  ‘Sell’  Dealer 


local  advertising  and  as  the  ‘shopped’  by  every  member  of  i  f  ^ 

dealer  becomes  more  and  more  household  every  day  of  the 
sold  on  the  newspaper  for  his  year.” 

local  advertising,  “he  certainly  addition  the  need  for 

will  push  it  with  the  factory  to  “hard-hitting”  presentations, 

get  a  better  share  of  the  na-  Mr.  Blake  urged  newspaper  A 

tional  space.”  advertising  men  to  on 

That  was  the  primary  mes-  linage  that 

sage  of  C.  A.  Blake,  president,  automotive  factory  is  running; 

Blake  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  realiTC  that  small 

at  the  closing  luncheon  meeting  dealers  have  advertising  cr^it  ponrDAu  PARTiriPAKiTC  t  *1.  •  pni 
of  the  Pennsvlvania  Newsnaner  factory;  and  to  show  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  at  the  joint  PNf 

n  •u®  spaper  dealers  how  thev  can  use  l*r*nce  •0909*  in  som*  shop  talk  batwaan 

Publishers’  Association-Inter-  *o®a*  dealers  now  tney  can  use  adyartisin9  director,  Ta 

state  Advertising  Managers  As-  advantage  advertisements  Seor9e  R.  Stewart,  advertis;n9  mt 

sociation  Display  Advertising  teatunng  service  and  accesso-  Observer  and  Reporter;  and  Herman  E.  Base 
Conference  here  Feb.  18-19.  *^*®®  themes.  Weakly  Advertisin9  Committee  and  publisha 

“These  things  can  be  accom-  Importance  of  Confidence  Republican, 

plished,”  Mr.  Blake  assured  the  Pointing  out  that  the  pur-  “I  suggest  to  the  dealer  that  particula 
more  than  200  PNPA-IAMA  chase  of  an  automobile  must  he  can  get  his  stoiy  across,  and  lie  rela 
members.  “The  dealer  must  be  be  based  on  confidence  in  both  inspire  confidence  in  his  cus-  Blake  c< 
sold,  he  must  be  exposed  to  the  car  and  the  dealer,  and  that  tomers  and  prospects,  through  with,  of 
sales  presentations — good,  hard-  customer  confidence  is  the  un-  a  medium  that,  more  than  any  manufac 
hitting  presentations  —  selling  derlying  basis  of  sound  sell-  other,  already  enjoys  their  con-  vertising 
the  newspaper  as  the  dominant  ing,  Mr.  Blake  stressed  that  fidence  and  their  loyalty;  the  tions  coi 
medium  in  the  market,  the  me-  the  dealer  needs  to  have  con-  local  newspaper.  all  the 

dium  with  not  only  penetra-  fidence,  too,  in  whatever  med-  “And  I  suggest  to  the  news-  these  fie 
tion  in  all  levels  of  income,  but  ium  he  chooses  to  tell  his  story  paper  that  it  take  a  long,  hard  highly  s 
the  medium  that  through  the  to  his  community.  look  at  this  dealer  and  at  his  (Coi 
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People  Loyal  To  Local  Paper,  Advertisers 


Wayne  W.  Holben,  who  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  Hess  Brothers  department  store 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  since  early  1953,  has  al¬ 
ready  supervised  the  creation  of  some  10,000,- 
000  lines  of  retail  newspaper  advertising. 

Yet  in  that  relatively  short  space  of  time, 
one  thing  stands  out  most  in  his  mind  when 
it  comes  to  singing  the  praises  of  the  local 
newspaper.  Wayne  puts  it  this  way: 

“People  are  terrifically  loyal  to  their  small¬ 
town  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  They  have 
almost  a  neighborly  attitude  toward  it  and  in 
turn  are  intensely  loyal  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

“The  small  newspapers  on  our  schedule, 
coupled  with  the  major  dailies,  are  producing 
most  satisfactory  sales  results  for  Hess 
Brothers  and  make  possible  penetration- 
saturation  and  double  circulation.” 

Actually,  no  one  should  know  about  reader 
loyalty  to  the  newspaper  better  than  Wayne. 

He  began  his  retail  training  at  the  nation¬ 
ally  famous  store  in  1951  after  leaving  his 
job  as  a  general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle  where  he 
won  the  National  Headliners  Club  award  for 
superior  reporting  along  with  top  aw'ards 


aUenUmm,  pa. 


from  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
A.^sociation. 

Thus,  the  36-year  old  ex-newsman  is  no 
stranger  to  newspapers. 

At  the  time  he  joined  Hess  Brothers  and  be¬ 
gan  exhaustive  training  in  department  store 
operation.  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  president,  said; 

"I  deliberately  selected  Holben  because  of 
his  newspaper  training  for  details.  I  believe 
such  background  is  excellent  for  a  man  in 
assimilating  and  coordinating  the  vast  web 
of  detail  inherent  in  our  complex  structure.” 

Hess  Brothers’  ad  policy  is  rare  in  that  the 
store  does  not  endorse  the  usual  plan  of  allow¬ 
ing  a  given  percentage  of  ad  space  for  each 
department.  Instead,  departments  must  com¬ 
pete  for  their  advertising  on  the  strength  of 
their  promotions. 

The  productivity  of  Hess  Brothers’  ailver- 
tising,  as  directed  by  Wayne,  is  attested  to 
by  the  store’s  percentage  figures  for  the  cost 
of  newspaper  space  in  ratio  to  sales  which  is 
well  below  the  national  department  store 
average. — R.  B.  McI. 
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SMILES  THAT  MAKE  'EM  HAPPY  are  reflected  on  faces  of  PNPA-IAMA  program  dignitaries.  Left  to  right: 
Louis  G.  Shenk,  lAMA  Conference  chairman  and  retail  advertising  manager  of  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
Thomas  F.  Martin,  outgoing  president  of  lAMA  and  advertising  director,  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald; 
G.  A.  Harshman,  PNPA  president  and  general  manager  and  editor  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald;  Donald  M.  Bernard, 
advertising  director,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald;  and  Edward  M.  Hyde,  PNPA  Committee 
chairman  and  advertising  manager,  Sharon  Herald. 

Linage-Building  Ideas  Presented; 

Charlton  Raps  ‘Stream  of  Promotion 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Auto  Linage 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


ant  business  of  advertising. 

“The  factory  prepares  his 
national  copy  and  places  it 
through  a  national  advertising 
agency.  But  the  factory’s  job 
stops  there.  The  dealer,  him¬ 
self,  is  responsible  for  his 
used-car  promotion,  service  ad¬ 
vertising,  parts  and  accessories 
campaigns,  etc.,  and  here  is 
where  the  local  newspaper  can 
play  an  important  and  domi¬ 
nant  part.  The  newspaper  can 
actually  become  the  chief  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  dealer  in  the  creat¬ 
ing,  placement,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  his  local  advertising.” 

Mr.  Blake  said  he  had  been 
told  by  auto  executives  in  De¬ 
troit  that  as  few  as  five  or  10 
percent  of  their  dealers  do  any 
local  advertising,  outside  of  oc¬ 
casional  used-car  classified 
space.  Many  dealers,  he  said, 
rely  on  the  factory  ads  to  carry 
the  ball,  “not  because  they  fail 
to  realize  the  importance  of 
advertising,  but  because,  in 
most  cases,  they  lack  the  spe¬ 
cific  information  necessary  to 
advertise  with  assurance  that 
they  are  doing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job.” 

The  speaker  went  on:  “Many 
times  this  isn’t  the  dealer’s 
fault.  He  simply  hasn’t  been 
sold.  And  he  can’t  be  sold  by 
the  factory — the  factory  can 
help,  but  only  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  through  good  salesman¬ 
ship  and  calls  on  not  only  the 
dealer,  but  also  on  his  sales  ser¬ 
vice,  and  parts  managers,  can 
build  the  confidence  necessary  to 
persuade  the  dealer  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  newspaper. 

“You  may  ask,  ‘Why  News¬ 
papers?’  Well,  the  factories  are 
sold  on  newspapers.  The  lion’s 
share  of  their  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  are  invested  with  them. 
And  the  dealers  who  do  adver¬ 
tise  are  sold  on  newspapers.  A 
vast  majority  of  their  money 
goes  into  newspaper  space. 
Their  confidence  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  the  primary  medium, 
is  well  known. 

“But  how  often  are  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  confidence  pointed 
out  to  the  dealer  who  doesn’t 
advertise,  or  to  the  one  who 
does?”  Mr.  Blake  asked. 

“I’m  sure  that  he’s  aware  of 
the  fact  that  his  local  newspa¬ 
per  has  an  individuality  of  ap¬ 
proach,  a  standard  of  integrity, 
and  a  civic  spirit  that  all  com¬ 
bine  to  give  it  a  definite  ‘per¬ 
sonality’  in  the  eyes  of  its 
readers.  But,  I  wonder  if  he’s 
aware  that  his  own  advertising, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Linage-producing  ideas  were 
presented  in  short  talks  by  four 
newspaper  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  as  a  highlight  of  the  joint 
PNPA-IAMA  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Speakers 
were:  Fred  Hamlen,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express;  John  H.  Baum, 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News;  Fred 
G,  Berger,  advertising  director, 
Conshohocken  (Pa.)  Recorder; 
and  Foster  Charlton,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Carlisle  (Pa.) 
Sentinel. 

Mr,  Hamlen  told  of  several 
new  variations  developed  by  his 
department  in  selling  pages  or 
special  sections  connected  with 
a  store  remodeling,  expanding 
or  moving  into  a  new  location. 
He  gave  three  steps  which  must 
be  taken:  1)  Contact  account 
with  suggestion  he  write  to  his 
suppliers  inviting  them  to  go 
along  with  the  promotion  using 
copy  of  their  own,  either  con¬ 
gratulatory  or  straight  mer¬ 
chandising;  2)  Solicit  contrac¬ 
tors  who  have  done  the  work; 
and  3)  Solicit  neighborhood 
stores  to  cooperatively  sponsor 
a  congratulatory  ad,  using  the 
argument  that  the  expansion  of 
the  store  makes  that  particular 
shopping  locale  more  attractive 
to  shoppers  and  thereby  bene¬ 
fiting  all  retailers  within  the 
area. 


The  success  behind  the  18- 
year  old  Weekly  Business  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News  was  described  by  Mr. 
Baum.  He  said  it  first  appeared 
once  weekly,  running  in  the 
morning  and  evening  editions 
on  Thursday.  A  second  weekly 
page,  appearing  on  Tuesday, 
was  added  in  1945.  Now  man¬ 
agement  is  considering  starting 
a  third,  to  appear  on  Sundays. 

“The  first  was  sold  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis,  one  classification 
only,”  Mr.  Baum  explained. 
“The  second  was  sold  on  a  wide 
open  basis.  The  Weekly  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  is  the  only  con¬ 
tract  our  papers  sell  in  the  daily 
papers.  An  advertiser  signs  for 
a  minimum  of  26  weeks,  mini¬ 
mum  one  inch  per  insertion.  It 
is  sold  at  a  premium  rate,  $4.50 
per  inch  compared  to  our  open 
rate  of  $4.34.” 

According  to  Mr.  Baum,  the 
gimmick  involved  is  “terrific.” 
Each  advertiser  is  given  for  his 
space  the  editorial  and  art  as 
part  of  the  deal.  The  stories 
are  written  by  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  and  are  based  on 
the  volume  the  account  uses. 

“It  is  only  natural,”  Mr. 
Baum  said,  “that  one  using  20 
to  30  inches  per  week  gets  more 
free  publicity  than  the  account 
using  two  or  three.  You  may 
say,  ‘How  do  you  keep  them 
content?’  This  is  entirely  up  to 
the  solicitor  and  there  is  really 


never  any  trouble.  A  ratio  of 
40%  news  is  used  per  page.  An 
accurate  log  of  all  stories  is 
kept.  Each  staff  member  is 
given  the  picture  assignment 
on  both  pages.  Depending  on 
the  space  utilized  he  or  she 
assigns  the  account  deserving 
such  art.  The  picture  and  en¬ 
graving  are  made  free  of  , 
charge.”  I 

Mr.  Baum  revealed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  these  Weekly  i 
Business  Review  pages  reach-  i 
ed  a  new  high  in  revenue,  19,-  | 
061  inches — an  average  of  183  ij 
inches  per  week  or  91.5  per  I 
insertion. 

Hits  Special  Promotions 

Mr.  Charlton,  who  on  the  side 
operates  a  small  retail  store  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  attacked  the  “con¬ 
stant  stream  of  special  promo¬ 
tions  from  newspapers  that 
have  no  merchandising  value.” 

He  said  all  this  promotion 
tended  to  make  the  merchant 
a  little  skeptical  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the 
local  newspaper,  even  when  he 
was  coming  up  with  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  idea. 

“We  have  stopped  all  this 
type  of  solicitation  on  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  find  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  merchants,”  he 
said.  “We  are  trying  to  educate 
them  to  feel  that  when  they  see 
our  men  come  in  the  door,  they 
can  be  sure  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  approached  on  a  merchan¬ 
dising  proposition  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  actively  sell  their 
goods  or  services  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.' 
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In  Greater  Philadelphia, 
it/  h/  hJ  it/  iJ  it/  iU' 


The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies 

it/  it/  it/  it/  it/  it/  it/ 

y^.?  -ylS?  y^y 


to  more  people  every  7  days 
W  W  ^  <W  Ik/  liJ  Ik/ 


than  any  other  newspaper 


The  people  of  Greater  Philadelphia  get  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  of  local  news  in  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  That’s  one  of  the  many  reasons  why,  in  Greater 
Philadelphia*,  The  Bulletin  delivers  more  copies  to  more 
people  every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Philadelphians  prefer  a  newspaper  that  reflects  the  char¬ 
acter,  needs  and  interests  of  the  local  community.  Because 
there  is  so  much  more  of  interest  to  Philadelphians  in 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  Philadelphians  get 
more  out  of  it .  . .  and  that  means  advertisers  do,  too! 

*H~Countit  A.  B.  C.  Cilti  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 

editors:  publisher  for  February  26,  1955 


Advortltlng  OMett:  niiladciphia,  Filbart  and  Junipar  Straatt 
Naw  York,  285  Madison  Ava.  •  Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Ava. 

Raprasantotfvat:  Sawyar  Farguton  Walkar  Company  in  Datroit 
Atlanta  •  Lot  Angalas  •  San  Francisco 


THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILI.INOIS  SIDE  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES 


specialized  way  helps  him  do  street  doing, 
the  most  effective  job  possible,  trained  salesms 
Three  field  tests  were  held  by  a  “triggerman' 
the  Bureau  last  year  to  check  the  other  mer 
the  effectiveness  of  the'  work-  working  with  t 
shop  idea — at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Des  pies  and  selling 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  Chicago.  Ex-  learned  at  the  v 
cerpts  from  reports  received  by  Specifically  t 
the  Bureau  from  dailies  repre-  men  attending 
The  first  two  of  seven  three-  training  sessions  as  close  as  sented  at  the  experimental  shown  how  t< 
day  “shirt-sleeve”  Workshops  possible  to  each  Bureau  mem-  workshops  indicate  the  enthusi-  store’s  advertis 
for  Retail  Salesmen,  to  be  con-  ber.  asm  and  solid  results  already  mine  ways  to 

ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  Mr.  Burgeson  described  the  experienced:  productive.  Wli 

tising,  ANPA,  will  open  to  full  workshops  as  a  program  de-  ‘Immediate  Success’  ^ 

houses  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Feb.  signed  “to  help  retail  salesmen  supppss  timing.  How  t 

27  and  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  build  and  sell  planned  Pro-  “  on  advertising  plai 

March  6,  it  was  announced  this  grams  of  well-timed  newspaper  ..  workshon  techninues^  Tn  ^  ® 

week  by  Edward  H.  Burgeson  advertising  that  ultimately  gain  ^ne  case  our  salesman  started  and  how  to  fine 

director  of  the  Bureau’s  retell  linage,  cut  lost  motion  in  day-  .  ...  mainr  Healer  Image  o 

department.  He  also  reported  to-day  selling  calls  and  produce  .  wound  un  with  the  sale  of  everyday  spot 
that  the  remaining  five  work-  better  results  for  the  retailer.’'  ^  ^955  campafgn  taking  in  some  “Each  salesr 
shops  to  be  held  in  various  Programs  Complement  40  dealers.” — G.  J.  Palmer,  geson  explained 

The  Bureau’s  program,  where  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  workshop  linage 

on w  ^  lorr  ^  newspaper  advertising  sales-  “There  is  no  doubt  at  all  his  own  accoui 

vvo  of  e  sea  in  e  00  learns  how  to  work  with  that  we  are  in  a  very  much  poitent  and  con 

program  a  ready  signe  01.  Bureau’s  selling  tools,  and  better  position  with  this  ac-  er  and  the  othi 

Session  Schedule  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  count  than  we  were  before  start  count  running 

Following  Atlanta,  which  ecutives  Association’s  “Opera-  of  our  planned  campaign.  Lin-  “His  own  wo 
winds  up  on  March  1),  the  tion  Step  Up”  program,  (E&P,  age  has  tripled,  as  now  set  up,  shop  is  built  a 
sessions  will  move  on  to  Cin-  Feb.  19,  page  15)  where  a  and  I  am  sure  that  the  adver-  counts — develop 
cinnati.  May  8-11;  Fresno,  group  leader  from  the  newspa-  tiser  has  a  better  feeling  toward  to  show  and  dri 
Calif.,  June  5-8;  Longview,  pel’s  staff  handles  the  training,  us.” — Charles  R.  Cartwright,  calls  on  them. 

Wash.,  June  12-15;  Chicago,  complement  each  other  and  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star.  shop  is  made  c< 

Sept.  11-14;  and  New  York  raise  the  effectiveness  of  the  “I  think  it  was  terrific.  I  cal  for  him  am 

City,  Sept.  25-28.  The  work-  newspaper’s  selling  effort.  Each  would  be  willing  to  attend  such  go  right  to  woi 

shop  itinerary  was  worked  out  program  focuses  attention  on  a  meeting  any  time — evenings,  has  learned  an< 
to  bring  these  fast-paced  sales  the  salesman,  and  in  its  own  at  my  own  expense,  or  what  he  returns  hon 
_ _  have  you.” — D.  M.  Robertson,  Mr.  Burgesoi 


BoA’s  ’55  Retail  Workshops 


ILLINOIS  SECTOR  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES  I 


chosen  for 


We  are  proud  that  Rock  Island’s 
progressive  citizens  are  among  the 
57%  of  population  who  live  on 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  Quad- 
Cities  in  Rock  Island,  Moline,  East 
Moline. 
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There’s  BIG  BUSINESS  for 
Detroit  News’  advertisers 

in  the  Detroit  trading  area . . .  richest 
concentration  of  earning  power  in  the  USA 


In  the  6-county  Detroit  trading  area 
— where  annual  family  income  and 
weekly  factory  wages,  now  averaging 
over  $100,  are  highest  in  the  nation 
—THE  DETROIT  NEWS  concen¬ 
trates  97%  of  its  total  circulation 
weekdays  and  89%  Sundays. 


In  this  big-business,  densely  popu¬ 
lated  area,  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
delivers  69,380  more  copies  week¬ 
days  than  The  Free  Press;  50,545 
more  than  The  Times.  On  Sunday, 
The  News  has  160,793  more  circu¬ 
lation  than  The  Free  Press  and 
1 14,028  more  than  The  Times. 


DETROIT  FACTORY  PAYCHECKS 

$100  WEEKLY 


/Vi> 


Because  it’s  the  sales-producing  medium  in  the  market,  THE  NEWS  carried 
38,999,424  lines  of  advertising  in  1954,  representing  51%  of  the  total — 
more  lineage  than  both  other  newspapers  combined!  The  Free  Press  carried 
25% — The  Times  24%.  This  tells  the  accurate  story  of  advertising  results 
in  the  Detroit  market. 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

WMkday  CiicitlaMan  443,65«— Sunday  CirculaHan  S4«>»  AK  9/M/S4 

Eastern  Office:  110  E.  42nd  Si.,  Naw  York  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  Tho  Loenard  Co.,  311  lincoln  Rood 

Chicago  Office:  435  N.  Michison  Avo.,  Tribuno  Towor,  Chicago,  HI.  •  Pacific  Coast:  7*5  Morkal  Sirool,  Son  Francisco,  Col». 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 


THAN  BOTH  OTHER 


HOUSTON  DAILIES 

COMBINED! 


.  .  .  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 
.  .  .  and  AGAIN  IN  1954! 


CHR0NKlE...38mi78liiies 

POST . 26^,620  lines 

PRESS . 10,618,834  lines 


REASON 


Source:  Media  Records 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher  R.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Advertising  OirKtor 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Netionel  Advertising  Mgr. 

THI  BRANHAM  COMPANY— /Valionel  Representatives 


Pooled  Program  Builds 


I 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Community  Service  Ads 


By  Atlee  Bratley 

Ad  Manager,  Racine  (Wis.)  JournaUTimes 


It  has  been  my  feeling  for 
some  time  that  more  Inland 
newspapers  could,  perhaps,  very 
conveniently  and  profitably  or¬ 
ganize  in  their  own  community 
a  program  of  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  such  as  we  have  in 
Racine. 

During  World  War  II,  we  had 
a  war  information  program,  as 
did  many  other  newspapers. 
This  we  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  1945  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  no  more  need  or 
demand  for  a  similar  program. 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADIIsHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Editor's  Note:  Following  \ 
digest  of  talk  given  at  recet 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assoemti 
convention. 


Set  Up  Yearly  Plan 

However,  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  there  continued  to  be  a 
demand  for  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  1946.  This 
demand  created  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  we  no  longer  had  a  pooled 
fund  from  which  to  work.  As  a 
result,  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  promote  numerous  signature 
pages  throughout  the  year, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  the  advertising  staff  and 
the  sponsors. 

After  going  through  a  year 
of  this  “madhouse”  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  realizing  that  there  was 
a  sound  place  for  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  advertising  program,  even 
in  peace  time,  we  decided  to  go 
back  into  a  pooled  program  and 
to  have  that  program  embrace 
a  number  of  community  activi¬ 
ties  which  could  very  appro¬ 
priately  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Some  by  request 
and  some  by  our  own  evaluation. 
We  decided  to  call  it  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Program. 

Our  experience  had  taught  us 
that  there  should  be  a  departure 
from  our  previous  program.  .  .  . 
and  that  departure  was  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  use  of  the  sponsor’s 
names  in  the  ads.  It  was  our 
feeling  that  the  message  was 
the  important  thing  and  that, 
after  all,  a  long  list  of  sponsor’s 
names  was  only  distraction  and 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  space. 
We  did,  however,  promise  to 
use  the  full  list  of  sponsor’s 
names  four  times  per  year. 

An  emblem  was  developed  to 
identify  the  various  ads  and 
that  has  been  used  continuously 
since  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  eight  years  ago. 

We  printed  up  a  brochure 


outlining  our  proposed  progm 
and  went  to  work.  The  resul 
was  that  we  had  no  difficulty! 
selling  160  to  170  sponsors  i 
$2.00  to  $10.00  per  month.  . . 
for  an  over-all  program  i 
approximately  $5,000.  Thi 
amount  we  considered  high] 
adequate  for  our  community  ai 
has  proven  to  be  so  throughm 
eight  years  of  operation, 
might  also  add  that  we  hn 
the  majority  of  the  origin 
sponsors  still  with  the  prograi 
and  they  renew  year  after  y« 
with  very  little  effort  on  « 
part  other  than  a  phone  a 
once  a  year. 

How  does  this  piogni 
work  ? 


We  do  not  have  any  set  schw 
ule  of  ads.  ...  no  full  page  id 
once  a  week  or  anything  of  tin 
sort.  We  believe  in  using  thi 
space  when  needed  and  what; 
is  needed  for  most. 

We  are  not  committed  to  de 
vote  any  portion  of  our  progm 
to  any  one  activity  or  are  * 
committed  to  use  space  week) 
...  or  even  monthly.  In  M 
opinion  and  from  our  expo 
ence,  we  have  found  that  tli 
is  the  sound  way  to  operate 
program  of  this  sort.  On  tk 
other  hand,  we  have  had  i 
many  as  three  Community  Se 
vice  ads  in  one  edition.  Ho* 
ever,  we  do  have  certain  acth 
ties  which  get  space  regulad 
w  henever  these  activities  oc<» 


Some  subjects  may  get  an  i 
perhaps  once  a  month,  for  a 
ample.  Savings  Bonds,  whii 
others  may  get  space  only  oM 
a  year.  Much  of  the  space  i 
handled  on  a  request  basis,  ai 
these  requests  are  sometini 
numerous.  On  this  score,  * 
decide  the  eligibility  of  the  > 
quest  and  the  amount  of  spai 
if  any,  that  will  be  allott^ 
it.  Our  rule  is  very  simple 
define.  ...  in  that  the  activi 
or  the  advertisement  must  j 
form  a  public  service.  In 
eight  years  of  operation,  ' 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAPTER  6 


"As  old  as  radio  ...  as  young  as  electronics"  .  .  . 
the  Aerovox  Corporation  was  founded  in  a  small  loft  in 
New  York  City  in  1922  to  meet  the  Capacitor  needs  of 
the  then  infant  radio  industry.  (Capacitors,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  condensers,  are  a  key  component  of  every 
radio,  television  set  and  transmitter.  They  are  of  almost 
endless  size  and  variety — see  illustration.) 

Today,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  uses, 
atom-smashing  betatrons,  radar,  transoceanic  guided 
missiles,  electronic  computers,  the  miracle  of  television, 
and  countless  other  electronic  devices  depend  upon 
Capacitors  by  Aerovox. 

Moving  first  from  New  York  City,  to  Brooklyn  where 
larger  quarters  were  needed,  Aerovox  then  determined 
to  seek  a  more  favorable  climate  in  a  smaller  community, 
away  from  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area. 

This  was  when  New  Bedford  and  Aerovox  became 
acquainted. 


The  Industrial  Development  Legion  of  New  Bedford, 
which  had  been  recently  founded  and  financed,  "sold" 
Aerovox  on  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  and 
provided  the  funds  to  move  this  pioneer  electronics  indus¬ 
try  to  this  city. 

That  was  in  1938.  Today,  Aerovox  is  a  nationwide 
corporation  with  its  headquarters  and  two  plants  in  New 
Bedford,  and  having  five  other  plants  and  divisions 
throughout  this  country  and  one  in  Canada.  It  is  a  major, 
if  not  the  nation's  largest,  supplier  of  all  types  of 
Capacitors  and  related  components. 

With  an  average  of  2,500  workers,  Aerovox  is  one  of 
New  Bedford's  largest  employers.  Its  yearly  payroll  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  buying  power  of  this  community. 

In  selling  the  city  of  New  Bedford  to  the  great 
producer  of  Capacitors,  in  1938,  New  Bedford  again 
demonstrated  its  own  capacity  to  solve  its  industrial 
employment  problems. 


Blanketing  the  New  Bedford  Area  —  4th  Market  of  Massachusetts 

"The  Nation's  Best-Read  Newspaper" 

BASIL  BREWER,  Publisher 

ONE  PAPER  COVERAGE:  CITY  ZONE  94%,  ENTIRE  MARKET  85% 

— - - - - Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. - 
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RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


6  Stores  Join  Forces 
To  Advertise  as  '^Guild' 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Six  Western  New  York  furni¬ 
ture'  stores  have  banded  togeth¬ 
er  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
buying  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  under  the  name  of  The 
Furniture  Guild  of  Western 
New  York. 

Charter  members  of  the 
group  are:  P.  M.  Berst  & 
Sons,  Buffalo;  Campbell’s 
Furniture,  Inc.,  G  o  w  a  n  d  a  ; 
Furniture  House,  Inc.,  Buffalo; 
Sheral  Furniture  Co.,  Buffalo; 
F.  Scherer  &  Sons,  Buffalo, 
and  Twin-Ton  Department 
Store',  Tonawanda. 

Morris  D.  Greene  of  Twin- 
Ton  Department  Store,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  group,  said 
“The  Furniture  Guild  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  is  the  result  of 
the  meeting  of  minds  of  the 
management  of  the  six  stores. 
Although  each  of  the  stores 
does  a  substantial  amount  of 
advertising,  none  could  justify 
his  advertising  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper. 

“Collectively,  we  find  it  with¬ 


in  our  ability  to  advertise  in  a 
Buffalo  newspaper.  Our  plans 
for  the  present  time  call  for  a 
weekly  advertisement  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.” 

Mr.  Greene  said  the  Guild 
plans  to  use  advertising  “dig¬ 
nified  in  appearance  and  beyond 
reproach  in  its  message  to  the 
public.”  The  items  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised  each  week  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  cooperatively  and  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  mem¬ 
bership  so  there  will  be  no 
question  of  a  potential  custo¬ 
mer  not  finding  the  identical 
advertised  items  in  each  of  the 
member  stores. 

“Unless  there  is  a  change  in 
our  thinking,”  said  Mr.  Greene, 
“we  do  not  expect  to  use  a  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  name  in  any  of  our 
advertising.  All  of  the  items 
will  carry  our  private  brand 
and  be  advertised  as  ‘Wescraft’ 
products.” 

The  Guild’s  program  calls 
for  a  cooperative  effort  to 
balance  the  inventories  of  mem¬ 
bers,  especially  in  regard  to 


Get  Aiquainted  With-- 
ELIZABETH 

FASTEST  GROWING  INDUSTRIAL 
AREA  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

THROUGH 

THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

NOW  CIRCULATING 
50,000  DAILY 
TO  COVER 

$358,000,000  IN  RETAIL  SALES 
$6,752  E.B.I.  Per  Family 

GROWING  GROWING  GROWING 

CIRCULATION  SALES  POPULATION 

229,186  CITY  ZONE 

Third  Largest  in  New  Jersey 

THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

Represented  Netionelly  by  Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 


Retailers  Join 

6D  J  •J  9  Chains  Challenging 

Roadside  t^o-op  Dept.  Store  in  Sheets 

The  nation’s  first  “road-  merchandising  ingenuity 

side  cooperative”  department  domestics  departments  in  de¬ 
store  will  open  March  17  in  Part™ont  stores  is  being  dial- 
East  Meadow,  L.  I.,  with  66  |e*}Ped  by  the  powerful  job 
small  retailers  doing  busi-  “O''®  ‘jy  ‘"tores  ir 

ness  as  Modell’s  Shoppers  ^rketing  sheets,  M.  Gordor 
World,  Henry  Modell,  presi-  9^^’  merchandise  supenisor 
dent,  Henry  Modell  &  Co.,  .^^®^tS’  towels  and  indus^ 
Inc.,  announced  this  week.  fabrics  at  Pacific  Milk 

An  advertising  budget  of  declared  la.rt  week  at  the  lOtr 
$100,000  has  been  established  forum  of  the  Linen.- 

for  the  first  year  and  will  ®"d  Domestics  Buyers  of  Amer 
be  spent  in  Newsday,  Levit-  tnc. 

torvn  Tribune  and  for  radio-  Reflecting  the  gains  in  shee; 
TV  spots.  retailing  by  chain  stores,  tb 

Both  newspapers  will  carry  Proportion  of  the  total  sheet 
special  opening  day  sections  ^“®mes.s  done  by  departmeli: 
of  from  16  to  24  pages.  and  general  stores,  traditionai- 

ly  the  major  outlet  for  domes- 
,  ,  tics,  dropped  below  50%  fou: 

merchandise  purchased  for  the  different  months  last  year, 
advertising  program  The  ad-  ^  substantial  portion  of  tb 
vertising  is  being  handled  by  gains  registered  by  chain  store 
Roizen  Advertising  Agency,  ^.an  be  attributed  to  the  pre 
I  j  r»  _  •  *  motional  emphasis  that  the. 

Colorado  Druggists  ^ave  more  rLently  been  plac- 
Plan  Ad  Campaign  ing  on  fitted  sheets,  he  said. 
The  Colorado  Phannacal  as-  The  rather  spectacular  sue 
sociation,  composed  of  645  in-  ‘^^ss  that  chain  stores  are  hai- 
dependent  druggists  in  the  iog  in  marketing  sheets  natur 
state,  will  .soon  launch  an  in-  implies  further  gains  b 

tensive  newspaper  advertising  private  brands  at  the  expense 
campaign,  it  was  revealed  last  nationally  advertised  braM 
week  by  Jack  Simmons,  presi-  sheets,  and  hence  the  mill! 
dent  of  the  association.  making  national  brands,  as  wt 

Mathews-Roberts  &  Co.,  a  as  department  stores,  shouk 
Denver  advertising  agency,  was  seriously  consider  stepping  of 
appointed  the  advertising  divi-  their  merchandising,  prom^ 
sion  of  the  association,  Mr,  tional  and  advertising  effoik 
Simmons  said,  and  will  coordin-  Retail  Linage  VP  6.8^( 
ate  the  program  with  the  as-  Retail  rose  6.8%  clu: 

sistance  of  an  advertising  com-  ^^^ed  Saturdav 

mittee  of  the  association.  Wil-  12,  above  that  of  the  cor 

ham  H.  Roberts,  formerly  in  responding  week  last  year,  at 
charge  of  drug  and  toiletries  wording  to  Media  Records’  flai 
advertising  at  the  Penver  report  for  six  index  cities.  Tb 
(Colo.)  Post,  will  be  the  ac-  compares  with  a  gain  of  0.3^ 
count  executive  at  the  agency.  year  over  the  same  weeke 

The  program  will  be  de-  1953.  The  ’53  loss  below  ’5: 
signed,  Mr.  Simmons  said,  to  ^^,^3  4.1%, 
stop  the  encroachment  of  food  ”  • 

stores  into  the  drugs  and  drug  n  1  r*  a  j  mit  . 

sundries  fields,  “and  bring  drug  C*’®**' 

. . . .  Ottercd  Newspapers 

k-  ’  ,  '  All  media  have  joined  to  giv 

*  Kvprvthind  in  J  backing  in  March  to  tb 

j  annual  $85,000,000  Red  Cros 

•wk  _  '  %  campaign  (via  Sullivan,  Stau: 

BAXnMORE  «■  ^®*’'  Colwell  &  Bayles). 

agency  has  prepare 
I  >  newspaper  ads  in  several  size 

'OlvCS  ;  from  five  columns  wide  dowt 

*  These  ads  have  been  matted  f« 
’OllllQ  i  newspaper  use.  Red  Cross  chaf 

^  ters  will  obtain  local  sponso; 

I  ship  of  the  insertions. 

Augmenting  the  advertisici 
program  are  additional  as 
prepared  by  Cramer,  Tobiai 
and  Meyer;  Metro  Associata 
Service;  Meyer  Both; 

VENiNG  Simpny  fn':."”"' 
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sales  back  to  the  drugstor 
where  they  belong.” 


revolves 

around 
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Rr  the  Kind  cf  RESPONSE  THAT  COUNTS 


VAUGHN  O  •KIDCt. 


r  or  SCHOOL* 
eO««»  HOUM 

OAKLAMO  T.  CAUrOKSIA 


January  25 i  1955 


Stanley  and 
o/o  Oaiaand  Tribune 
Oaklend,  California 

Dear  Frlenda: 

Reading  the  we  , 

?rnrua^  2^ 


anuarj  *■***  — 

<« .  -'St  "*  “is;*. 

their  eohoole. 

Sincerely i 


"'"’O'*  frf 

. ■'..“f*’'on  4s 

’'■•  . . 

'“<kI 
JJi, 

[ou  u*‘'Ue7''  ’»!• 

'orei  *" 

ss'A-iSf 
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-  e-MuacH  Via****** 

RLL»  C»*U"C»» 
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Ma.  HlHav  P. 

MAN»ata  Ta.euNt  S^hoicatc 

DCS  moimcs.  loe» 
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COAST  TO  COAST 

Readers  across  the  continent 
praise  the  value  of  worth¬ 
while  comedy  as  produced  by 
Janice  and  Stanley  Berenstain 
for  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 


Sister 

Daily  Panel 


m 


’W 


^fUC^CNCCLOA^UfCt-’ 
r5  TAt  fiesf  ntti*  teu 

NAVe  MTNC  «xw- 


/ 

(  «i;<NOM 

kyfltNO^IOTKj 


M  r4AvC)( 

dMNiTMiV 

tMTAAu  • 


A  laPA#^ 


m 

hop*  I  got  boffor  soon.  Tm  run¬ 
ning  my  poor  mothor  roggod.'* 


SISTER  CAN  BECOME  A  RESPECTED  AND 
POTENT  PART  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER,  TOO. 

CHECK  ON  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  SISTER  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY. 
1  or  2  columns  daily  1/2,  1/3  or  tabloid  Sunday  page 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DfS  MOINIS  IOWA  MADISON  AVI  NiW  YO«l(  CITY 
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'Progress  Is  Our  Most  Impor^arit  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


As  we  see  it,  this  may  be  the  key 
to  "picture-on-the-wair  television  i 

General  Electric 
develops  a  screen 
snrface  that  amplifies 
light  many  times 

This  new  discovery  permits  scientists  to 
increase  the  brightness  of  a  projected 
picture  without  increasing  its  light  source 

The  two  pictures  on  the  left  show  what  may  be 
one  of  the  more  important  scientific  discoveries 
of  recent  years. 

The  top  picture  shows  a  dim  image  of  Dr. 
Willis  Whitney,  Dr.  William  Coolidge,  past 
Directors  of  the  General  Electric  Research 
Laboratory,  and  Dr.  G.  G.  Suits,  current  Di¬ 
rector.  It  has  been  thrown  on  a  new  kind  of 
phosphor  screen  by  ultraviolet  light  from  a 
slide  projector.  The  bottom  picture  shows  what 
happens  when  the  screen  is  “turned  on”  and  an 
electric  current  applied  to  it.  The  surface  ac¬ 
tually  reflects  back  more  light  energy  than  is 
projected  on  it. 

Light  amplification  in  a  single  phosphor 
layer  is  a  basic  discovery.  It  may  open  the  way 
to  TV  sets  so  flat  they  can  hang  on  the  wall, 
improved  equipment  for  medical  research  and 
other  exciting  possibilities. 

This  key  development  is  one  of  the  recent  con¬ 
tributions  of  General  Electric’s  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  research,  which  over  76  years  has  led 
to  new  products  and  jobs.  As  we  see  it,  it  is  a 
good  example  of  progress  in  the  American  way. 


Thin  TV  set  of  1965,  as  desipiers  imagine  it  now,  is 
shown  next  to  one  of  today’s  TV  tubes.  Dr.  Suits  holds 
in  his  hand  the  new  light-booster  screen  developed  by 
Dr.  Ferd  Williams  and  D.  A.  Cusano  of  Gene-al  Electric. 


Pooled  Program 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

have  never  had  anyone  consider 
our  decision  unfair. 

Tells  Advantages 

I  would  be  wasting  your  time 
and  mine  if  I  did  not  think  that 
this  type  of  program  could  be 
profitably  and  conveniently 
adopted  for  your  own  commu¬ 
nity  .  .  .  and  here  is  way! 

First  ....  and  most  import¬ 
ant.  A  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing  program  in  your  newspaper 
will  provide  adequate  advertis¬ 
ing  space  for  many  worthy  com¬ 
munity  activities  and  further 
the  success  of  these  undertak¬ 
ings  ....  many  of  which  may 
now  be  receiving  little  or  no 
newspaper  advertising  support. 

Second.  ...  A  program  of 


repeated  begging  and  signa¬ 
ture  pages  eventually  fall  into 
that  category  of  selling.  Also, 
it  has  some  tendency  to  relieve 
the  news  department  because 
the  committee  chairmen  and 
publicity  people  for  community 
activities  are  hot  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  news  columns 
of  your  newspaper  to  insure 
the  success  of  their  program. 

What  constitutes  a  public 
service  advertising  program  ? 
Well,  this  will  depend  to  some 
degree  upon  the  decisions  made 
by  your  newspaper  and  some 
by  the  people  in  your  commu¬ 
nity. 

Most  of  you  people  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  many  worthy 
programs  coming  to  you  from 
the  Advertising  Coimcil.  Not 
all  of  these  programs  are 
adaptable  to  every  community, 
but  many  are. 


Workshop 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


joining  the  Bureau  in  1952,  was 
advertising  sales  manager  of 
the  Madison,  Wis.,  Newspapers 
where  he  amassed  years  per¬ 
sonal  selling  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  workshop’s  tools 
and  techniques. 

Other  Bureau  members  as¬ 
signed  to  the  workshop  staff  are 
Robert  Van  Slambrouck  and 
Mark  Arnold.  Mr.  Van  Slam¬ 
brouck  sold  advertising  for  the 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Frees  and  the  Hays  (Kan.) 
Daily  News,  then  taught  adver¬ 
tising  on  the'  staff  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Penn 
State  University.  He  joined  the 
Bureau  in  1950. 


A  former  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  Democrat,  Mr.  Arnold 
joined  the  Bureau  in  1952  after 
serving  as  editor  and  business 
manager  of  World  Trade  maga¬ 
zine. 

Typical  Costs 

Typical  expense  for  a  news¬ 
paper  sending  a  man  to  the 
workshop,  exclusive  of  travel 
and  personal  expenses,  runs 
about  $95.00,  allowing  $50.00 
for  hotel  and  meals  and  $45.00 
for  the  workshop  registration 
fee. 

The  full  story  of  the  Bureau’s 
Workshop  for  Retail  Salesmen 
is  available  in  a  booklet  titled, 
“Newspaper  Sales  Training 
That  Works.”  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  at  no  charge  from  the  Re¬ 
tail  Department,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  570  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  22. 


this  sort  takes  the  burden  off 
a  few  civic  minded  business  peo¬ 
ple  and  spreads  the  cost  over 
a  wide  segment  of  business  and 
industry  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  The  so-called  “sucker 
list”  is  eliminated  and  puts  this 
category  of  legitimate  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  sound  business-like 
basis. 


The  standard  work  for  editors 

and  publishers  for  87  years  The  compact  Ayer  Directory  is  a  one-volume 

referetrce  shelf.  Publishers  say  it’s  indispensable 
in  planning  newspaper  promotions,  studying 
facts  about  competitive  printed  media. 


Third.  ...  It  has  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  which  is 
sometimes  peddled  by  outsiders 
and  sometimes  by  people  in 
your  own  community  under  the 
guise  of  performing  a  public 
service.  Furthermore,  you  have 
some  reasonable  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  over  how  much  advertising 
is  adequate  for  this  or  that 
community  activity.  It  puts  the 
bulk  of  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  your 
newspaper — where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Fourth.  ...  It  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  method  of  handling  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising  by  your 
business  and  industrial  friends 
who  must  essentially  become 
the  sponsors  of  any  such  pro¬ 
gram.  For  two  reasons,  first, 
because  there  is  only  one  solici¬ 
tation  a  year,  and  secondly, 
they  know  at  the  outset  what 
they  will  be  spending  in  your 
•ewspaper  for  this  type  of  ad- 
fertising.  Also,  they  are  aware 
that  they  are  not  being  imposed 
•pon  by  repeated  solicitations 
end  that  many  others  in  the 
lommunity  are  sharing  the 
lost. 

Fifth.  ...  It  is  a  time  saver 
Is  well  as  a  particularly  hap¬ 
ly  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Idling  sponsored  advertising  by 
four  staff.  Since  it  eliminates 
iignature  pages,  it  disposes  of 
Me  of  the  most  distasteful 
I  types  of  selling  a  solicitor  has 
I  to  contend  with.  No  one  likes 


1955  AYER  DIRECTORY 


No  other  single  volume 
gives  you  all  this  Information 


*^Y-SEVFNTH-YEAR 


New  data.  New  maps.  Indexed  and 
cross-indexed  to  give  you  the  facts  fast. 


Yoa'll  fiad  the  names  and  addresses,  subscription  prices, 
editors,  publishers  and  other  data  for  21,000  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  in  the  U.S.  and  its  possessions. 
Also  in  Canada,  Bermuda,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Yea'll  find  theexact  location, by county,of  all  U.S. weekly 
newspapers.  Up-to-date  maps  of  each  state,  territory 
and  Canadian  province  appear  with  editorial  matter. 

Yen'll  find  full  listings  for  scientific  and  professional  pub¬ 
lications.  Data  by  states  on  population  shifts,  motor 
vehicle  registrations,  families  with  radios  and  television 
sets,  life  insurance  sales,  number  of  farms  in  each  state. 

Yoa'll  find  banking  information,  number  of  telephones 
and  other  vital  facts  for  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities  of 
25,000  population  or  more.  And  the  latest  agricultural, 
industrial,  geographic  and  transportation  information 
for  over  9000  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities  and  towns. 

The  1955  Ayer  Directory  can  save  you  hundreds  of 
steps,  hours  of  research  and  quantities  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  are  printed. 
Order  yours  today. 


Orders  ($30  postpaid  within  the  U.S.) 
should  be  sent  to  the  publisher, 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  E, 

W.  Washington  Square,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


tory,  copy  and  pictures  for  power  of  a  hard-hitting 

1  newspaper  ad  in  be-  newspaper  ad  that  sold  7,200 
half  of  Ken-L-Ration  kept  merchandise  was 

pace  with  hourly  develop-  brought  home  to  the  Zotox 
ments  at  the  final  judging  Pharmacal  Company,  Stam- 
3f  the  Westminster  Dog  Conn.,  last  week.  Result; 

Show  in  New  York,  Feb.  Zotox  has  revamped  its  entire 
15,  ’  media  schedule  in  order  to 

.  concentrate  more  heavily  on 

As  a  result  the  half-page  newspaper  space, 
ad  (via  Needhani  Louis  &  Macy’s,  NeW  York,  ran  a 
Brorby  Inc  )  with  United  eoO-line  ad  in  the  New  York 
Press  Telephoto  pictures  of  and  the  New  York  New> 

Je  winners,  appeared  in  ^  promote  Triocin,  a  newly. 

e  spo  s  section  of  the  developed  acne  remedy  di.scov- 
Chi^go  Tribune  here  Wed-  ^^ed  by  Zotox  Pharmacal. 
nesday  morning  A  similar  ^s  a  result  of  these  two  ads, 
ad  for  Ken-L-Ration  also  Macy’s  sold  7,200  units  of  Trio- 
appeared  in  the  New  York  ^nd  immediately  had  to  re- 

order  an  additional  4,000  units. 
aid  Tribune.  ^Yiich  has  caused  Fred 

The  Quaker  Oats  Com-  Mayer,  Zotox  president,  to  re- 
pany  utilized  U.  P.  Tele-  vamp  his  national  ad  schedule 
photos  and  wire  copy  to  to  concentrate  more  heavily  on 
present  the  information  newspaper  linage.  The  news- 
about  the  winners,  under  paper  campaign  for  Triocin 
the’  heading:  “Dogs  Fed  on  kicked  off  in  a  dozen  cities 
Ken-L-Ration  Take  Nation’s  on  Feb.  23. 

Top  Honors.”  According  to  Zotox  Phar- 

The  material  used  was  macal,  Triocin  received  an  un- 
replated  four  times  to  keep  expected  push  when  syndicated 
the  ad  up  to  date  from  edi-  Walter  Wmche  ran 

tion  to  edition.  The  ad  in  f" 

.1..  ,  j...  .  ,  ..  tox  officials  pointed  out,  re- 

TT  T>  ion  carried  five  gyited  in  a  great  deal  of  added 

•  j  telephotos  of  win-  distribution  that  would  have 
ning  dogs,  headed  by  cham-  taken  much  longer  to  achieve, 
pion  Kippax  Feamaught,  a  and  also  produced  inquiries 
bulldog  judged  best  of  show,  from  cities  all  over  the  coun- 


J  American  Motors  Ups 

Beginning  in  March,  Hiram  Hallas  to  PR  Chief 
Walker,  Inc.,  will  launch  one  Appointment  of  Howard  E. 
of  the  strongest  localized  cam-  Hallas  as  public  relations  di- 
paigns  ever  developed  for  Im-  rector  was  announced  last  week 
perial  whiskey.  Newspapers  are  by  George  Romney,  president 
to  be  used  exclusively.  of  American  Motors  Corpora- 

Concentrated  in  New  York  tion.  He  was  formerly  associate 


Roads  to  New  York  State’s 
Second  toggest  Market 


l,4OO,0lpO  PEOPLE  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE'S  ^GHT  WESTm^’^9i^TlES 


Offers  Split-Run 


Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd.’s  advertising  and  publicity 
department,  will  succeed  Jesse 


Breakfast  Briefs 


L.  Austin,  an  assistant  general 
passenger  manager,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  Feb.  28  after  50  years. 

Mr,  Kramer  covered  the  Nev 
York  waterfront  as  a  ships  new! 
reporter  from  1934  to  1935. 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE 
BUFFALO  MARKET  OF  OVER 
1,400,000  PEOPLE 


“A.F.L.  and  C.LO.  to  Wed,” 
says  a  P.D.  headline.  All  good 
friends  of  the  happy  couple 
hope  it  will  not  be  a  case  of 
labor’s  love  lost. 


From  1936  to  1940  he  served 
on  the  advertising  and  publicity 
staff  of  United  States  Lines. 

Mr.  Kramer  will  be  succeeded 
by  Robert  C.  Montgfomery,  until 
now  assistant  manager  of  the 
department.  At  one 


The  White  House  is  awaiting 
this  cable  from  Marshal  Zhukov 
in  Moscow:  “Have  golf  bag. 
Will  travel.” 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


agency  department.  At  onei 
time  Mr.  Montgomery  worked! 
for  the  New  York  Times  and' 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Edtter  and  Publithcr 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Nofienal  R»pr»t«nlaeivM 


From  tho  Clovtland  Plain  Dealer 
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the  United  Press. 
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IN  58  CORNERS  OF  THE  U.5.A. 
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SERVICE! 


WITH  DAY  AND  NIGHT  PHONES 
CLINE  AND  WESTINGHOUSE  HAS  SET 
NEW  HIGHS  IN  STANDARDS  OF  SERVICE 


For  the  overwhelming  number  of  newspapers  ordering  and  installing 


Cline-Westinghouse  Drives  and  Controls,  three  Cline  Electric  Service 


Offices  and  55  Westinghouse  Engineering  and  Service  locations,  with 


qualified  factory  trained  men,  are  located  strategically  over  the 


U.S.A. — all  on  24-hour  alert. 

FOR  DAY  OR  NIGHT  SERVICE  .  .  .  CALL  CLINE  FIRST 

Cliff  side  4-7500,  Chicago 
Venable  6-0701,  New  York 
Madison  6-3881,  Los  Angeles 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Want  Ad  Promotion 
Aids  Circulation 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Experience  proves  that  a 
good  classified  section  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  factor  in  helping  us  to 
maintain  a  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  80% 
daily,”  replies  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  R.  F.  Marx  to  this  writer’s 
query,  “What  is  the  relationship 
between  circulation  and  classi¬ 
fied?” 


Newspaper  management  has 
become  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  a  success7 
ful  want  ad  section  in  getting 
and  keeping  circulation.  On 
many  occasions  top  newspaper 
executives  have  expressed  this 
view.  What  this  department 
wanted  to  do  here,  however, 
was  to  have  the  circulation 
managers  themselves  state  the 


"NEW  ENGLAND  markets  are  BEST 
known  by  the  RETAIL  company 

they  keep! 


John  W.  Lightbody 

District  Manager,  New  England 
for  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 


“The  soundest  basis  for  in¬ 
vestment  of  advertising  and 
sales-promotional  dollars  in 
any  New  England  market  is 
Retail  Sales  potential,”  says 
John  W.  Lightbody,  District 
Manager,  New  England,  for 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

“For  example:  to  evaluate 
the  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
grocery  market,  the  most  reli¬ 
able  yardstick  of  sales  poten¬ 
tial  is  annual  Retail  Grocery 
Sales  which  are  in  excess  of 
$168  million.  Wholesale-gro¬ 
cery  volume'  alone  gives  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  picture.  Despite 
Worcester’s  prominence  as  a 
wholesale-grocery-distribution- 
center,  three  of  its  major 
chains  (Stop  &  Shop,  First 


National  and  A&P  with  more 
than  75  super  markets)  have 
their  warehouse  and  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  outside  of  the 
Worcester  area. 

“The  Worcester  Grocery 
Market  .  .  .  like  most  New 
England  markets  ...  is  best 
known  by  its  Retail  Sales.” 

Local  Level  Knowledge  is  a 
Must  for  Top-Level  Decision- 
Making. 

*  This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market  by 
The  Worcester  Telegram,  The 
Evening  Gazette,  and  The 
Sunday  Telegram.  George  F. 
Booth,  publisher.  Circulation 
daily,  156,445;  Sunday,  103,- 
999. 


case.  The  object  of  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  of  course,  is  not  only 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  high  level  promotion  ac¬ 
tivity  on  behalf  of  classified, 
per  se,  but  with  an  eye  to  the 
circulation  implications  of  such 
promotion. 

Mr.  Marx  says  that  classified 
particularly  boosts  circulation 
in  the  home  delivery  division, 
because,  “classified  items  appeal 
to  the  home,  the  woman,  the 
family.” 


Readership  Appeal 

The  vicepresident  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  Or- 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.,  ranks  classified 
with  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  in  readership  appeal.  “In 
my  mind,  I  cannot  visualize  a 
newspaper  as  a  powerful,  re¬ 
sult  producing  medium  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  top  rating  readership 
without  that  newspaper  having 
a  large  volume  of  classified  and 
department  store  advertising 
any  more  than  I  can  picture, 
in  my  mind,  an  active,  booming, 
well  located  shopping  center 
without  large  department  stores 
and  large  super-markets,”  he 
says. 

“Quite  naturally,”  he  added, 
“the  larger  the  volume  of 
classified  advertising  the  strong¬ 
er  the  pulling  power  of  the 
medium. 

“In  addition  to  adding  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  to  a  newspaper,  classi¬ 
fied  helps  a  reader  to  uncon¬ 
sciously  or  otherwise  decide 
that  the  newspaper  is  printed 
for  the  masses  both  from  an 
advertising  as  well  as  a  news 
standpoint.  This  naturally 
makes  it  easier  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  sell  more 
newspapers.” 

A  proven  human  interest  fea¬ 
ture,  loaded  with  circulation 
implications  is  the  Boys’  & 
Girls’  Want  Ad  feature.  The' 
Philadelphia  Inquirer^s  highly 
successful  version  of  this  gim¬ 
mick  ran  Monday,  February 
14th  and  attracted  1,814  ads 
and  7,390  lines.  Certainly  none 
of  the  1,814  juniors  who  placed 
their  ads,  free,  on  this  occasion, 
will  ever  forget  the  experience. 


Cites  Examples 
Their  friends,  their  parents 
and  the  general  readers  of  the 
paper  who  read  some  of  the 
ads  purely  for  the  fun  of  it, 
were  impressed  with  the  in¬ 
tensely  human  element  includ¬ 
ing  uncorrected  spelling.  An 
example:  “I’d  like  to  buy  a 
colie  puppie — all  I  have  is  a 
few  dollars  saved,  D.  R.  Martin, 
age  13,  etc.”  Here’s  another; 
“Wanted  fox  terrier  puppy,  not 
yet  named,  if  possible.  Consult 


Exhibits  Chairman  of  the  ’55 
ANCAM  Convention,  Phil 
Crawford,  CAM,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Courier  Express  reminds 
CAMs  to  start  gathering  their 
best  promotion  efforts  for  dis¬ 
play  at  the  annual  meeting 
which  will  be  held  in  Rochester 
June  26-30.  This  year  again, 
awards  will  be  made  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  under  50,000 
circulation  category  as  well  as 
to  those  over  that  figure. 

Too  Late  To  Classify:  CAMs 
who  attend  the  Northwest 
CAMs  Conference  in  Seattle 
March  20-22  are  in  for  a  sys¬ 
tematic  refresher  course'  on  the 
fundamentals  of  classified.  To 
newcomers  in  the  CAM  cate¬ 
gory  it  will  be  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  highly  specialized 
business  of  running  a  classi¬ 
fied  department.  General  chair¬ 
man  of  the  parley  is  Lester  P. 
Jenkins,  CAM,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  and  program  chairman 
is  Danielle  Wyman,  CAM, 
Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald. 
An  original  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  $10  award  for  the 
best  3  minute  talk  on  new 
business  ideas  ...  A  public  no¬ 
tice  ad  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  offering  a  steel  swing 
bridge  for  sale'  “capable  of 
carrying  100,000  vehicles, 
500,000  pedestrians  or  10,000,- 
000  chickens  daily”  rated  front 
page  treatment,  a  picture  and 
an  editorial.  The  unique  want 
ad  even  elicited  notice  in  com¬ 
peting  media.  Price  tag  on  the 
bridge  (and  it  was  a  bona  fide 
offer  placed  by  the  Terry  Con¬ 
tracting  Company,  N.  Y.)  was 
$100,000.  Moral:  Nothing’s  too 
big  for  those  Kttle  ads. 


Roberta  Dunlap,  age  11,  etc.”  h 
(Italics  ours.)  I 

Like  classified  in  general  the  " 
kids’  want  ad  feature  in  the 
Inquirer  truly  reflects  the  eco-  I 
nomic  status  and  chief  interests  ^ 
of  the  youngsters  involved.  Of 
the  three  full  pages,  the  first 
page  was  devoted  wholly  to 
Situations  Wanted  ads.  There 
were  three  additional  columns 
of  baby  sitter  offers.  There 
were  two  columns  of  bikes  of¬ 
fered  and  a  column  of  skates. 

Pets  accounted  for  almost  a 
column  and  Let’s  Swap  for 
about  three  columns.  A  box  at 
the  head  of  the  page  read, 
“These  Boy  and  Girl  Want-Ads 
have  all  been  run  exactly  as 
sent  in  to  us.  Misspelling  and 
improper  punctuation  are  to  be 
expected  and  help  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading.  Read  them 
thoroughly!”  For  newspapers 
that  can  afford  the  space  and 
the  expense  involved.  Kid’s 
Want  Ads  is  an  outstanding 
good  will  ambassador. 
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you  have  to 
get  off  your 


These  days,  you  have  to  get  off  your  ^ 
to  move  merchandise. 

That’s  why,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  DAILY  NEWS  is  such  a  help. 

In  DAILY  NEWS-LAND,  Well-paid  workers 
who  go  out  and  bring  home  the  bacon, 
bring  the  daily  news  home,  too. 

More  and  more  Philadelphians 
are  reaching  out  for  our  bright 
evening  tabloid  because  it  glistens 
with  features,  sparkles  with  life. 

Once  they  look  at  all  three, 
Philadelphians  stay  with  the  bright  one! 

That’s  why,  in  Philadelphia, 
only  one  paper  is  growing  while 
the  other  two  decline. 

philA'oAphia 

daily,Cnews 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  rising  star! 

pJC  Only  the  daily  news  has  kept  pace 
with  Philadelphia's  hefty  population 
growth.  ABC  figures  reveal  that 
since  all  Philadelphia  papers  went  to  5^, 
the  Inquirer  has  lost  10.6%  in  circulation, 
the  Bulletin  is  down  9.0%.  While  the  other 
two  decline,  the  daily  NEWS  has  gained  9.4%. 
So  as  we  say:  In  Philadelphia, 
only  the  daily  news  is  growing. 

ABC  Publishers'  statements  9-30-4T :  9-30-54. 


* 


in 


Philadelphia! 


NEW  YORK:  William  A.  Maher 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  Murray  Hill  2-9197 


CHICAGO:  J.  J.  Twomey 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Andover  3-5270 


DETROIT:  Charles  J.  Sheppard 
1061  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Woodward  2-30B0 
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Store  Prizes 
Under  Ban  in 
Rigid  Ruling 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Herbert  M.  Peterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Dailies  of 
Connecticut,  reminded  an  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  here  Feb. 
14  that  strict  enforcement  of  a 
recent  State  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  can  have  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Peterson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  referring  to 
the  case  between  his  newspaper 
and  State’s  Attorney  Albert  S. 
Bill  of  Hartford,  asserted: 
“The  law  is  so  severe,  football 
captains  tossing  a  coin  just  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  a  game 
are  liable  to  arrest.” 

According  to  the  court  deci¬ 
sion,  he  explained,  retail  mer¬ 
chants  are  prevented  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  certain  trade  prac¬ 
tices  recognized  as  legal  in  47 
states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  federal  jurisdiction, 


including  the  Postal  Service. 

He  called  upon  all  state’s  at¬ 
torneys  in  Connecticut  to  en¬ 
force  this  law  without  partial¬ 
ity.  The  prohibition  involves 
such  matters  as  guessing  the 
number  of  beans  in  a  jar  and 
the  awarding  of  prizes  by  lot  to 
persons  attending  free  public 
exhibitions.  In  all  cases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  Britain  Her¬ 
ald  executive,  the  drawings  in¬ 
volve  a  prize,  but  do  not  require 
the  participant  to  risk  his 
money  or  anything  else  of 
value. 

“In  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  law,”  he  concluded,  “the 
sale  and  distribution  of  national 
publications  in  Connecticut, 
which  contain  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  nature,  may  be  af¬ 
fected.  This  might  include  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  programs 
broadcasting  such  prize  con¬ 
tests  and  drawings.” 

• 

Best  Front  Pajje 

Los  Angeles 

The  Van  Suyx  News  was 
awarded  its  fourth  Los  Angeles 
Times  trophy  recently  for  the 
best  front  page  among  weekly 
papers  in  California. 


Papers  Affected 
In  Wage-Hour  Bill 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Senate  Bill  S.662,  jointly 
sponsored  by  six  Democratic 
Senators,  contains  several 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (Wage-Hour 
Law)  which  would  affect  news¬ 
papers  directly  advises  Tom 
Tanner,  secretary-manager  of 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  bill,  referred  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  would  delete  cur¬ 
rent  statutory  exemption  of 
small  daily,  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  newspapers  with  less 
than  4,000  circulation  and 
would  strike  out  the  exemption 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  directly 
to  the  consumers. 

The  proposed  bill  would 
amend  the  Wage-Hour  Law  to 
provide  that  employes  in  an 
“executive,  administrative  or 
profe-ssional  capacity”  must  be 
paid  at  a  rate  of  $6,000  per 
annum  or  more  to  qualify  for 
exemption  under  definitions  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


(Present  requirements  for  ex¬ 
emption  include,  among  other 
things,  a  minimum  weekly 
salary  of  $55  for  executives 
and  $75  for  administrative  and 
professional  employees.) 

In  addition,  S.662  would  raise 
the  present  minimum  wage 
from  75c  to  $1.25  per  hour. 
• 

Wrong  Number,  Please 

Washington 

Here’s  a  typo  that  paid  off, 
two  ways:  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  printed,  as 
the  ’phone  number  of  the 
Bethesda  Theater,  Oliver  2- 
2869,  which  happens  to  be  one 
digit  off  but  is  the  extension 
of  Kenneth  Sprankle,  assistant 
clerk  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  congres¬ 
sional  aide  told  the  paper  he 
was  tired  of  repeating  that 
“Ava  Gardner  is  featured  in 
‘The  Barefoot  Contessa,’  at  the 
Bethesda  Theater.”  And,  he 
said:  “1  didn’t  know  so  many 
people  read  the  Post  and 
Times-Herald.”  So,  the  news¬ 
paper  printed  it  all  in  a  box, 
making  both  the  theater  and 
its  own  circulation  department 
very  happy. 


This  advertisement  cost  $1,146^° 

and  was  noted  by 

30%  of  the  women  and  28%  of  the  men,  or 

154,380  readers 

(or  135  readers  per  dollar) 

of  the  Los  Angeles  HERALD-EXPRESS  August  19th,  1954  issue 
Space:  1470  lines,  based  on 

^  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff  Research  Survey 

For  information  concerning  the  regular  monthly 
Starch  Survey  of  the  Herold-Exprett,  contact  the 
\  Herald-Expreu  or  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

\  A  good  illustration  of  Sound  Advertising 

\  \  »♦«**:»  PRODUCT 

^  2 — A  low  rate  factor 

\  3— In  a  medium  where  advertising  is  welcome 

- The  Los  Angelos  market  Is  heavily  consentrated 

(Reduce  o  Angolos  County 

The  HCRALD-iXPRlSS  heavily  concentrates  its  circulation 
In  Los  Angeles  County 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 

Largest  Evening  Newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Circulation  over  300,000  ABC 
Represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REOAN  A  SCHMITT 
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Ir  Seotife  1(011  reuck: 


OF  SEAHLE'S  TOP  INCOME  FAMILIES 

OHd  117,000  OUT  OF  226,200 

HOUSEHOLDS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Ih*  n«M*nally  rccognliad  Mwtpopar 
r»Marcli  organiiatl«n,  Dan  E.  Clorii  N 
A  AMoclotM.  _ 


WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN... 


^  Seattle  @ime$ 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


I  R»pr>in>»J  by  O'AAARA  4  OtMSm,  MC  •  Nvw  Yorfc  •  D^lroN  •  CWcopo  •  let  AaqoIm  •  Son  froncoco 
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DEPTH  OF 


reaches  the 
foundation 
of 

buying 

power 


Merely  scratching  the  surface  of  a  market  fails  to  produce 
the  maximum  number  of  sales.  Experience  proves  that  it 
is  essential  to  jjenetrate  the  surface  —  to  reach  down  into 
the  major  interests  and  desires  of  the  men,  women,  and 
youth  that  make  up  a  market,  in  order  to  re2dize  the  full 
impact  of  your  advertising. 

By  advertising  regularly  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  your  sales  message  penetrates  to 
its  true  destination  with  full  effectiveness,  in  a  market  that 
has  much  better  than  average  bu3dng  power  for  worth¬ 
while  goods  and  services.  And  in  this  great  international 
daily  newspaper,  your  advertising  will  get  preferred  reading 
by  these  MONITOR  families.  They  turn  to  its  columns 
daily  for  product  news  as  well  as  world  news. 

Retailers  tell  us  repeatedly  that  MONITOR  readers 
consistently  ask  for  brands  they  see  nationally  advertised 
in  their  favorite  newspaper.  May  we  submit  a  tailor-made 
program  for  your  product?  —  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 

SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  "  Every  few  days  some  enthusiastic  Monitor 
reader  writes  in  stating  that  she  has  purchased  our  product  as  a 
direct  result  of  our  Monitor  advertising  . . .  such  response  to  our 
advertising  is  a  new  and  most  gratifying  experience  to  us.” 


Christian 
Science 
'  Monitor 

Ottefy 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 


News,  Advertising.  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House. 
163.  -4  Strand 


“THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 


‘Movie  Critic  of  the  Year  ’ 


I  Pittsburgh 

1  Harold  V.  Cohen,  drama 
1  critic  for  the  Post-Gazette, 
1  received  the  Screen  Direc- 

I  tors’  Guild  award  as  “Movie 
Critic  of  the  Year”  Feb.  13 

fat  a  dinner  in  HollyM-ood. 
But  that  came  as  an  anti¬ 
climax. 

I  A  pure  sentimentalist,  he 
is  still  thinking  of  the'  testi- 
E  monial  dinner  given  him  the 
g  night  of  Feb.  2  by  Pitts- 
I  burgh  Tent  No.  1  of  the 
I  Variety  Club.  Some  300 
■  prominent  Pittsburghers  sa- 

t  luted  him  as  a  columnist 
“who  puts  the  truth  ahead 
of  anything  else”  in  review- 
m  ing  movies. 

B  For  Pittsburgh,  it  was  an 
p  unusual  show  of  affection 
M  and  respect  for  a  newspa- 
E  perman.  It  was  the  first 
I  such  tribute  here  to  a  movie 
I  or  drama  critic.  All  that  was 
E  fitting,  for  Mr.  Cohen  was 
g  Pittsburgh’s  first  movie  cri- 
g  tic  and  one  of  the  earliest 
g  in  the  United  States  out- 
g  side  of  New  York  City. 

I  After  graduating  from 
I  Penn  State  University,  he 
p  joined  the  Post-Gazette  staff 
I  as  a  copy-reader  in  1926. 
m  Following  several  months  of 

1^  that,  he  became  drama  edi¬ 
tor.  In  October,  1928,  at  the 
■  age  of  22,  he  wrote  his  first 
g  movie  review.  The  film  was 
■  titled  “Oh,  Kay”  and  it 
g  starred  Colleen  Moore. 

E  He  estimates  now  that  he 
I  has  probably  commented,  in 
j  print,  on  nearly  8,000 
=  movies. 

P  He  developed  a  reputation 
g  in  the  movie  industry  for 
g  “calling  his  shots”  as  he  saw 
M  them,  even  at  the  risk  of 
E  being  condemned  by  associ- 

Iates  and  friends  in  the  thea- 
_  trical  fields. 

B  “It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a 
g  critic,”  he  said  in  a  modest 

ABC  Has  500 
Canadian  Members 

Chicago 

With  the  release  of  its  ini¬ 
tial  audit  report,  the'  Vietoria- 
Invemess  Bulletin,  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  be¬ 
came  the  500th  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
in  Canada.  The  Bulletin  circu¬ 
lates  mainly  in  Victoria  and 
Inverness  counties. 

The  Canadian  ABC  member¬ 
ship  includes  97  national  ad¬ 
vertisers;  43  advertising  ag;en- 


speech.  “Many  times  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  office  know¬ 
ing  a  picture  meant  a  great 


k’W 


f.” 


I.  ELMER  ECKER,  left,  chief 
barker  of  the  Pittsburgh  Variety 
Club,  presents  a  plaque  to  Har¬ 
old  V.  Cohen.  In  the  center  is 
William  Block,  publisher  of  the 
Post-Gazette. 

deal  to  people  .  .  .  but  know¬ 
ing  that  I  must  do  what  I 
had  to  do  .  .  .  times  when  I 
hoped  I  might  have  taken 
up  a  less  hazardous  profes¬ 
sion.” 

He  said  the'  major  shaie 
of  credit  for  his  award  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Post-Gazette, 
adding : 

“It  is  a  privilege  to  work 
for  a  paper  dedicated  to 
equality,  to  fairness  and  to 
justice  ...  to  be  able  to 
think  and  write  and  feel  for 
oneself  .  .  .  these  are  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  greatest  com¬ 
forts.” 

Among  testimonials  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  motion  picture 
camera  and  a  statuette  hon¬ 
oring  him  as  Pittsburgh’s 
“best  dressed  gent.”  The 
latter  took  note  of  his  pen¬ 
chant  for  strange-looking 
sports  shirts.  The  dinner 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
on  which  Mr.  Cohen  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  attired  in 
a  conventional  suit,  shirt 
and  bow-tie. 


cies;  97  daily  newspapers;  192 J 
weekly  newspapers;  33  maga¬ 
zines;  19  business  publicationa 
16  farm  publications;  and  3 
miscellaneous  members.  Toti 
ABC  membership  is  now  at  at 
all-time  high  of  3,590  members 

Other  new  ABC  members 
among  newspapers  are: 

Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Timet, 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald;  Lufkh 
(Tex.)  Daily  News;  Marshal 
(Tex.)  News  Messenger;  Pam- 
pa  (Tex.)  Daily  and  Sundai 
Spokesman;  Ladysmith  (B.C.) 
Chronicle;  Parksville  (B.C.) 
Progress,  the  latter  two  week¬ 
lies, 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

Bituminous  Coal  Institute 


A  DEPARTMINT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOOATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDINO,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.C. 


February,  1955 

The  problems  facing  coal  producers  are  a  sobering  factor  in 
the  face  of  optimism  over  our  rising  national  economy.  These 
problems  must  be  solved  to  strengthen  the  industry  now.  Only 
with  a  strong  coal  industry  can  we  call  our  economy  stable 
...can  we  count  on  an  adequate  fuel  supply  in  time  of  need. 
If  the  coal  industry  can  surmount  its  problems  today,  many 
indications  point  to  the  future  situation  being  greatly 
improved.  Foremost  ajnong  these  indications  are  the  expansion 
of  coal’s  present  markets  and  the  development  of  new  ones. 
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Among  the  potential  markets  for  coal  are  the  new  engines 
under  development  now.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  these  is 
the  coal-fired  steam-turbine  electric  locomotive .  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  been  conducting  successful 
experiments  on  such  an  engine .  Heavier  loads  can  be  hauled 
at  much  lower  cost  by  this  model  than  the  conventional 
locomotives,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 
Development  of  new  coal  burning  techniques  and  new  engines 
is  regarded  with  great  interest  by  coal  producers. 
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Another  step  in  researching  new  uses  for  coal  is  experimen¬ 
tation  with  underground  gasification.  This  method  offers  the 
quick  availability  of  coal's  energy  without  the  usual  mining 
and  transporting  costs .  The  mamufacture  of  other  fuels  from 
coal  is  not  a  new  technique,  but  it  is  a  logical  one.  Our 
great  reserves  of  coal  with  its  rich  energy  content  promise 
power  for  centuries  when  other  fuel  resources  become  depleted. 
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The  use  of  coal  to  produce  chemicals  is  ranked  by  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Glenn,  of  Mellon  Institute,  as  one  of  the  coal 
industry's  most  significant  advances.  More  than  125  indi¬ 
vidual  compounds  have  been  isolated  and  identified  by 
chemicals  derived  from  coal .  The  actual  derivatives  number 
in  the  thousands  and  encompass  many  industries .  Vast  new 
plants  are  being  built  now  to  change  coal  into  chemicals 
commercially,  while  research  continues  as  science  works  to 
unlock  even  more  of  the  secrets  buried  in  coal. 
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Not  a  new  market,  but  so  important  that  it  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  resume  are  the  electric  utilities.  Consuming 
about  115  million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  this  market  gives  every 
indication  of  shooting  to  around  250  million  tons  by  1965. 
McGraw-Hill's  "The  American  Economy:  Prospects  for  Growth" 
estimates  that  by  1970  annual  consumption  of  electric  power 
will  be  three  times  the  amount  used  today.  "Up  to  1970," 
according  to  the  report,  "the  principal  effect  of  the  use  in 
power  generation  on  fuel  demand  will  be  to  increase  the  coal 
requirements  of  the  power  industry .  Coal' demand  may  increase 
by  150%  by  1970,  even  with  improved  burning  techniques." 


MaNrial  in  Coal  Fo<t«  may  bo  quolod  or  roproducod  for  any  purpoto.  If  fwrHior  information  it  dotirod,  contact  Bituminovt  Coai  Inttitwto. 
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ENGINEERING  REPORTS 


editions  of  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
at  average  of  60,000-pph,  when  required  in  daily  production. 


DEPENDABLE  POWER  provided  by  G-E  electronic  press  drive  on 
Goss  Headliner  permits  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  to  run 


FULL  SPEED  PASTES  are  no  problem — even  at  60,000-pph — ^be¬ 
cause  Wood  Automatic  Autopasters  powered  by  G-E  Thy-mo- 
trol*  drives  provide  positive  splices  regardless  of  press  speed. 

*t#g.  Gtmral  Bhcfrk  trad*maHc» 


PRODUCTION  CONTINUITY  is  aided  by  dependable  control; 
G-E  drive  eliminates  threading  motors,  gears,  clutches,  and 
mechanical  brakes,  greatly  reducing  mechanical  maintenance. 


48-page  final  edition  in  I'A  hours 

G-E  electronic  drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press 
to  meet  60,000-pph  pace  for  all  editions  at  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 


RUGGED,  LONG-LIFE  G-E  power  and  control  equipment  is 
housed  in  these  compact  cubicles  for  easy  accessibility;  simpli¬ 
fied  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  power  contactors. 


INDIVIDUAL  G-E  DRIVE  MOTORS  for  each  unit  are  press- 
moimted.  Rated  at  50  hp,  they  provide  plenty  of  smooth, 
dependable  power  for  high-speed  newspaper  production. 


Mr.  L.  S.  Vance,  Business  and  Production  Manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  says  of 
their  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive:  “The  ease  of 
installation  and  start-up  met  all  our  specifications. 
We  started  up  on  time  because  all  the  equipment 
arrived  on  the  promised  delivery  dates. 

“Recently,  we  were  running  a  few  minutes  late 
and  needed  57,000  papers  during  the  next  hour.  We 
ended  up  with  a  net  production  of  57,000  in  56  minutes 
— and  we  hit  the  street  on  time.  The  presses  actually 


exceed  60,000-pph  many  times  during  daily  produc¬ 
tion.”  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  editions 
now  start  later  and  finish  earlier  using  one  press  with 
G-E  electronic  press  drive  than  they  did  previously 
using  two  presses. 

Dependable  power,  smooth  acceleration  and  brak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  dependable  service,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  advantages  of  low-maintenance  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information  contact 
your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office 
or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  .  .  .  today! 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.  «s-i6 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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N.  Y.  PATTERN 

THE  word  “pattern”  has  become'  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  strike  of  the  Newspaper 
juild  of  New  York  which  has  caused  the 
four-week  suspension  of  the  Brooklyn 
^agle.  The  Guild  is  attempting  to  super- 
mpose  a  so-called  “Manhattan  Pattern” 
)f  wages  on  the  Brooklyn  paper. 

The  Eagle  is  second  only  to  the  seven 
Vlanhattan  dailies  in  the  wages  paid  un- 
ler  a  Guild  contract.  It  is  a  guinea  pig 
n  the  Guild’s  drive  to  extend  the  “Man- 
lattan  Pattern”  to  other  newspapers  in 
.he  metropolitan  area.  The  Guild  has  not 
nade  similar  demands  or  strike  threats 
m  the  other  papers  published  within  the 
!orporate  limits  of  New  York  City  but 
)utside  of  Manhattan.  And  yet  it  has 
forced  the  suspension  of  the  Eagle  in  an 
ittempt  to  obtain  its  demands. 

In  typical  style  Guild  officials  scream 
.hat  the  Eagle  management  is  using 
itrike  insurance  to  prolong  the  walkout. 
The  implication  is  that  the  paper  would 
lave  capitulated  to  the  union  demands,  or 
}e  permanently  killed  off,  without  such 
nsurance.  Unions  build  large  defense 
funds  to  carry  them  over  such  periods  of 
jconomic  warfare.  We  can’t  see  why 
nanagements  should  be  denied  the  right 
X)  the  same  protection.  No  one  ever  got 
rich  on  a  strike  even  with  strike  insur- 
ince. 

Guild  officials  also  scoff  at  the  Eagle 
nanagement’s  claim  of  inability  to  pay 
;he  wage  demand.  The  CIO  union  says 
t  is  entitled  to  the  same  wage  increase 
Arhich  was  granted  to  the'  AFL  craft 
inions,  and  its  only  justification  for  this 
;laim  is  the  “Manhattan  Pattern,”  policy 
vhich  we  have  pointed  out  does  not  exist 
lutside  of  Manhattan.  The  Guild  has 
lad  plenty  of  experience  with  newspapers 
hat  claimed  inability  to  pay  and  meant 
t.  We  would  think  the'  memory  of  Guild 
ifficials  and  members  would  go  back  as 
far  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record  to  name  only  two 
vhich  failed  to  survive  guild  demands. 

The  word  “pattern”  is  also  significant 
n  this  strike  because  the  alliance'  of  news- 
laper  unions  has  followed  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  December  ’53  strike  of  the 
)hoto-engravers  in  New  York  City  during 
vhich  seven  dailies  were  suspended  when 
he  other  unions  violated  their  contracts 
)y  refusing  to  cross  the  picket  line. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  a  union  offi- 
nal’s  signature  on  a  contract  isn’t  worth 
he  paper  it  is  written  on.  An  employer 
s  held  to  the  letter  of  the  contract.  Any 
inion  can  declare  all  existing  contracts 
if  other  unions  null  and  void  merely  by 
establishing  a  picket  line.  We  don’t  think 
iny  group  of  men,  large  or  small,  should 
lave  the  power  to  disregard  all  contrac- 
ual  commitments  and  agree  to  deprive 
i  community  the  size  of  Brooklyn — or  any 
eommunity — of  one  of  its  most  important 
nedia  of  communications. 


Your  old  men'  thall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 

—Joel,  11;  28. 


SUPPORT  FOR  TV 

FOR  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  time 

in  our  national  history  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  giving  financial  support  to  segments 
of  a  traditionally  independent  entertain¬ 
ment  and  communications  medium. 

A  report  by  Robert  F.  Jones,  former 
Congressman  and  one-time  FCC  commis¬ 
sioner,  to  the  Senate  Interstate'  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  UHF  vs  'VHF  television  stations 
included  this  statement : 

“The  share  of  total  broadcast  revenue 
received  by  all  stations  in  other  than 
top-ranking  markets  is  insufficient  to 
support  a  nationwide  competitive  tele¬ 
vision  network.  In  the  public  interest, 
a  means  should  be  found  to  channel  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  to  these  smaller  markets 
which  seiwe  great  land  areas  of  the 
country.  ...  A  larger  share  of  the 
total  revenues  of  the  broadcast  industry 
must  be  channeled  to  UHF  outlets  in  the 
smaller  markets.” 

On  the  face  of  it  this  sounds  like  a 
wonderful  idea  (let’s  make  sure  that  the 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  get  their 
share  of  television)  but  it  embodies  a 
socialistic  approach  to  mass  media  that 
doesn’t  even  warrant  serious  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Our  mass  media 
must  remain  financially  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  supported  only  by  subscription 
or  advertising  revenues  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  Once  government  injects  a 
waggling  finger  of  direction,  no  matter 
how  benevolent  it  may  seem,  we'  &te  sunk. 

This  solicitude  for  the  revenues  of  a 
new  and  struggling  medium  is  admirable. 
But  if  government  is  going  to  see  to  it 
that  additional  revenue  is  channeled  to 
the  small  TV  stations,  what  is  it  going 
to  do  for  the  small  newspapers,  daily  and 
vreekly,  with  which  TV  is  in  competition? 
There  is  no  more  justification  for  govern¬ 
ment  helping  to  finance  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  community  which  cannot  support 
it  on  its  own  than  there  is  for  government 
helping  to  finance  a  newspaper  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  cannot  support  one  eco¬ 
nomically  on  its  own. 


STATUS  QUO 

THE  apparent  ignorance  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  newspaper  publishing  today, 
on  the  part  of  some  newspaper  unions 
which  help  to  produce  the  papers,  is 
astonishing.  They  seem  to  be  willing  to 
accept  new  devices  for  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  but  at  the  same  time  they  insist 
on  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  man¬ 
power.  They  claim  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  finding  cheaper  methods  of  production 
to  insure  the  survival  of  newspapers  but 
their  demands  are  calculated  to  eliminate 
any  saving. 

“Big  Six,”  the  ITU  local  in  New  York 
City,  has  asked  its  international  for 
authority  to  take  a  strike  vote  against 
the  publishers  of  New  York  newspapers. 
Among  other  things,  the  union  would 
agree  to  the  use  of  Teletypesetters  but 
demands  the  continuation  of  one'  man  to 
each  composing  machine.  And  it  can’t 
understand  why  publishers  won’t  agree. 

The  unions — ITU  for  one — have  not 
learned  the  lessons  of  history  and  cannot 
see  beyond  today.  They  will  not  admit 
that  every  technological  change  has 
brought  more  production  per  man  hour, 
greater  expansion  of  industry,  and  more 
employment.  ITU  paid  tribute  to  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  for  revolutionizing  the 
printing  industry  and  creating  more  jobs, 
but  it  cannot  foresee  that  a  present-day 
improvement  in  techniques  would  bring 
about  a  further  expansion  in  printing. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  said  last  week  that 
metal  type  is  on  the  way  out  but  it  will 
take  some  time  for  it  to  disappear  com¬ 
pletely.  'We  don’t  see  how  it  will  ever 
disappear,  or  how  any  new  process  can 
be  introduced,  if  the  printing  industry  is 
tied  to  the  status  quo  by  the  obstruc¬ 
tionist  demands  of  ITU  and  others.  If 
manning  demands  prevent  any  cost  sav¬ 
ing  in  new  methods,  newspaper  publishers 
might  as  well  continue  with  their  50- 
year-old  techniques. 

Is  it  expecting  too  much  to  believe  that 
newspaper  workers  will  ultimately  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  agree 
to  a  cost-cutting  program  to  insure  the 
future  of  the  newspaper  industry? 

Early  this  week  almost  1500  employes 
of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  members  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  CIO,  voted 
three  to  one  to  accept  management’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  production  cost-cutting. 

The  referendum  was  the  result  of  an 
ultimatum  issued  by  management  on  Jan. 
15  when  it  told  employes:  Cooperate  to 
cut  costs  or  the  company  will  move  to 
the  Midwest. 

Newspapers  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  move  their  plants  to  other 
areas.  But  up  to  now  newspaper  unions 
have  made  it  clear  that  their  only  answer 
to  an  appeal — or  an  ultimatum — to  coop¬ 
erate  in  cutting  production  costs  would 
be  a  fiat  “no.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Charl£S  F.  McCahill,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Newe,  was  named  Brotherhood 
Week  chairman  for  Cleveland 
and  northern  Ohio. 

«  «  • 

Justin  D.  Hartford,  publish¬ 
er-editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  P.  Manson,  business 
manager  of  the  Herald  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  were  wed  Feb. 
10. 

*  *  « 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Welfare  Foundation  of 
Newark. 

*  «  « 

John  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education. 

«  «  « 

John  R.  Hanna,  treasurer 
and  a  meniber  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Chester  Materials  Co. 

*  *  * 

PAUL  A.  Martin,  editor-pub- 
lishet  of  the  Lansinp  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  has  received  the 
“Man  of  the  Year”  Award  at 
the  annual  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  banquet  for  his  work  in 
civic  growth  enterprises. 

*  *  • 

Si  Cassady,  publisher  of  the 
El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley  News, 
a  weekly,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Chapter  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

«  *  « 

Edward  Lynett  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lynett,  co-publishers  of 
the'  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  have 
pledged  $100,000  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  fund  for  the  University 
of  Scranton. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Leslie  Knox  Munro, 
editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Her¬ 
ald,  Auckland,  from  1942  to 
1951,  when  he  became  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  State's,  was 
knighted  in  the  Queen’s  New 
Year’s  honors  list. 

«  *  « 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  News  n“wspapers,  left 
Washington  Feb.  25  for  a  tour 


of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
possibly  Russia.  He  is  making 
the  tour  with  a  grroup  of  other 
newspaper  executive's. 

«  *  « 

Albert  H.  Stackfole,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  News  has 
been  promoted  from  brigadier 
to  major  general  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  General  Stackpole  is 
commander  of  the  79th  Infantry 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Army 
Reserve  Unit. 

«  *  « 

Lloyd  Goman,  a  director  of 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Pennsylvania  Military  College. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  -  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Denver  Post.  He  succeeds 
John  Michel  who  becomes 
classified  ad  manager.  Carlton 
E.  Hatcher  moves  into  the  re¬ 
tail  ad  department  from  the 
classified  managership. 

*  «  « 

Mannin  L.  Purvis  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  field  after  several  years 
in  radio  work  to  be'  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press. 

«  «  « 

Frank  McNitt,  formerly  in 
Southbridge,  Mass,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  director 
for  New  Mexico  Ne'wspapers, 
Inc.,  succeeding  Clayton 
Boddy,  who  resigned. 

*  «  « 

Mel  Tharp,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  governor  of  the  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict,  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

*  *  « 

Arthur  R.  Peterman,  tran¬ 
sient  advertising  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  to  a 
second  term  as  preside'nt  of  the 
Cleveland  Credit  Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Mathias  A.  'Van  Altena 
has  been  elected  secretary  of 
The  Citizen  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Evening  Citizen,  succeeding 
Keith  G.  Valentine,  who  re- 
sig^ned  as  secretary  and  a  di¬ 
rector. 

*  *  « 

Richard  E.  Day,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 


Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star 
since  March,  1949,  haa  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily 
Democrat. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooma 

Bob  Bowie,  sports  writer  and 
sports  cartoonist  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  since  1946,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  ];>08ition  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 
effective  April  1.  He  will  be 
headquartered  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

*  *  • 

Wilson  Hirschfield,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  transit  re¬ 
porter,  received  a  bearskin  coat 
from  the  Cleveland  Transit 
Board  in  mock  appreciation  for 
a  story  he  did  on  a  new  rapid 
transit  station. 

«  *  « 

Samuel  Hoskins,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Afro-American,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  ME  of  the 
Washington  Afro-American.  He 
is  succeeded  in  Philadelphia  by 
Ruth  Jenkins,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American. 

«  «  « 

Richard  B.  Fowler,  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  the  editori¬ 
al  page  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  WiLUAM  (Bill)  Vaug¬ 
han,  creator  of  “Star  Beams” 
and  “Senator  Soaper”  panels, 
were  recently  honored  for  out¬ 
standing  achievements  and  ser¬ 
vices  by  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  their  alma  mater. 

«  «  « 

William  E.  Lindau  has  been 
promoted  to  state  news  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen.  He  continues  his  duties  as 
farm  editor. 

*  «  « 

Donald  E.  Elliott  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Morristown  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Rutherford  Etheredge 
(Buster)  Haas,  sports  writer 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and 
Mrs.  Frances  Toal,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Paris  (Tex.) 
News,  were  wed  recently. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  C.  Duval,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Morris  County 
(N.  J.)  Citizen,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Duval,  were 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  by  citizens  of  Parsipanny- 
Troy  Hills  and  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  on  Feb.  19.  Principal 
speaker  was  H.  Alen  Painter, 
editor-publisher,  Haekettstown 
(N.  J.)  Gazette,  and  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee'  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 
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Jim  Greenwood,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  re- 
porteT,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly-formed  Corp¬ 
us  Christi  Press  Club.  j 

«  «  * 

John  N.  Popham,  New  York  j 
Times  correspondent,  has  been  j 
awarded  the  first  annual  human 
relations  citation  of  the  West-  : 
Chester  Club  of  the  National  j 
Association  of  Ne'gn^>  Business  | 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs  i 
for  recognition  “toward  the 
culmination  of  laws  developing 
better  school  facilities  for  all  I 
children.” 

*  •  « 

William  Mackey,  general  as-  ! 
signment  reporter  of  the  Cleve-  ! 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

«  *  • 

Samuel  Ruggieri  has  been 
promoted  from  messenger  boy 
to  cub  reporter  on  the  staff  of  . 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 
He  replaces  Robert  J.  McGill, 
who  resigned. 

*  «  « 

Louis  R.  Vinci,  formerly  a 
photographer  with  the  Trenton  ' 
(N.  J.)  Trentonian,  recently  , 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Doyles-  \ 
town  (Pa.)  IntelHgencer  as  re¬ 
porter-photographer. 

*  «  « 

David  Samuels,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  reporter, 
has  become  advisor  in  charge 
of  the  city’s  only  Air  Scout 
Explorer  Squadron. 

«  •  • 

Jack  Page,  who  has  been 
editor  of  Star  and  Tribune 
Makers,  thef  Minneapolis  Star  | 
and  Tribune’s  house  organ,  has  f 
joined  the  Tribune  staff  as  a  f 
general  assignment  reporter.  I 

*  •  «  I 

Warren  K.  Moody,  formerly 
a  staff  photographer  for  the 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  | 
is  joining  the  Mattoon  (Ill.) 
Journal-Gazette  as  a  photo-  . 
grapher,  effective  Feb.  28.  Mr. 
Mo^y  is  the  son  of  Ken  Moody,  , 
who  recently  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal-Gazette, 
having  formerly  had  the  same  , 
post  at  the  News-Gazette. 

«  *  « 

Alfred  M.  Klein,  Philadel¬ 
phia  attorney  and  legal  feature 
writer  for  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  Athletic 
Commission. 


«  «  « 

Bruce  Ambrose  was  elected 
president  of  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding 
Bill  Mateer. 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Dan  Cordtz,  member  of  the 
'  sports  department  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is.  leaving  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  New  York. 

1  ♦  *  ♦ 

Gene  Chladny,  a  district  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Doylestown 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer.  He  heads 
the  Intelligencer’s  two-man  edi¬ 
torial  bureau  covering  for  the 
Hatboi’o  (Pa.)  edition. 

,  Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  haa  been  merged  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  established  March  22,  1884;  News- 
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The  Editob  &  Publishes  Co.,  Inc. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Everett  Browning,  former 
farm  editor  of  the  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin,  and 
a  staff  member  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Joumal-Stockman,  has 
joined  the  extension  staff  at 
Kansas  State  College,  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

e  *  * 

Paul  Mendy,  a  feature  writer 
for  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  information 
services  for  the  International 
Chiropractors  Association  at 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Theo  Sommerkamp,  for  the 
last  to  years  reporter  with  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  joined  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention  as  an  editorial 
assistant  on  the  Baptist  Press. 
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Wichita  Publisher 
Is  Veteran  Pilot 

Washington 
.\t  the  age  of  71  years.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Marcellus  M.  Murdock 
of  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle 
not  only  is  one  of  the  oldest 
licensed  private  aircraft  pilots 
but  also  may  be  considered  for 
“best”  honors.  He  has  achieved 
the  highest  mark  ever  record¬ 
ed  in  the  radio  navigation  .sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration’s  instrument 
rating  examination. 

A  student  pilot  in  1929,  he 
received  his  flying  license  one 
year  later.  Since  then  he  has 
owned  and  worn  out  four  air¬ 
planes  and  is  flying  his  fifth 
purchase.  His  paper  work  out 
of  the  way,  his  instrument 
rating  will  be  certified  when 
he  completes  flight  test. 

• 

Missouri  Dailies  Elect 

Kansas  City 
Ollie  Maxwell,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boonville  Daily 
News,  was  elected  pi’esident  of 
the  Missouri  As.sociated  Dailies 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  Jan. 
24.  He  succeeds  William  Van 
Cleve,  Moberly  Monitor-Index. 
• 

Assist  for  Police 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mike  Blizzard’s  “Curious 
Cameraman”  feature  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  gave  an  as¬ 
sist  to  police  the  other  day. 
Mike  singled  a  man  out  of  a 
boardwalk  crowd  and  asked  his 
views  about  bus-trolley  service. 
The  police  spotted  the  picture 
and  seized  the  man  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  an  embezzlement 
charge. 


M.  E.  Moyer  Resigns 
From  LaPorle  Paper 

LaPorte,  Ind. 

M.  E.  (Mike)  Moyer,  cireu- 
lation  manager  of  the  LaPorte 
Herald-Argus  for  the  past  28 
years,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
A'holesale  school  supply  business 
in  partnership  with  Clayton 
Bye. 

Mr.  Moyer,  a  past  president 
of  Central  States  Circulation 
.Managers  Association,  became 
H-A  circulation  manager  Feb. 
1,  1927.  In  recent  years,  he 
has  served  in  the  dual  role  as 
circulation  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald-Argus. 

William  Ferrier,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  retains 
his  post.  No  successor  to  Mr. 
Moyer  has  been  named. 


Honor  Political  Writer 

Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Sam  Hanson,  columnist  for 
three  Santa  Clara  county 
(Calif.)  newspapers  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  “Red  Apple”  award 
of  the'  senior  students  and 
faculty  of  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege  department  of  journalism 
for  his  covei'age  of  the  local 
political  scene. 

• 

Heads  SDX  Group 

Chicago 

James  R.  Brooks,  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis,  &  Brorby,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  for  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  1955  convention,  Nov. 
9-12,  here  at  the  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel.  A1  Orton,  Associated  Press, 
is  convention  chairman. 


Several  Promoted 
On  Canadian  Daily 

Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Several  senior  promotions 
went  into  effect  recently  in  the 
staff  of  the  Lethbridge  Herald 
as  a  result  of  a  re-organization 
of  executive  duties  following 
the  death  several  months  ago 
of  Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan, 
editor  and  publisher  for  47 
years. 

The  promotions,  announced 
by  Hugh  P.  Buchanan,  now 
president  and  editor,  are  as 
follows : 

Edgar  H.  Middleton,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  for  the  business 
office,  to  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

George  A.  Yackulic,  executive 
assistant  for  the  editorial  office, 
to  assistant  to  the  editor. 

C.  Frank  Steele,  news  editor 
to  associate  editor. 

Ted  Radley,  accountant,  to 
assistant  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

William  Hay,  telegraph  editor 
for  about  20  years,  to  news 
editor. 

• 

White  House  Salute 

Medford,  Mass. 

Praise  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  local  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  the  work  it  does  in 
making  American  communities 
better  places  in  which  to  live 
was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  David 
Brickman,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Medford  Daily  Mercury, 
which  will  celebrate  its  75th 
anniversary  in  June. 
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Lower  Rates 
On  Big  City 
Truck  Fleets 

A  lower  premium  for  news¬ 
paper  truck  fleets  in  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  population, 
resulting  in  removing  such 
fleets  from  the  classiflcation  of 
emergency  vehicles  for  bodily 
injury  coverage,  was  announced 
by  Clark  Farber,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  chairman.  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Safe  Driving  Committee. 

The  lower  classification  rat¬ 
ing  for  big  city  newspaper 
fleets  is  viewed  as  coming  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  annual 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving 
Contest,  Mr.  Farber  told  E&P. 

Sees  $750,000  Saving 

The  announcement  is  based 
on  action  taken  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  effective  Feb.  16.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  premium  applies  only 
to  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
population,  located  in  all  states, 
including  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  but  not  including  Alabama, 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 


Puerto  Rico  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Farber  estimates  the 
lower  premium  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  approximately  $750,- 
000  to  American  newspaper 
publishers  annually.  Credit  for 
the'  reduced  premium  is  given 
to  the  ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driv¬ 
ing  Contest  by  Robert  A.  Cooke, 
manager  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  traf¬ 
fic  department,  who  has  worked 
continually  with  circulation 
managers  in  building  increased 
interest  in  the  safe  driving  pro¬ 
gram  for  newspaper  fleets. 

Three  Years’  Effort 

The  announcement  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  culminates  three 
years  of  intensive  effort,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reduction  made  in 
property  damage  premium  rat¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Cooke  pointed  out. 
“The  goal  for  which  we  all  had 
been  shooting  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  has  been 
almost  100  percent  realized,” 
he  said.  “Achievement  is  due 
to  the  loyal  and  splendid  co¬ 
operation  displayed  by  the 
newspaper  participants  in  the 
campaign.” 

The  1955  safe  driving  cam¬ 
paign  started  Jan.  1  with  a 
record  number  of  participants, 
totaling  in  excess  of  450  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country. 


Leading  Advertisers 
use  these  3 
Great  Ne>vspapers 
to  sell  in  this 
Perfectly  Balanced 
MARKET 


Editorial  Quality  that 
builds  high  reader  interest 
for  both  Editorial  and 
Advertising  Pages 

Total  T.  A.  Retail  Sales  .  $410,333,656 

A.  B.  C.  T.  A.  Population  412,548 

1953  Lines  of  Paid  Adv . .  27,039,292 

1952  Lines  of  Paid  Adv .  25,218,606 

Net  Gain  . . .  1,820,686 
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Reston  Hits 
Washington’s 
Press  Secrecy 

Minneapolis 

Foreign  policy  of  the  nation 
often  becomes  confused  because 
of  secrecy  practiced  by  Wash- 
ing^ton  officials,  in  the  opinion 
of  James  B.  Reston,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr,  Reston  gave  his  views  in 
delivering  the  first  Gideon  D. 
Seymour  Memorial  Lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company,  on 
Feb.  22. 

“One  reason  for  our  failure  in 
this  field  is  that  our  contacts 
between  the  responsible  official 
and  the  responsible  reporter  in 
Washington  are  so  poor,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Reston.  “The  govern¬ 
ment  leaves  the  press  to  inter¬ 
pret  many  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  developments  on  its  own. 
Two  things  flow  from  this.  The 
interpretation  is  often  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  almost  always  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  these  inaccu¬ 
racies  and  contradictions  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  flow  of  the 
news  which  goes  abroad  and 
adds  to  the  confusion  of  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

Foreign  Press 

“Meanwhile,”  continued  Mr. 
Reston,  “the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  press  in  the  capital 
are  often  left  without  adequate 
access  to  our  knowledgeable  of¬ 
ficials  at  moments  of  interna¬ 
tional  crisis.  So  great  is  the 
mistrust  around  the  world  of 
government  propaganda,  that 
the  voices  of  our  officials  are 
often  discounted  just  because 
they  are  official  voices. 

“The  readers  in  Paris  are 
more  likely  to  believe  the  re¬ 


a  great  market 
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ports  of  their  own  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Washington  than  the 
statements  of  our  officials,  but 
these  reporters  from  overseas 
very  often  find  it  difficult  to  get 
adequate  guidance  at  the  right 
time.  The  officials  who  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  moments  of 
crisis  often  do  not  know  the 
facts,  and  those  who  know  the 
facts  are  usually  not  available. 
Thus,  valuable  instruments  of 
good  will  are  often  overlooked 
or  even  antagonized.” 

In  opening  his  address,  Mr. 
Reston  said: 

“I  am  honored  to  participate 
in  this  memorial  to  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour.  He  was  my  friend.  He 
had  those  qualities  of  high¬ 
mindedness  and  good  spirits,  of 
kindness  and  civility,  of  self¬ 
lessness  and  perseverence, 
which  are  themselves  the  only 
memorial  he  needed.” 

Mr.  Reston  said  that  a  dis¬ 
tracted  people,  busy  with  the 
fierce  competition  of  modem 
life,  must  be  addressed  while 
they  are  paying  attention. 

“This  is  the  great  opportu¬ 
nity  and  value  of  the  reporter 
and  editor:  to  inform  and  per¬ 
suade  when  the  quality  of  at¬ 
tention  is  high,”  he  said.  “In 
a  democracy,  which  moves  by 
the  consent  of  the  people,  this 
is  a  noble  responsibility. 

“To  meet  this  responsibility, 
a  man  must  be,  not  only  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor,  but  an  his¬ 
torian,  educator  and  philoso¬ 
pher.  Gideon  Seymour  was  all 
of  these.” 

• 

New  Daily-Sunday 
In  Los  Angeles  Area 

Los  Angeles 
The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  and  Sunday  Tribune 
will  become  the  seventh  Los 
Angeles  County  daily  newspa¬ 
per  member  of  City  News  Serv¬ 
ice  on  March  21,  Fletcher  Bow- 
ron,  president  of  the  local  news 
gathering  agency,  announced. 

Carl  P.  Miller,  West  Coast 
director  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  publisher  of  three 
weekly  and  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  will  launch  the  new 
daily  and  Sunday  Tribune  to 
serve  an  area  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
• 

Sees  Saving  on  Ballots 

Tbenton,  N.  J. 
A  county  election  board  of¬ 
ficial  has  suggested  that  the 
state  could  save  $1,000,000  a 
year  by  advertising  sample 
ballots  in  newspapers  instead 
of  printing  and  mailing  them 
to  voters.  The  idea  has  been 
placed  informally  before  the 
state  legislature. 
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Sunday.  The  ABC  report  for  six  months  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1954  showed  217,040 
daily  and  229,359  Sunday! 


Featured  in  the  Long  Island  Press  expansion 
program  is  a  new  three-story  annex  to  its 
present  structure  to  house  the  enlarged 
composing,  stereotype,  classified  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments  and  a  new  pressroom 
for  six  HEADLINER  units.  This  expansion 
clears  the  way  for  larger  editorial,  display 
advertising  and  general  offices. 


Circulation  of  the  Long  Island  Press  on 
prosperous  Long  Island  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
Long  Island's  Largest  Newspaper  selected 
the  HEADLINER  with  Goss  Reels-Ten- 
sions-Pasters  to  handle  circulation  increases 
unparalleled  in  recent  publishing  history. 


Only  a  year  ago,  the  circulation  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  was  178,363  daily  and  202,484 


5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
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have  more  charts  and  maps, 
specialized  reporting  and  simple 
typography. 

He  said  the  future  newspaper 
must  be  accurate,  fair,  un¬ 
afraid,  interesting,  complete  and 
successful  in  business  but  “it 
must  never  forget  there  is  a 
higher  goal  than  financial  gain. 
It  must  be  dedicated  to  the 
people’s  right  to  know.” 

And  he  said,  “As  to  the  basic 
content,  the  newspaper  of  to¬ 
morrow  must  dig  for  more 
facts,  for  more  completeness  of 
information.” 


“4.  Where  there  is  danger 
that  the  release  of  certain  in¬ 
formation  would  be  of  value  to 
an  enemy,  but  where  there  is  a 
worse  danger  that  our  own 
people  would  be  in  jeopardy 
if  it  were  not  released,  then 
we  believe  the  safety  of  the 
American  people'  should  be  the 
controlling  factor.” 


Bryan  Praises 
Reporters, Hits 
Lack  of  Zest 


Civil  Defense 
News  Policy 
Is  Outlined 


New  Castle,  Ind. 

Wright  Bryan  told  a  DePauw 
University  audience  late  last 
week  that  today’s  reporter,  al¬ 
though  better  educated  and  pos¬ 
sessing  “more  respect  for  his 
job,”  still  lacks  the  gusto  and 
Sewell  Avery’s  stand  as  zest  of  his  predecessor  and  that 
chairman  of  Montgomery  Ward  the  future  will  produce  better 

newspapers  “if  we  can  bring 
back  .  .  .  the  drama  of  .  .  . 
seeking  to  gain  control  of  Mont-  competition  of  getting  the  true, 
gomery  Ward,  was  told  in  two  ^ull  story  and  telling  it  well.” 
inteiviews  here  with  the  81-  Speaking  at  the  annual  Ken- 
year-old  industrialist.  neth  C.  Hogate  journalism  lec- 

Win  Green,  Chicago  Daily  ture  here,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
News  financial  reporter,  who  Dealer  editor  called  the  modem 
last  November  achieved  a  full-  newspaperman  a  person 

scale  interview  with  Mr.  Avery,  who  knows  more  about  life  and 
has  obtained  a  series  of  articles  ^he  world  whereas  the  old-time 
talks  reporter,  he  said,  was  a  “hack 
toiling  away  at  routine  tasks” 
and,  at  his  worst,  was  “an 
alcholic  nuisance.” 

However,  after  explaining 
that  today’s  newspaper  reporter 
is  “a  more  careful  worker”  and 
“a  more  thoughtful  student,” 
he  credited  the  newsman  of 
some  decades  ago  as  having 
“enormous  gusto  and  zest”  some 
of  which  “has  gone  out  of 
present  day  practices.” 

“.  .  .  I  know  and  work  today 
with  many  newspapermen  who 
have  just  as  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  story  on  which  they  are 
currently  working,  just  as  much 
joy  in  the  pursuit  of  the  elusive  year  coi 
news  ...  as  ever  existed  in  eral  inci 
other  eras,”  he  said.  for  Tele 

“Too  many  of  their  colleagues,  operator 
unfortunately,  have  not  found 
this  elixir.  The  gathering  and 
writing  of  news  and  editorial 
comment  is  not  a  mechanical 
production  line  and  never  should 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  went  on  record 
Feb.  16  as  favoring  a  free 
flow  of  information  from  the 
government  to  the  people. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association 
here,  Edward  B.  Lyman,  di- 
rector  of  FCDA  public  affairs  “ 
office,  said: 

“1.  In  a  democracy,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  an  account¬ 
ing  by  their  government. 

“2.  This  means  that,  as  a 
general  proposition,  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  know  all  the 
things  that  are  of  concern  to 
them  all  the  time. 

“.3.  Where  information  is  of  as  a  result  of  further 
such  a  nature  that  its  release  with  the  Ward  board  chairman, 
would  endanger  the  security  of  The  series  is  copyrighted  by 
the  United  States,  then  for  the  the  Daily  News  and  reproduc- 
time  being  the  national  interest  cion  is  forbidden, 
should  take  precedence  over  the  Philip  Hampson,  Chicago  Tri- 
right  of  the  people  to  know,  bune  financial  editor  followed 
But  the  burden  of  proof,  as  we  with  a  lengthy  interview  Feb. 
see  it,  should  be  on  those  pro-  11,  after  the  first  article  of  the 
posing  that  the  facts  be  with-  iiew  series  appeared  in  the 
held.  Daily  News. 


Hospital  Council 
Provides  Contacts 

Chicago 

A  list  of  indi  iduals  respon¬ 
sible  for  answering  press  in¬ 
quiries  at  Chicago  hospitals  has 
been  issued  to  news  media  by 
the  Chicago  Hospital  Council. 

“We  believe  this  list  should 
make  it  easier  for  newsmen 
to  get  prompt  answers  to  their 
questions  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  night,”  explained 
Delbert  L.  Price,  chairman  of 
the  Council’s  public  relations 
committee. 

David  M.  Kinzer,  assistant 
director  of  the  Council,  said  the 
list  in  itself  is  not  a  “cure-all” 
but  represents  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


Alos§  ¥nth  OUos  Metropolitan  "Musts 


EAST  LIVERPOOL  • 


Another  in  9  Cols. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
The  55-year-old  Morristown 
Looking  at  tomorrow’s  news-  Daily  Record  has  changed  to 
paper,  Mr.  Bryan  said  it  must  nine-column  format. 


Lik*  a  I*M*r  (rom  home,  our  papers  brinq 
their  communities  into  every  reader's 
Uvinq  room  with  a  worm,  personal, 
human  touch  that  inspires  confidence. 


Ccmaidiui 


7  "ONE-NEWSPAPER"  Markets  A/. 
with  a  BILLION  DOLLARS  ;  ' 

plus  in  retail  sales!  /•• 


^  If  your  paper  derives  regular  weekly  income  from 
one  of  the  finest-looking  pages  ever  designed. 

^  If  this  page  is  produced  for  you  in  mot  form  com¬ 
plete  and  can  be  sold  easily  on  a  long-term  basis. 

^  If  it  creates  goodwill  throughout  your  community 
and  attracts  unusually  large  reader-interest. 


Yes,  consider  yourself  lucky  if  you  are  running  the  Keister  "Support  the 
Church"  series.  If  you've  never  used  this  outstanding  feature  (now  running 
In  over  900  newspapers),  write  today  for  proofs  and  prices  to 


.  _  _ 

iTeAseueo.  vieenuA 
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STEEL 


Milk  Tastes  Better 


when  served  this 
modem,  convenient  way.  Many  restau¬ 
rants  and  school  cafeterias  use  these 
stainless  steel  milk  dispensers.  Stainless 
won’t  rust.  It's  sanitary  and  easy  to 
clean.  And  it’s  hard  enough  to  resist 
dents  and  wear. 


Frozen  Steel.  Ordinary  steel  becomes 
brittle  at  low  temperatures.  But  U.  S. 
Steel  recently  introduced  a  completely 
new  alloy  known  as  USS  This 

steel  retains  its  strength  and  toughness 
at  high  and  low  temperatures;  but  even 
more  important,  it  can  be  welded  with¬ 
out  need  for  heat  treatment.  The  picture 
shows  a  “T-1”  welded  pressure  vessel 
that  survived  a  blow  from  a  13- ton  ingot 
dropfied  73  feet.  The  tank  was  chilled 
to  —22°  F.  •TtW«  Mwk 


Steel  Takes  to  the  Air.  in  Arizona, 
there’s  a  sandy  river  bed  where  flash 
floods  frequently  occur.  A  gas  pipe  line 
had  to  cross  the  river  bed.  So,  to  avoid 
the  flash  flood  danger,  the  30- inch 
welded  pipe  line  took  to  the  air  for  1020 
feet.  Pipe  and  supfxirting  structure  were 
fabricated  and  erected  by  U.  S.  Steel. 


1 200  Feet  a  Minote  I  That’s  how  fast  this  magazine  printing  press  gobbles  up  paper.  At  the  de¬ 
livery  end.  a  sharp  steel  knife  snaps  in  and  out  640  times  a  minute  to  cut  the  paper.  American 
Quality  Springs  are  used  to  cushion  the  shock.  They  perform  so  well  that  the  customer  has  been 
using  them  in  these  presses  for  20  years. 


SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It'i  a 
full-hour  TV  program  prosented  ovory  olhor 
wook  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local 
newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  infornuition  on  any  product  mentioned  in  thU  advertieement,  write  United  Stole*  Steef,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitteburgh,  Pa. 

AHEIICAN  IIIDEE..  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  ..  COlUHIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  ..  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  ..  6ERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .. NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  . .  DhrUem  el  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION.  PITTSMRM 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  ».M4 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Student  Boom  Threat 
To  Teaching  Standards 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Journalism  education  may  be  Some  think  it  likely,  however,  ^|H 

headed  toward  a  major  staffing  that  there  will  be  a  40%  enroll- 
problem.  The  schools  and  de-  ment  of  college'  age  people  .  .  . 
partments  will  be  needing  a  in  which  case  there  will  be 
of  new  teachers  during  the  5.500.^00  students  by  1970.  . 
next  decade  or  so  to  provide  That’s  more  than  double  pres- 
for  their  share  of  the  student  ent  enrollments 
horde  rolling  down  on  higher  ^hat  this  means  in  terms  of 

But  the  colleges  and  universi-  ministrators  groggy.  Presideht 
ties  may  be  so  swamped  hnan-  Raymond  Walters  of  the  Uni- 
cially  by  this  huge  enrollment  versity  of  Cincinatti  estimates 

wave  that  they  may  not  be  able  that  higher  education  will  need  ni-iirt  ctatc  ii  •  •*,  i  r* 

to  afford  the  kind  of  teachers  334,000  teachers  by  1970  for  a  ^  **  ?! 

journalism  education  needs.  30%  enrollment,  or  444,000  for  ?**‘i  "  c 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it’s  a  40%  enrollment.  And  this  hrrrD?«?nl*'jAi«  w' S' 

SuuUons^'^'’'’'"’"^  replacement  c.rtmc.fe.  LooZg^;  a?! 

stitutions.  problem.  ^^Carr.  a., 

This  IS  the  picture:  Don  East.r,  city 

000  students  in  U.  S.  colleges  ,  teachers  consti-  - 

and  universities.  Roughly  that  relatively  small  part  of  Journalism  training  must  be 

represents  30%  of  the  nation’s  *"®*°tal  and  money-wise,  jour-  done  by  experienced  newspaper- 
youth  of  college  age.  If  this  "f  ®‘^’^®»tion  has  a  special  men,  just  as  medical  students 
same  percentage  prevails  there  problem.  Good  new-  must  be  taught  by  successful 

will  be  3,000,000  by  1960,  more  extra  and  college'  doctors,  and  engineering  stu- 

than  4,000,000  by  1970.  budgets  are  going  to  be  geared,  dents  by  capable  engineers. 

by  necessity,  to  the  minimum-  flush  times,  administra- 

’  salary  begfinner.  tions  will  stretch  a  point  on 

P  T  Qualified  recruits  to  journal-  salary  to  get  an  occupationally 

C  ST  instruction  are  more  than  competent  person  for  the  jour- 

-  normally  expensive'  because  they  nalism  faculty.  Many  a  good 

should  have  had  successful  ex-  newspaperman  has  entered 


Buffalo 


for  COVERAGE 


•  The  Sunday  Courier- 
Express  is  the  State’s 
largest  newspaper  outside 
of  Manhattan.  It  reaches 
nearly  all  of  the  families 
in  Western  New  York’s 
8  counties  —  a  market 
where  annual  retail  sales 
through  some  20,000 
stores  are  almost  2  billion 
dollars. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB's  se'rvice  has  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the 
withholding  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  advertiser  or 
agency  for  newspaper 
space  because  of  lack 
of  receipt  of  checking 
copies. 


ROP  COLOR 


available  both 
daily  and  Sunday 


BUFFALO  I 

COURIER  EXPRESS 


Service  Offices  •NiwroM  •CRicUl 
—  ^  •  COIRMNS  •  MENna 

mK  •  SIN  FIMtCIStl 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
p.ci«c  Co«.t:  DOYLE  A  HAWLEY 
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Publithvr  D.  W.  McCuaig  and 
Shop  Foreman  Dregas  diKuu 
layout  for  n«w  odvortiMr. 


SCAN-A-6RAVER 


Renfrew  Advance 


boosts  ad  linage 


on  old,  established  competition  .  .  .  and  tlit 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  is  his  Secret  weapon. 

With  circulation  pegged  at  1,050  early  in  1954 
McCuaig  installed  a  scan-a-graver  to  give  th< 
Advance  better  low-cost  picture  coverage  of  loca 
events.  Both  street  sales  and  subscription; 
promptly  increased.  In  January,  1955,  circulatior 
was  1,7M,  a  75%  increase  in  less  than  a  year! 

That  was  barrel  No.  1.  Barrel  No.  2  went  of 
when  Publisher  McCuaig  introduced  photo 
advertising  to  the  merchants  of  Renfrew  (agaii 
with  the  help  of  his  scan-a-graver).  Personalize 
illustrations  like  the  one  shown  here  paid  of 
immediately  in  higher  readership  and  greate 
response.  In  addition,  the  low-cost  engravinj 
made  possible  by  the  scan-a-graveI)  has  resultei 
in  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  job  printing  o 
illustrated  booklets,  folders  and  direct  inai 
pieces. 

Write  for  full  information  about  scan-a 
graver’s  advantages  and  how  local  photos  ca 
help  boost  your  circulation,  ad  and  job  printin; 

Address  Fairchild  Graphic  E(iuipmeni 


revenue. 

Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  Ne\ 
York,  Department  100-97A. 


UP  TO  HERE  IN  BLANKETS 

Frater'i  Men's  Shop  was  loaded  with  Army  surplus  blankets  — unti 
ran  an  ad  with  this  picture  and  sold  over  400  in  the  next  two  days. 


Electronic  Engraving  AAochines 
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One  advertiser's  success  brings  in  others.  Jack  O'Kane,  manager  of 
Walker  Stores  and  Advance  photographer  shoot  store  front  for  special 


Solons  Debate 
Press  Lobby 
■Fee  Proposal 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  lesolu.ion  criticizing  the 
Arkansas  press  and  the  Arkan¬ 
san  Gazette  in  particular  was 
shouted  down  Feb.  11  in  the 
Arkansas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  re.'olution  would 
have  charged  the  press  $50  an 
hour  for  “lobbying.” 

The  House  was  in  a  good  hu¬ 
mor  when  Representatives  Roy 
Pettit  and  Roy  M.  Haynes 
started  their  criticism  of  the 
press,  but  the  good  humor  soon 
deteriorated,  and  the  resolution 
was  tabled. 

•Apparently,  the  accusations 
sprang  from  a  Gazette  article 
by  Matilda  Tuohey.  Miss 
Tuohey,  who  covers  the  Senate 
for  the  Gazette,  wrote  that  the 
upper  house  “preserved  its  leg¬ 
islative  dignity  and  the  state’s 
self  respect  ...  by  tabling 
two  House  bills  on  nudispi  and 
censorship  which  could  have 
made  Arkan.sas  a  national 
joke.” 


Mr.  Pettit  said  the  news  item 
and  its  headline  were  a  “scan¬ 
dal  on  this  house.”  He  quoted 
from  Genesis  and  said  Miss 
Tuohey  should  “read  the  Bible 
and  find  out  that  God  doesn’t 
want  people  to  look  upon  each 
other’s  nakedness.” 

When  the  Haynes  resolution 
was  read,  Mr.  Haynes,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  preacher,  took  the  floor. 
His  voice  shook  as  he  demand¬ 
ed  that,  if  members  of  the  press 
didn’t  quit  laughing,  they  should 
be  expelled  from  the  House  un¬ 
til  his  resolution  was  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  Haynes  said  the  press 
had  shown  disrespect  for  the 
House  in  reports  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  session  and  that  individual 
representatives  had  been  ridi¬ 
culed  by  the  Gazette.  He  said 
he  resented  the  Senate’s  action 
in  killing  his  censorship  and 
nudism  bills. 

Members  of  the  press  have 
been  lobbying  “ever  since  we’ve 
been  here,”  Mr.  Haynes  said. 

One  paragraph  of  the  Haynes 
resolution  said:  “It  is  believed 
that  the  press  should  be 
charged  the  same  price  for  in- 
fonnation  that  they  receive  free 
as  they  charge  for  printing  and 
should  be  charged  $50  per  hour 
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for  lobbying  in  this  House.” 

When  Representative  Robert 
Harvey  of  Jackson  County 
asked  who  would  pay  the'  $60  an 
hour,  Mr.  Haynes  waved  to  the 
press  circle  and  replied:  “Why 
them  Gazette  lobsters — er  lob¬ 
byists.” 

Representative  Elmer  Tackett 
of  Garland  County  spoke 
against  the  resolution  and  said, 
“I  care  not  what  the  press  says 
about  me,  just  so  long  as  it 
doesn’t  ignore  me.  When  it 
does.  I’m  dead  .socially  and  po¬ 
litically.” 

• 

Over  $  Million 
In  Credit  Union 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Assets  of  $1,038,726  are 
shown  in  the  19th  annual  re¬ 
port  of  a  credit  union  e.stab- 
lished  by  Oakland  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes  on  April  7,  1936,  with 
$65. 

The  Frankl’n  Credit  Union 
now  has  1,326  members  and 
1,065  borrowers,  the  report 
shows:  To  members,  share¬ 
holders — it  paid  a  3.54%  divi¬ 
dend.  For  member-borrowers,  it 
provides  loans  with  an  insur¬ 
ance  feature. 

Earl  Massey  said  losses  have 
been  less  than  one-tenth  of  1%. 
The  union  was  launched  when 
he  and  12  others  chipped  in 
$5.50  apiece  for  first  shares  and 
filing  fees.  After  18  years  as 
secretai'y-ti’easurer.  Mi’.  Massey 
is  now  turning  over  that  as¬ 
signment  to  V.  M.  Aylward. 

The  assets  in  June,  1946, 
were  $66,500.  Loans  jumped 
when  auto  purchases  developed. 
Recent  extension  has  been  into 
the  real  estate  field. 

• 

Boston  Pay  Offer 

Boston 

The  Boston  Post  has  offered 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston 
salary  increases  ranging  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  week.  The  parties 
began  negotiating  Feb.  16. 


Cartoons  Battle 
Youth  Problem 

A  series  of  Long  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  juvenile  delinquency 
is  receiving  wide  distribution 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Drawn  by  Staff  Cartoonist 
A1  Liederman,  the  drawings  are 
called  “Where  Were  YOUR 
Kids  Last  Night?”  They  ap¬ 
pear  Thursdays  on  the  editori¬ 
al  page.  They  show  teensters 
in  situations  that  come  to  light 
via  the  police  blotter  .  .  .  gang 
fights,  booze  parties,  joy  rides. 

Originated  by  Editor  Nor¬ 
man  Newhouse  and  Managing 
Editor  Ed  Gottlieb,  the  car¬ 
toons  at  first  drew  a  few  pro¬ 
tests  from  parents  as  being  too 
rough.  The  tide  soon  turned. 

District  Attorney  T.  Vin¬ 
cent  Quinn  suggested  the  Pres.s 
reprint  the  drawings  because 
they  are  useful  in  his  “Opera¬ 
tion  Checkmate,”  an  education¬ 
al  drive  to  prevent  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

The  Press  ha.-^  distributed 
more  than  20,000  pamphlets  so 
far.  One  batch  was  taken  to 
Canada  by  an  educator  who  at¬ 
tended  an  “Operation  Check¬ 
mate”  conference. 

Ofl&cers  Reelected 
By  Copley  Group 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

All  officers  and  directors  of 
Copley  Press  were  reelected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  directors  here  re¬ 
cently. 

James  S.  Copley  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board, 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  director  of  the 
organization,  which  comprises 
16  newspapers  in  California 
and  Illinois  and  a  Los  Angeles 
television  station.  A.  W.  Ship- 
ton,  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  an  executive 
committee  member  and  a  di¬ 
rector. 
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‘No  Rest  Cure’ 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 
j  That  old  experience  of  the 
!  daily  newspaperman  who  has 
i  always  hankered  for  a  “soft 
!  touch”  on  a  weekly  still  holds 
good. 

William  M.  Tugman,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Eugene  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  to  become  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Port  Umpqua 
(Ore.)  Courier,  phrased  it  mild¬ 
ly  when  he  addressed  the  local 
Rotary  club. 

Getting  out  his  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  he  said,  “is  no  rest 
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The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  egret 

...and  it's  yours 


The  newest,  and  only  sub-tropical  National  Park  in  the 
United  States,  the  Everglades  is,  in  a  sense,  the  most  Ameri¬ 
can  of  all,  for  it  is  primarily  a  refuge.  Here,  the  once-hunted 
egret  and  other  spectacular  bird  species  live  unmolested;  even 
the  alligator  is  an  honored  guest.  Nowhere  else  in  America 


will  you  see  such  large  congregations  of  birds  and  such 
unusual  plant  life  as  in  this  Florida  wonderland  that  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  It  has  been  said  that  each  of  the  28  National 
Parks  has  a  special  lesson  for  those  who  look  for  it.  The 
Everglades  makes  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  free. 


A  Salute  to  the  National  Audubon  Society 


Sinclair  salutes  the  membership  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
for  50  years  of  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  conservation  of 
America’s  wildlife,  plants,  soil  and  water. 

The  Society,  which  has  headquarters  at  1130  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  was  a  major  force  in  the  establishment  of  Everglades 
National  Park  and  conducts  Wildlife  Tours  there  today. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  feather  in  its  cap  was  the  saving  of  the  .egret. 
Years  ago,  when  fashion  decreed  that  every  lady  wear  a  feather  on 
her  hat,  thousands  of  egrets  were  slaughtered  for  their  plumage.  The 
Society  roused  public  opinion  against  the  fashion.  The  plumed  hat 
became  a  badge  of  shame  and  its  sale  eventually  prohibited  by  law. 

As  a  result  of  the  Audubon  Society’s  efforts,  the  egret  was  saved 
from  extinction  to  become  a  symbol  of  the  Society’s  many  achieve¬ 
ments  in  conservation. 


MOTORISTS  -  if  you  would  like  to  visit  the 
National  Parks  by  car,  the  Sinclair  Tour 
Bureau  will  help  you  plan  your  trip.  Write: 
Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  Sinclair  Oil  Build¬ 
ing,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,N.Y. 


SINCLAIR 

A  Great  Name  in  Oil  I 
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Space  Behind 
Safety  Drive 
Success  Told 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  newspaper  contribution 
to  the  success  of  Oakland’s 
safety  campaign  is  told  in  lin¬ 
age  and  in  material  in  a  re¬ 
port  tabulated  by  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

Special  promotional  space  al¬ 
located  alone  totalled  77,770 
lines.  Materials  ranged  from 
photos  to  cards  and  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  triple-pronged  safety 
drive  figures  show. 

The  year-round  promotion 
carried  in  the  Tribune  stressed 
traffic  safety,  a  leam-to-swim 
campaign  and  a  special  Christ¬ 
mas  safety  program. 

The  result  was  the  National 
Safety  Council’s  award  for 
‘‘safest  city  in  its  class  in  the 
United  States.”  During  much 
of  the  time  the  Tribune  had  a 
full-time'  employe  on  the  safety 
drive  in  addition  to  hundreds 
of  hours  of  work  by  assigned 
personnel. 

Breakdown  Given 

The  traffic  safety  stories  and 
photos  totalled  53,392  lines, 


which  included  14,448  lines  of 
photos,  the  tabulation  prepared 
by  Walter  Brown  promotion 
manager,  shows. 

In  addition  the  Tribune  pro¬ 
vided  140,000  photos  of  Knee- 
Hi,  traffic  safety  dog;  6,000 
merit  awards  for  winners  in  a 
scrapbook  contest  and  262  spec¬ 
ial  photos  for  distribution  to 
schools.  A  thousand  key  tabs 
were  issued. 

The  leam-tO'Swim  campaign 
was  backed  by  9,856  lines  of  in¬ 
paper  promotion,  including  3,- 
318  lines  of  photos.  The  Trib¬ 
une  issued  60,000  registration 
blanks,  10,000  registration 
cards,  13,600  Pollywog  cards 
for  beginners,  561  proficiency 
ribbons  and  91  safety  aide  cer¬ 
tificates. 

The  special  Christmas  safety 
inspection  program  resulted  in 
11,522  lines  in  the  Tribune. 
Photos  and  advertisements  to¬ 
talled  9,674  lines  and  1,848 
lines  were  in  new  stories. 

Cards  and  Passes 

In  this  phase  of  safety  cam¬ 
paigning,  the  Tribune  prepared 
30,000  junior  safety  inspection 
cards,  30,000  theater  passes, 
200  posters  for  churches,  80 
safety  pledge  posters,  80  sta¬ 
tion  posters  and  3,000  copies 
of  safety  check  lists. 

The  campaign^  figures  are  in 


Yos,  btit  statistics  cannot  substitute  lor  the  expert  personal  ludtjnicnt 
■ot  the  experienced  space  buyer.  Competent  space  buyers  know  that 
statistics  often  tgil  to  reveal  much  that  is  important  in  the  selection 
ol  markets  and  media. 

In  the  final  analysis  "Markets  arc  People"  and,  other  factors  being 
equal,  a  receptive  audience  is  of  paramount  importance  Alert, 
f  logressive.  actively  Pivic-minded  people  are  more  receptive  to  any 
advertising  message 

Coupled  with  high  incidence  ol  solid,  middle  class,  able  to  buy 
families  this  provides  a  maiket  ol  optimum  desirability 

ROANOKE  is  sugh  a  market!  A  recent  All-American  Award 
city,  it  typifies  the  "American  Way  of  Life"  at  its  best.' 
Roanoke's  progressive  newsf^apers  dominate  this  active,  stable, 
"first"  market  ol  western  Virginia  and  its  500,000  plus  "golden 
mean  '  population. 

THE  ROANOKE  TIMES  and  WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
...  a  demonsf^i/ecf  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET! 

Wtiic  tor  new  ioldoi.  dcscithinq  Iho  Hoonoke  Market  Deveiopnient  PJvin  to 
Sawyer  *  Ferguson  •  Wglkoi  Co- .  Ncitionai  Hepresentotivcs.  60  C-  42  St.,  N.  Y  -  i 7. 


PRACTICAL  man  it  Ivan  CorbaH 
who,  marking  hit  25th  yaar  of 
tarvica  at  an  operator  for  Cana¬ 
dian  Pratt,  raquettad  and  ra- 
calvad  a  concrete  mixer,  inttead 
of  a  gold  watch,  at  an  annivertary 
gift.  He't  a  do-it-yourtalf  man 
around  home  in  Vancouver. 

addition  to  regular  safety  cov¬ 
erage  on  a  year-around  basis, 
editorials,  cartoons,  special  fea¬ 
tures,  daily  trafDc  violation 
boxes  and  other  material  used 
in  general  year-around  cover¬ 
age,  Mr.  Brown  said. 


Bogart  Is  Named 
Manager  of  IR 

John  Bogart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  industrial 
relations  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  it  was  announced 
by  Barney  G.  Cameron,  director 
of  industrial  relations,  produc¬ 
tion  and  circulation. 

Mr.  Bogart,  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1934,  joined  the 
news  department  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  that  year.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  business  of¬ 
fice  in  1941.  From  1942  until 
1946  he  was  in  the  Army. 

Mrs.  Elinore  Morehouse  Her¬ 
rick,  pereonnel  director,  is  re¬ 
signing  from  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  effective  June  15,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  private  consulting  work 
and  lecturing  on  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Herrick  has  been 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  since 
September,  1945. 

• 

Parade  Establishes 
Washington  Burean 


Microfilming  Slated 
For  Galveston  News 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Lamar  Wallis,  head  of  Rosen¬ 
berg  Library  here,  is  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  assembling  a 
complete  file  of  the  GaXveaion 
News  since  its  founding  in 
1842. 

Dr.  Seymour  Connor,  archi¬ 
vist  of  the  Texas  State  Library 
in  Austin,  said  the  finished 
microfilm  project  will  be  one 
of  the  “most  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  Texas  in  recent  years.” 

The  Galveston  publication  in 
an  earlier  era  was  the  newspa¬ 
per  authority  of  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Southwest.  In  its 
columns  were  to  be  found  cov¬ 
erage  of  state  and  national  ac¬ 
tivities  depicting  an  historic 
period. 


you  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AAAAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


INSURANCE  exchange 


KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


Parade,  the  sjmdicated  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  has  opened  a 
Washington  Bureau  under  the 
direction  of  Jack  Anderson  and 
Fred  Blumenthal. 

A  champagne  unveiling  party 
took  place  in  the  new  offices  in 
the  Wyatt  Building.  On  hand 
were  Jess  Gorkin,  Parade’s  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Robert  doldman,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Among 
the  more'  than  200  guests  were 
many  Congressmen  and  g;ovem- 
ment  officials. 

Mr.  Anderson,  32,  and  Mr. 
Blumenthal,  36,  joined  forces 
shortly  after  the  war  and  are 
widely  known  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  beat. 

Memorial  to  Editor 

Duluth,  Minn. 

A  $500  scholarship  has  been 
established  at  Superior  State 
college  in  memory  of  Dennis  E. 
McKenna,  late  news  editor  of 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  SSC 
graduate.  The  scholarship  was 
given  by  Ernest  R.  Feidler, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  an  SSC 
classmate  of  McKenna  who  is 
now  administrator  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  of  Art. 

• 

Maine  Group  Elects 

Augusta,  Me. 

Edward  Byron,  general  man- 
ag^er  ot  the  Daily  Kennebec 
Journal,  was  elected  president 
'  for  two  years  of  the  Maine 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Warren,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
Newe. 
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FASTEST 

and 

ONLY  NONSTOP 

both 

DAYLIGHT 

and 

OVERNIGHT 

between 

WASHINGTON 

and 

LOS  ANGELES 

Lv.  Washington  (EST)  12:50  AM*  12:00  Noon 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  (PST)  6:05  AM  5:15  PM 

Lv.  Los  Angeles  (PST)  9:45  AM*  9:45  PM 
Ar.  Washington  (EST)  7:35  PM  7:35  AM 

*Effactiv«  March  1 

There's  new  convenience  in  American's  schedule  be¬ 
tween  the  nation's  capital  and  Los  Angeles.  You  now 
have  a  choice  of  two  nonstop  flights,  daytime  and  night¬ 
time,  as  well  as  two  single-stop  flights.  And  between 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  there's  now  new  thru  serv¬ 
ice.  All  flights  are  by  DC-7,  America's  fastest  passenger 
plane.  Enjoy  first  class  luxury  service  at  regular  fare. 

AUERIONmUNES- 

C~~yimerica!s  Reading  Airiine 
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New  Awards 
Are  Listed 
By  Belding 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Don  Belding,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  advertising 
agency,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge,  announced 
for  the  first  time  a  special  series 
of  annual  journalistic  awards 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000. 

Announcement  was  made  in 
the  course  of  an  address  before 
the  36th  annual  Oregon  Press 
Conference  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  here. 

There  will  be  100  collegiate 
awards  of  $100  each  to  students 
in  jouiTialism  schools  submitting 
two  parallel  entries  —  the  first 
a  monograph  on  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  second  an 
editorial  on  some  facet  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

From  these  100  winners  20 
will  be  selected  to  receive  Fel¬ 
lowship  Awards  of  $500  each  to 
help  pay  tuition,  books  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  student  in  the 
journalism  school  or  in  his 
graduate  work. 


A  special  honor  award,  the 
Peter  Zenger  medal,  George 
Washington  engraved  watch  and 
$1,000  in  cash  will  be  made  to 
the  dean  of  a  journalism  school 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  judges  has 
performed  most  outstanding 
service  for  the  American  way 
during  the  year  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

“We  at  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge  agree  with 
Jefferson  that  a  strong  press 
is  essential  to  survival  and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  by  aiding  our 
journalism  schools  with  an 
awards  program  that  will  make 
your  future  reporter  proud  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  proud 
of  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  proud  to  be  associated 
with  a  strong  and  secure  Fourth 
Estate,”  said  Mr.  Belding. 

Mr.  Belding  listed  and  de¬ 
scribed  eight  dangers  for  the 
Fourth  Estate: 

8  Dangers 

“1.  Losses  are  greater  than 
gains. 

“2.  Although  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  in  total, 
it  is  not  keeping  pace  with  pop¬ 
ulation  growth. 

“3.  Share  of  the  advertising 
dollar  is  declining. 


any  way  you  look  at  it 

the  TOPEKA  MARKET 

is  one  of  the 

IVt  Midwest’s  RICHEST 
trading  areas! 


TOPEKA-$7,129  consumer  spendable  income 


TOPEKA'S  21.COUNTY  DRIVE-IN  MARKET 
$684,499,000  consumer  spendable  income 
$440,261,000  retail  soles 

Source:  1954  Consumer  Markets 

ONLY  THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS  OFFER  THE  INTENSIVE 
COVERAGE  NEEDED  TO  REACH  AND  SELL  THIS  MARKET 

I  Topeka  State  Journal  | 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represented  by  The  Copper  Publications,  Inc. 
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“4.  There  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  editorialize  news, 
rather  than  stick  to  the  facts. 

“5.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  local  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspapers  as  a 
policy  power  in  many  commu¬ 
nities  is  declining. 

“6.  Preconceived  opinions 
gained  through  our  educational 
system  and  elsewhere  some¬ 
times  encourage  an  attempt  to 
discredit  and  destroy,  rather 
than  build  and  boost  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life. 

“7.  Proper  on-the-job  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  publisher  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  especi¬ 
ally  in  large  cities.  This  en¬ 
courages  mediocrity  and  declin¬ 
ing  effectiveness. 

“8.  Management  frustration 
is  often  developing  an  inactive 
per.«onnel  policy  that  minimizes 
team  play  and  encourages  fur¬ 
ther  union  encroachment.” 

Mr.  Belding  urged  the  step¬ 
ping  up  of  glamor  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  that  they  get  back  to 
factual  reporting  and  adopt  a 
more  courageous  editorial  pol¬ 
icy. 

Staff  Seminar  Aids 
Coverage  Problems 

Providence,  R.I. 

More  than  30  staff  members 
of  the  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  held  a  one-day  seminar 
Feb.  9,  hearing  experts  on  mu- 
:  nicipal  finance,  legal  rights  to 
public  information,  and  school 
affairs. 

The  seminar  was  designed  to 
develop  better  understanding 
of  common  problems  encounter- 
,  ed  in  different  cities  and  towns 
^  covered  by  reporters. 

!  James  J.  Doyle,  editorial 
t  w’riter,  and  Harold  F.  Kirby, 
state  editor,  worked  out  the 
'  program.  Sevellon  Brown  III, 
editor,  was  moderator. 

• 

Cleaning  of  Presses 
Is  Pressmen’s  Job 

Cincinnati 
I  An  arbitration  award  has  di¬ 
rected  pressmen  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  to  follow  an  es¬ 
tablished  practice  of  cleaning 
the  presses.  The  pressmen  had 
claimed  they  were  not  required 
I  to  do  so  under  the  contract. 

The  arbiti-ation  board  chair¬ 
man,  M.  H.  Schmidt,  held  that 
the  work  normally  comes  within 
the  usual  definition  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  type  of  work  described  in 
the  agreement  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  pressmen  to 
perform.  Every  item  of  an  em¬ 
ploye’s  duties  need  not  be  spell¬ 
ed  out  specifically  in  a  contract, 
he  ruled. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


$1,000  Awards 
For  2  on  Dailies 

Top  awards  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  were  announced 
Feb.  22  for  two  newspaper¬ 
men.  Clarence  C.  Allen  of  Tul¬ 
sa  (Okla.)  Tribune  will  receive 
$1,000  and  a  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Medal  for  a  cartoon,  and  J. 
Oliver  Eme'rich  of  McComb 
(Miss.)  Enterprise- Journal  will 
receive  the  same  for  an  editor¬ 
ial. 

In  the  cartoon  category,  sec¬ 
ond  place  ($50)  awards  were 
listed  for  the  following  in  the 
general  newspaper  field:  Jerry 
Costello,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News;  Larue  G.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat;  Here  Ficklen, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
Lou  Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  Les  Immel,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal. 

Also  Edward  D.  Kuekes, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer; 
Eldon  Fletcher,  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal;  Arthur  Poin- 
ier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  El¬ 
mer  R.  Messner,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union;  Hy  Ros¬ 
en,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Un¬ 
ion;  Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  William  S. 
Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel;  John  Shevchik, 
Beaver  Valley  (Pa.)  Times; 
Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Sei"v- 
ice;  Clyde  Winslow,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press;  and  Art  Wood,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

Second  Place 

Second  place  awards  for  edi¬ 
torials  in  general  newspapers 
included:  Robert  J.  Angers  Jr., 
Franklin  (La.)  Banner-Trib¬ 
une;  Millard  C.  Browne,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
Wilfrid  Dellquest,  Eagle  Rock 
(Calif.)  News-Herald;  Jack  W. 
Gore,  Fort  Lauderale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News;  M.  R.  Guthrie, 
Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily  News; 
Ellie  Hopkins,  Longview  (Tex.) 
News-Journal. 

Also  William  L.  Ingersoll, 
Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening  Gazette; 
Louis  E.  Jaeckel,  Dixie  News 
Service;  Henry  E.  Josten,  Col¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Citizen;  David 
L.  Kirk,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle;  Sylvan  Meyer 
Gainsville  (Ga.)  Times;  Paul 
G.  Norris  Jr.,  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  Times-Republican;  J.  J. 
Perling,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Re¬ 
cord;  Vermont  Royster,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Robert  M. 
Stewart,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
West  Bank  Herald;  Rev.  M.  J. 
Whitaker,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Weekly  Review. 
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How  do  you  like  the  1955  model  ? 


That’s  |)n)l)al)ly  what  today’s  cars  would 
look  like  if  it  weren’t  for  Comprtition. 

Competition  makes  things  better, 
newer,  cost  less.  Competition  for  your 
patronage  gives  you  a  wider  choice,  gives 
y«iu  more  for  your  money. 

But  competition  is  more  than  a  way  of 
doing  business.  It’s  a  way  of  life. 

Free  men  compete  with  each  other- 
using  ideas  and  |x>ints  of  view.  The  best 
ones  win,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

That’s  why  you  can  go  into  showr(K>ms 
and  ch(K)se  from  the  world’s  Irest  cars. 
'That’s  why  you  can  go  into  jewelry  stores 
and  choose  from  the  world’s  finest 
watches.  Today,  competition  has  made 
these  fine  watches  better  than  ever. 

And  competiti«)n  among  the  watch¬ 
makers  of  Wit/erland  themselves  has 
produced  the  fine  Swiss  jeweled-lever 
watches  that  have  long  been  favorites  in 
America. 


N«)w  —  wherever  there’s  competition, 
there’s  commerce. 

For  instance,  since  1916,  Americans 
have  bought  almut  S425, 000.000  worth 
of  watches  anti  watch  movements  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Swiss.  \ft)st  of  these  were 
cased,  banded  and  Imxed  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  all  were  sold  through  .\merican 
watch  manufacturers,  importers  and  as¬ 
semblers,  and  retail  jewelers. 

In  return,  the  Swiss  pef)ple  have  spent 
SI,.H00,(KM),(MM)  in  the  U.S.A.  for  farm 
prcxlucts,  appliances,  movies,  medicines, 
chemicals,  clothing,  machines,  airplanes, 
tars.  It’s  well  known  that  the  .Swiss  are 
.Xmerica’s  best  cash  customer  iu  Eun)pe. 

See  how  competition  creates  jobs— in 
Switzerland  and  in  America? 

But  suppose  there  was  no  competition. 
What  then? 

There  would  be  a  return  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  ways  of  doing  business. 


That’s  the  reasoti  why  the  watchmakers 
of  .Switzerland- free,  independent,  com¬ 
petitive  businessmen  and  workingmen— 
want  to  keep  the  word  Competition  large 
and  alive.  Daily  competition  among 
themselves  in  their  own  industry  is  a 
bulwark  of  their  high  scale  of  wages,  why 
they  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
to  lie  found  outside  the  United  States. 

Carmpetition  is  the  life-bltKKl  of  busi¬ 
ness,  certainly.  But  it  is  also  the  accepted 
way  of  life  for  the  United  States  and 
.Switzerland,  the  largest  and  the  littlest 
democracies  in  the  world. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 

during  the  lO-fth  anniversary  of 
The  T  rea  ty  of  F  rieiulshi  p  a  iitl  Ct)mmerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 
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CIRCULATION 


How  Hhis  Week^ Family 
Papers  Fare  with  TV 


What  is  television  doing  to 
newspaper  reading.  .  .and  what 
are  newspapers  doing  about 
TV? 

Some  interesting — and  in 
some  cases,  unexpected — an¬ 
swers  to  this  double-barreled 
question  emerged  from  a  check¬ 
up  among  newspapei’s  which 
are  members  of  the  This  Week 
Magazine  group. 

Tom  Cathcart  covered  the  re¬ 
plies  in  great  detail  in  report¬ 
ing  recently  to  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  This  Week  member 
editors.  There’s  space  here  only 
for  an  abbreviated  rundown. 

First,  what  TV  is  doing  to 
newspaper  reading: 

Losses  Are  Minor 

“A  Bureau  of  Advertising 
study  of  NBC’s  63  TV  areas 
showed  that  in  41  of  these 
areas  (652  newspapers)  circu¬ 
lations  were  up — and  that  in 
only  22  areas  (363  newspapers) 
were  circulations  down. 

“So,  although  these  figures 
prove  that  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  are  standing  up  well  in 
TV  areas,  you  again  can’t  lay 
too  much  stress  on  them — be¬ 
cause  you  have  both  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  includ¬ 
ed  in  these  figures,  which  ob¬ 
viously  complicates  the  results. 

“Most  This  Week  papers  def¬ 
initely  feel  that  if  TV  is  cut¬ 
ting  on  circulations,  it’s  the 
evening  paper  that  is  taking 
the  brunt  of  the  losses.  As  far 
as  the  morning  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  early  ‘bull  dog’  edi¬ 
tion  seems  to  ^  the  only  one 
that  is  suffering.  (But  in  both 
cases  the  losses  seem  to  have 
been  minor,  and  “home  deliver¬ 
ed”  papers  practically  not  af¬ 
fected  at  all.) 


“Even  this  statement  of  losses 
must  be  qualified,  because 
many  newspapers  have  raised 
their  subscription  rates — and 
this  always  throws  a  ‘monkey 
wrench’  into  the  circulation 
growth  picture.  In  fact,  some 
.say  that  too  many  circulators 
are  trying  to  blame  TV  for 
their  losses,  when  it’s  this  rate 
raise  problem  that  has  been 
the  real  answer. 

Some  Solid  Gains 

“Most  circulators  will  also 
agree  that  television  has  in 
many  cases  eliminated  the  ‘dup¬ 
licate  buying’  of  newspapers — 
and  sometimes  the  buying  of 
a  morning  instead  of  an  eve¬ 
ning,  or  vice  versa. 

“As  to  newspaper  circulations 
today — ^they  are  quite  healthy, 
and  most  of  our  member  news¬ 
papers  are  making  solid  gains. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

“We  have  the  complete  Sep¬ 
tember  figures  for  the  last 
three  years  on  30  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  The  figpires 
show  an  upward  trend  for  cir¬ 
culation  in  23  cities,  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  for  7. 

“Now,  let’s  look  at  the  daily 
figures  of  these  newspapers, 
remembering  that  some  of  our 
cities  have  morning  papers, 
some  evening  papers  only — and 
some  both.  We  have  the  com¬ 
plete  three  year  figures  for  22 
morning  papers,  which  show 
that  circulations  in  18  cities 
are  up — and  4  down.  The  16 
evening  papers  show  a  less  fav¬ 
orable  ratio — 11  up,  and  5 
down. 

“Now  as  to  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  time  in  the  home.  There 
have  been  several  surveys  made 
on  this  subject — and  the  dif- 
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ference  on  reading  time  in  TV 
homes  and  non-TV  homes  is 
negligible. 

“For  instance,  BBD&O  (the 
ad  agency)  showed  that  in  TV 
homes  there  was  93%  reader- 
ship  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
— and  a  1-hr.  and  46  minutes 
reading  time.  In  non-TV  homes 
there  was  a  94%  readership — 
and  a  1-hr.  and  57  minutes 
reading  time.” 

Co-existence  Measures 
What  are  newspapers  doing 
about  TV? 

“Newspapers  aren’t  fighting 
TV  at  the  reader  level.  They 
are  learning  how  to  co-exist 
with  it  in  the  home — and  are 
learning  to  fit  the  newspaper 
into  the  new  family  routine  of 
TV  viewing — and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Particularly  the 
new  interests  that  TV  had 
brought  into  the  home. 

“Now  one  of  the  main  things 
that  many  newspapers  have 
done  (and  especially  the  eve¬ 
ning  papers)  is  to  rearrange 
the  time  of  delivery  of  some  of 
their  editions,  in  order  to  get 
the  paper  into  the  home,  so  that 
the  housewife  gets  a  chance  to 
read  it  before  the  Old  Man 
comes  home.  This  also  allows 
the  Old  Man  to  get  a  shot  at 
it  before  he  turns  to  TV. 

“In  factory  towns,  where 
closing  time  is  at  4:00  or  4:30, 
this  ‘move-up’  in  press  time, 
or  speeding  up  of  deliveries, 
.seems  to  be  important — because 
checks  show  that  leisure  time 
— especially  reading  time  on 
newspapers,  is  now  prior  to  7 
to  10  in  the  evening — the  im¬ 
portant  TV  hours. 

Weekend  Log  Sections 
“As  to  editorial  changes — of 
course  TV  listings  have  be¬ 
come  an  essential  part  of  all 
newspapers — more  and  more 
newspaper  publishers  are  go¬ 
ing  into  a  complete  listing  of 
programs  of  the  cut-out  and 
fold-up  type — and  delivering  it 
with  their  Saturday  or  Sunday 
paper. 

“Most  newspapers,  too,  have 
added  some  standard  televison 
columnists.  And  many  not  only 
have  one — but  two — and  a  local 
critic  or  columnist  as  well. 

“Some  newspapers  are  now 
listing  state  television  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  means  of  further 
increasing  and  broadening  read¬ 
er  interest  in  their  paper — and 
it  seems  to  work  well. 

“Sports  staffs  on  some  news¬ 
papers  are  particularly  capital¬ 
izing  on  TV  promoted  attrac¬ 
tions — the  big  fights,  football 
games,  horse  races,  etc.  They 
are  making  a  special  effort  to 
present  and  dramatize  the  de¬ 


tails  and  inside  facts  (by  words 
and  picture)  that  TV  can’t  and 
doesn’t  offer,  putting  in  what 
they  call  the  third  dimension 
which  television  can’t  give. 

“And  speaking  of  sports, 
since  many  women  have  be¬ 
come  sports  conscious  through 
TV,  quite  a  few  newspapers 
are  specially  catering  to  ‘her’ 
interests  on  the  sports  page. 

“Further  editorial  changes 
seem  to  be  that  most  editors, 
in  realizing  the  competition  for 
reading  time,  have  adjusted 
their  writing  viewpoint;  stories 
are  written  in  shorter,  crisper 
and  briefer  form. 

Reader  •  Participation 
“There  is  another  trend  that 
seems  to  be  growing  among  the 
newspapers.  It’s  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  reader-participa¬ 
tion  features  and  public-partici¬ 
pation  contests — the  type  of 
things  to  keep  the  readers’  in¬ 
terest  at  a  high  peak  over  a 
period  of  time — and  to  get  them 
working  more  intimately  with 
the  newspaper. 

“There’s  even  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  these  days  to  do  more 
civic  promotion,  in  order  to  off¬ 
set  the  feeling  that  TV  is  the 
great  emancipator. 

“Many  newspapers  are  using 
television  as  a  promotion  vehi¬ 
cle,  whether  they  own  a  sta¬ 
tion  or  not.  One  of  our  news¬ 
papers  tried  a  cookbook  offer, 
and  also  a  $500  crossword  puz¬ 
zle  offer  over  a  noontime  news¬ 
cast  program — and  they  say  the 
results  were  extraordinary — 
some  8,000  single  copy  sales 
were  made  from  the  crossword 
offer. 

“One  of  our  southern  cities 
uses  an  interesting  television 
tie-up.  The  TV  station  is  in¬ 
formed  before  a  story  about 
any  prominent  local  personality 
is  printed  in  the  newspaper,  so 
that  the  TV  station  can  try  and 
get  him  or  her  on  the  air  about 
the  time  the  story  appears  in 
the  newspaper.  In  that  way 
they  have  a  TV  tie-up  and  the 
newspaper  background  story  on 
the  particular  personality  or 
event  at  the  same  time. 

“One  of  the  greatest  contro¬ 
versies  in  this  TV  argument 
is  the  question  of  comic  reader- 
ship.  Some  circulators  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  TV  has  hurt  com¬ 
ic  reading  and  say  that  they 
have  figures  to  prove  it.  Others 
have  just  as  convincing  figures 
to  show  that  TV  has  hurt  the 
newspaper  comics. 

“In  the  light  of  all  this,  many 
cities  are  carefully  studying 
their  comics.  With  comic  adver¬ 
tising  falling  off  badly,  it’s  the 
soft  side  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 
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TV‘Land 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Arthur  Godfrey  in  1949.  “You 
might  get  the  idea  from  this 
chart  that  Godfrey  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  increase  through 
1952,”  says  the  Tribune,  “but 
during  the  first  three  years  on 
this  chart  Lipton’s  spent  nearly 
$100,000  in  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  last  two  years  they 
have  invested  just  $7,000  and 
their  share  of  the  market  has 
declined — despite  Godfrey.” 

Cbisco— Started  in  TV  at  a 
high  point  in  its  Chicago  sales 
position  and  during  a  year  when  * 
it  spent  $100,000  in  Chicago 
papers.  Currently  Crisco  has  a 
half-hour  drama  show  and  two 
daytime  soap  operas  on  TV 
while  its  Chicago  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1954  have  been 
reduced  to  $3,500.  Chart  shows 
that  despite  heavy  TV  pro¬ 
gramming,  Crisco  has  failed  to 
retain  its  previous  high  level. 
Maxwell  House  Regains 
Maxwell  House  Coffee — A 
consistent  TV  advertiser  since 
1949,  Maxwell  House  lost 
ground  competitively  in  the 
Chicago  market  in  '51  and  '52. 
In  1950,  in  addition  to  their  TV 
program.  Maxwell  House  spent 
$75,000  in  Chicago  papers  and 
reached  the  highest  market  lev¬ 
el  of  the  past  seven  years.  In 
1951  they  spent  only  one-fifth 
as  much.  In  1953  when  their 
share  of  the  market  gained  con¬ 
siderably  they  had  again  re¬ 
sumed  adequate  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  an  expenditure 
of  over  $70,000. 

Rinso — Although  heavily  ad¬ 
vertised  on  TV  through  re¬ 
cent  years,  Rinso’s  sales  curve 
in  Chicago  market  has  been 
consistently  declining,  as  have 
its  newspaper  expenditures. 
From  a  high  of  $85,000  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chart,  Rinso 
decreased  its  newspaper  expen¬ 
ditures  to  only  $6,000  in  1953. 
“TV  has  obviously  worked  no 
magic  for  this  product  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  observes  the  Tribune. 

Duz — This  product  has  not 
invested  in  a  line  of  Chicago 
newspaper  advertising  since 
1951.  Despite  their  heavy  TV 
programming  —  Fireside  Thea¬ 
tre  in  the  evening  and  two  day¬ 
time  serials,  their  share  of 
market  curve  had  dropped  off 
to  virtually  nothing. 

Need  Newspaper  Ads 
Lincoln-Mercury — The  high¬ 
ly-rated  Ed  Sullivan  (Toast  of 
the  Town)  show  has  apparently 
worked  no  sales  miracles  for 
Lincoln-Mercury  cars  in  the 
Chicago  market.  The  chart 
shows  the  high  point  reached 


by  Lincoln-Mercury  in  1950  was 
supported  with  150,000  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  years  when  their  sales 
curve  turned  downward,  news¬ 
paper  linage  had  been  sharply 
reduced.  The  upturn  in  1952  and 
'53  was  supported  with  much 
heavier  newspaper  schedules. 

The  Tribune  presentation 
winds  up  on  a  positive  note  for 
newspapers  as  an  ad  medium. 

It  cites  the  Cunningham  and 
Walsh  newspaper  readership 
studies  over  the  past  four  years 
in  TV  homes,  showing  that 
ever  since  1950,  newspaper 
readership  in  homes  with  TV 
sets  has  continued  to  increase: 
1951  was  9%  over  1950;  '52 
was  20%  over  '51;  and  '53  was 
12%  over  '52.  The  accumulated 
increase'  since  1950  is  46.5%. 

“Our  own  study  in  Chicago 
in  a  city  area  and  a  suburban 
area  showed  that  68%  of  the 
shoppers  at  63rd  and  Halsted 
and  78%  of  Evergreen  Plaza 
depend  on  newspapers  for 
shopping  information  com¬ 
pared  to  only  13%  and  9%  in 
TV,”  says  the  Tribune. 

• 

Penny  Paper  Has 
Diamond  Jubilee 

Springfield,  Mass. 
A  75th  anniversary  supple¬ 
ment  was  included  in  the  Feb. 
19  editions  of  the  Springfield 
Daily  News,  reviewing  the  per¬ 
iod  since  Feb.  24,  1880,  when 
Charles  J.  Bellamy  and  his 
brother,  Edward,  got  out  the 
first  edition  of  the  Penny 
News. 

At  the  beginning  the  Penny 
News  was  on  a  three-issues-a- 
week  footing,  but  in  less  than 
three  months  became  the  Daily 
News.  Described  as  the  “first 
successful  penny  newspaper  in 
New  England,”  it  swallowed  its 
competition,  the  Democrat,  and 
attained  6,000  circulation  in  its 
first  decade. 

The  Bellamys,  who  at  first 
used  a  plank  and  two  barrels 
as  their  copy  desk  and  folding 
table,  had  also  developed  wide 
suburban  coverage  by  1911, 
when  Charles,  the  founder,  died. 
The  Daily  News  was  sold  in 
1915  to  the'  Republican  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  in  1926  also  took 
over  the  Springfield  Union. 
Springfield  Newspapers,  was 
headed  by  the  late  Sherman  H. 
Bowles  of  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  famous  Springfield  pub¬ 
lishing  family. 

The  Daily  News,  with  Frank 
H.  Kelly  as  managing  editor, 
sees  its  objective  unchanged 
from  that  of  the  original  Penny 
News — to  be  the  “people’s  pa¬ 
per”  and  to  be  “a  gentleman.” 


Tomorrow's  Newspaper 

And  Today's  Fish 

Years  ago,  anybody  with  a  sense  of  humor 
would  tell  you  what  always  happened  with  “tcp 
day’s”  news — it  became  “tomorrow’s”  fish  wrap' 
per. 

All  of  us  are  better  off  now  that  this  old  say' 
ing  is  no  longer  true. 

Today,  scores  of  worthwhile  uses  have  been 
devised  for  old  newspapers.  There  are  even  proc' 
esses  for  de'inking  “today’s”  paper  so  it  can  be 
used  again  for  “tomorrow’s”  news. 

And  today,  fresh'frozen  fish  travels  in  attrac' 
tive,  sanitary  packages.  Pan'ready  and  often  pre' 
cooked,  it  can  now  be  enjoyed  by  consumers 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  fishing  waters. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  statistics  on  this 
food  industry  progress — 

In  20  years  shrimp  consumption  has 
risen  from  150  million  pounds  a  year 
to  over  240  million. 

A  fish  virtually  unknown  in  America 
two  decades  ago  was  ocean  perch.  Now 
it’s  being  consumed  at  the  rate  of  200 
million  pounds  a  year. 

Nine  million  pounds  of  fish  sticks — 
one  of  the  new  “heat  and  eat”  items — 
were  produced  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1954.  This  is  more  than  was  produced 
during  the  entire  year  of  1953. 

Here  at  A  ^  P  we  helped  pioneer  many  of 
the  new  ideas  for  packaging,  preserving  and  proc' 
essing  fish.  But  the  role  of  pioneer  doesn’t  give 
us  as  much  pride  as  the  result,  which  is  that  more 
of  these  high'quality,  low'cost  foods  are  now 
available  to  so  many  more  people. 

Finding  ways  to  do  a  better  job  or  to  make  a 
better  product  is  an  American  tradition.  It  has 
been  a  tradition  with  our  company  since  1859 
when  our  founder  made  it  a  permanent  part  of 
A  y  P  policy  to — “give  the  people  the  most  good 
food  you  can  for  their  money.” 


FOOD  ST 
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Wee  Feature  Fil  Ones^ 
Packs  Jumbo  Laughs 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Editors  worried  about  space 
problems  but  still  seeking  a 
daily  gag  cartoon  may  find  the 
solution  in  “Li’l  Ones,”  created 
by  Mel  Lazarus  and  for  re¬ 
lease  March  14  by  General 
Features  Corporation  on  a 
seven-day  basis. 

Features  can’t  get  much  smal¬ 
ler  than  this  one — each  cartoon 
measures  114 -inch  deep  and  two 
inches  wide. 

S.  George  Little,  syndicate 
president,  said  some  newspa¬ 
pers  might  spot  these  little 
features  in  an  ear  of  the  pa¬ 
per  as  a  circulation  brightner. 

An  added  idea  in  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  “Li’l  Ones”  is  that  it  is 
sold  eight  releases  per  week, 
fully  matted.  The  idea  behind 
this  is  that  humor  is  to  some 
extent  a  relative  commodity — 
everyone  doesn’t  get  a  chuckle 
out  of  the  same  gag. 

Mr.  Lazarus,  presently  a 
freelancer  who  has  sold  to  the 
slicks,  said  he  got  the  idea  for 


his  creation  while  working  on  a 
trade  magazine. 

Easter  Offerings 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  has  ready 
two  Easter  features  for  the 
benefit  of  children:  a  story-strip 
by  staff  artist  Walt  Scott  and 
the  annual  Bugs  Bunny  Color¬ 
ing  Contest. 

The  strip  is  in  12  parts.  It 
begins  March  28  and  ends  April 
9,  and  concerns  a  duckling  dyed 
blue  so  he  can  be  offered  as  an 
Easter  gift. 

Other  ducks  want  no  part  of 
him,  but  two  little  folks  turn 
out  to  be  friendly  and  he  finally 
wins  top  prize  in  the  Easter 
parade.  The  fantasy  is  called 
“The  Little  Blue  Duck.” 

•  *  ♦ 

Universal  Press  Association 
has  an  Easter  fantasy  by  Rollie 
Devendorf,  who  has  done  12 
strips  on  his  version  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Easter  Egg  Basket. 
The  story  starts  March  28  and 


runs  to  Easter  Sunday.  Mr. 
Devendorf  is  an  artist  for  a 
publishing  house. 

*  Reuben*  Award 

The  first  annual  Billy  DeBeck 
Memorial  Award  was  presented 
in  May,  1947,  in  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  created  “Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith.” 

The  award,  in  form  of  a  silver 
cigarette  box  with  engraved 
characters  from  the  strip,  has 
been  made  every  year  by  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society 
from  a  fund  provided  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Billy  DeBeck  Berg¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Bergman  was  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  on  Feb.  15, 
1953.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  society,  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  the  award 
“because  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  it  at  the  time  of  her 
tragic  death,  and  it  occurred 
to  someone  that  an  award  more 
in  accordance  with  the  satirical 
nature  of  our  profession  was 
called  for.” 

The  society  will  call  the  new 
honor  a  “Reuben.”  It  is  a 
sculptured  piece,  15  inches  high, 
designed  by  Rube  Goldberg,  the 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

Alsops  Honored 

Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop, 
who  do  the  “Matter  of  Fact” 
column  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Authors  Guild  an¬ 
nual  $1,000  Lauterbach  Award 
for  writings  which  “make  a 
substantial  contribution  in  the 
field  of  civil  liberties.” 

2,863  Dennises 

“Dennis  The  Menace,”  Hank 
Ketchuf’s  creation,  provided  an 
excellent  promotion  for  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  Conducting  a  four-week 
search  to  find  the  human  coun¬ 
ter-part  of  “Dennis,”  the  Globe- 
Democrat  drew  2,863  entries  to 
top  other  cities  where  similar 
contests  were  held. 
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_ hit  “Li'l  Onot.” 


Lucky  $  Flow 
In  Three  Dailies 

Philadelphu 

The  three  Philadelphia  daily 
newspapers  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  circulation  numbers  game 
this  week. 

The  Daily  News  for  several 
years  has  been  offering  “Lucky 
Bucks.”  Recently,  the  Inquirer 
began  sponsoring  a  “Lucky  Dol¬ 
lar”  contest.  This  was  followed 
by  a  “Lucky  Four”  contest  by 
the  Bulletin,  which  not  only  of¬ 
fered  prizes  for  lucky  dollars, 
but  also  phone  numbers,  license 
tags  and  social  security  num¬ 
bers. 

The  News  countered  by  pub¬ 
lishing  all  the  lucky  numbers. 

$1,600,000  Claim 
In  Suit  for  Libel 

A  $1,600,000  libel  suit  has 
been  filed  against  the  Denver 
Post,  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher,  and  three  employes 
by  Karl  F.  Hehl,  a  gravel  and 
asphalt  firm  executive. 

The  three  employes  are  Ed 
Dooley,  managing  editor;  Wil¬ 
lard  C.  Haselbush,  city  editor, 
and  Robert  Pattridge,  a  staff 
writer. 

Mr.  Hehl  alleges  he  was 
libeled  by  stories  in  1953  re¬ 
garding  his  purchase  with  a 
partner  of  an  oil  mix  plant 
from  Jefferson  County.  He  ask¬ 
ed  the  court  for  6%  interest 
upon  any  damages  awarded, 
and  costs  of  litigation. 

• 

7lh  Science  Fair 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in 
cooperation  with  Franklin  In¬ 
stitute,  will  sponsor  the  seventh 
annual  Delaware  Valley  Science 
Fair  March  26  to  April  3.  Last 
year,  the  fair  drew  410  entries 
from  schools. 
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We  Were 
Wrong! 

Long  Sam 
Is  Back! 

Turn  to  Front  Page 
Third  Section 


^  This  box  appeared 
on  Page  1  of 
The  Cleveland  Press 
on  Monday,  Feb.  14 


The  Press  had  dropped  Long  Sam 
the  previous  week  .  .  .  but 
Cleveland  readers  deluged 
the  paper  with 
mail  and  phone  calls. 

Hence,  the  editors 
responded  to  public 
demand  and  printed 
all  six  past  releases 
with  this  notice 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  advance  proofs  today! 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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New  Daily 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

plant.  Nearly  every  piece  of 
equipment,  except  the  64-page 
Goss  press,  is  new.  Ironically, 
the  press  was  bought  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers  in 
which  George  Katz,  the  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
Clarion  Ledger  and  News,  has 
an  interest. 

Four  Linotype  Comets  are 
equipped  for  tape  operation; 
five  other  Linotypes  are  for 
manual  operation  on  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  copy. 

There  are  no  unions  here. 

The  unusual  construction  of 
the  building — there  was  only  a 
concrete  slab  and  a  single  gird¬ 
er  in  place  as  of  Dec.  15 — oc¬ 
casioned  a  casual  visitor’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  it  is  “like  a  con¬ 
vertible,”  meaning  the  plant 
could  readily  be  used  by  an 
automobile  merchant.  It  is 
situated  on  Automobile  Row. 

Planned  for  Growth 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  retort  bristl¬ 
ed  in  rich  southern  accents.  He 
gave  assurance  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  carefully  designed  for 
newspaper  production.  The 
perching  of  a  press  on  girders 
without  sub-foundation  excava¬ 
tion,  he  explained,  was  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  here; 
besides  it  was  done  purposely 
to  avoid  double-handling  of 
newsprint  rolls. 

Every  item  of  equipment  was 
placed  after  arranging  and  re¬ 
arranging  templates  on  a  floor 
plan,  Mr.  Tomlinson  said.  The 
building  is  so  designed  that  the 
production  department  can 
grow  to  the  forward  area,  now 
given  to  the  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  forces,  and  the  latter  will 
move  upstairs. 

Reporters  and  editors,  clerks, 
stenographers,  ad  salesmen,  and 
volunteer  hands  carried  furni¬ 
ture,  typewriters,  etc.  from  a 
temporary  quarters  in  an  old 
furniture  store  to  the  new 
building  on  Monday.  By  Tues¬ 
day  noon,  even  while  carpenters 
and  electricians  moved  about, 
staffs  were  preparing  for  a 
trial  run  paper  by  Thursday. 

Praise'  was  given  on  all  sides 
to  Thad  J.  Ryan,  one  of  the 
millionaire  stockholders,  who 
has  left  his  own  supply  business 
temporarily  to  supeiwise  details 
of  settling  down  in  the  plant. 

“We  have  enough  advertising 
orders  to  start  with  a  92-page 
paper,”  said  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Charles  T.  Patten,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Howard  Parish  or¬ 
ganization  in  Miami.  “But  we’re 
going  to  hold  down  to  32  pages 
for  Vol.  1,  No.  1.” 


DRY  RUN  for  fhe  new  State  Times  Is  preceded  by  conference  on  front  page  makeup.  Editorial  page  dummy 
is  in  background.  Now  paper's  executives,  left  to  right,  are:  R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  president;  Norman  Brad¬ 
ley,  editor;  Charles  A.  Patten,  advertising  director;  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Cook,  executive  officer. 


Contracts  for  national  linage 
— Ford,  Orange  Crush,  Trail- 
ways,  etc. — are  already  in  at 
$2.10  an  inch,  as  compared  with 
$4.76  for  the  Ledger-News 
combination.  Some  national 
copy  has  originated  here;  more 
has  been  secured  by  Burke, 
Kuipers  and  Mahoney,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  representatives.  Despite 
the  abundance  of  auto  dealers  on 
the  board,  Mr.  Patten  said, 
there  is  no  special  concession 
in  local  rates  to  them.  The 
policy  is  the  national  rate  for 
factory-sponsored  copy ;  local 
rate  for  dealer-placed  copy.  The 
local  rate  is  $1.96  an  inch  but 
a  12,000-inch  yearly  contract 
can  earn  a  rate  of  $1.08  by 
meeting  monthly  quotas. 

Heavy  on  Classified 

With  rates  about  20%  lower 
than  those  on  the  established 
papers  and  allowing  full  dis¬ 
play  (cuts,  borders,  etc.),  clas¬ 
sified  volume  will  be  heavy  at 
the  start,  reported  CAM  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Brown,  one  of  the 
several  top  executives  who 
have  moved  over  from  the 
Clarion  Ledger  or  News.  Some 
advertisers  who  stalled  or  de¬ 
clined  to  buy  space  a  few  weeks 
ago  are  now  calling  up  to  ask 
if  they  can  get  in  for  the  first 
edition,  Mr.  Brown  said. 

The  circulation  effort  has 
been  directed  by  George  Mc- 
Murray,  formerly  of  the  News 
(from  carrier  to  circulation 
manager).  He  said  he  has  cor¬ 
ralled  scores  of  Hederman  car¬ 
riers  and  supervisors.  In  an  ini¬ 
tial  whoop-de-do  of  promotion, 
using  billboards,  bus  cards,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  plugs,  some 
boys  have  lined  up  100%  blocks 
of  charter  subscribers,  at  50 
cents  apiece.  Subscription  price 


is  $1.25  a  month,  seven  issues, 
compared  with  $1.70  for  the 
other  papers,  seven  issues  (a 
combined  Sunday  edition). 

Bob  Hederman  said  quite  a 
few  of  the  boys  had  pleaded 
for  reinstatement  to  their  old 
routes.  Tom  Hederman  re¬ 
marked  that  a  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  a  new  paper  could 
be  expected  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munity  with  the  normal  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  among  read¬ 
ers  whose  names  have  been 
misspelled  or  who  can’t  get  let¬ 
ters  or  items  printed  just  as 
they  think  they  should  be. 

Depth  in  Local  Coverage 

There’s  local  depth  on  the 
news  side  of  the  State  Times 
and  even  the  Sunday  edition, 
having  the  Pictorial  Review, 
will  be  strongly  localized.  Near¬ 
ly  everyone  on  the  staff  has 
worked  in  Mississippi  and  is 
familiar  with  state  and  city  af¬ 
fairs.  Managing  Editor  Tiblier 
said  his  city  staff  of  11  would 
be  about  twice  the  size  of 
either  staffs  down  the  street. 
At  first  their  efforts  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  Jackson 
area  and  copy  deadline  will  be 
around  2  p.m.  or  even  later. 
Eventually  there  will  be  a  state 
edition.  Ernest  E.  Kohnke  has 
come  up  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  to  marshal  75- 
100  string  correspondents. 

Harry  Taylor,  the  city  editor, 
has  worked  in  Texas,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Arkansas.  News  Edi¬ 
tor  O.  C.  McDavid  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association  and  Sports 
Editor  Carl  Walters  was  on  the 
Daily  News.  The  women’s  news 
will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Margaret  Brewer,  until  re¬ 


cently  with  the  International 
News  Service  in  Atlanta. 

For  wire  news  and  pictures 
they  will  have  United  Press, 
including  its  Unifax  service; 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  domestic 
and  foreign  dispatches.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service  has  been 
passed  up,  Mr.  Tiblier  said,  so 
that  the  money  can  be  spent  on 
local  coverage.  The  opposition 
has  all  three  major  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  Its  Sunday  package  in¬ 
cludes  Parade  and  a  16-page 
comic  supplement. 

Editor’s  Philosophy 

Editor  Norman  Bradley  has 
retained  Leo  C.  Miller,  head  of 
Mississippi  Southern  College 
department  of  journalism,  as 
his  editorial  page  assistant  and 
John  Somerville,  formerly  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  will 
contribute  cartoons  and  special 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Bradley  brings  a  wealth 
of  newspaper  experience,  local 
heritage  and  deeply  serious 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
editor’s  office.  The'  Clarion  Led¬ 
ger  copy  boy  who  rose  to  a 
position  of  influence  and  emin¬ 
ence  on  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  of  the  New 
York  Times  family,  Suh,  abhors 
demagoguery  in  editorial  policy 
and  accepts  the  role  of  editor 
of  a  newspaper  owned  by  the 
people  with  a  conviction  that  it 
is  a  practical  business. 

First,  Mr.  Bradley  declared 
the  State  Times  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  Democratic  in  a  sharp¬ 
ly  defined  way  and  that  could 
result  in  occasions  when  he  and 
the  opposition  will  be  in  accord 
on  the  better  man  for  public 
office.  Philosophically,  he  spelled 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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New  Daily 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

out  his  belief  that  the  people 
have  set  up  a  newspaper,  will 
see  to  it  that  it  is  directed  by 
competent  persons,  and  leave 
to  them  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  best  interests 
of  the  community. 

Whait  Owners  Expect 
“My  understanding  with  the 
owners,”  he  said,  “is  that  I 
shall  be  free  to  discover  those 
programs  and  back  those  per¬ 
sonalities  which  promise  some¬ 
thing  better  for  the  people  of 
Mississippi.  The  owners  expect 
me  to  do  that.” 

Nor  does  he  see  any  conflict 
in  working  with  a  board  of 
governors.  It  is  his  intention, 
Mr.  Bradley  said,  to  call  upon 
the  directors  for  specialized  in¬ 
formation,  as  a  resource  of 
knowledge,  then  shape  the  pa¬ 
per’s  policy  and  exercise  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  the  matters  of 
racial  integration,  and  other 
social  problems,  Mr.  Bradley 
said,  “we  will  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  possible  in 
the  South,  with  respect  for  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  and  with 
the  belief  that  better  education 
for  everyone  will  ultimately 
solve  the  larger  problem.” 

His  opposite  number,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News,  is  the 
Major  Sullens  whose  vitriolic 
prose  has  incessantly  pounded 
for  separation  of  the  races  and 
for  repeal  of  prohibition  of 
strong  liquor.  (The  Clarion 
Ledger  is  dry.)  He  has  been 
shooting  barbs  at  the  rascals 
who  are  backing  the  State 
Times  and  his  readers  recall 
with  smiles  that  he  once  said 
the  same  things  about  the  He- 
dermans.  The  peppery  remarks 
of  the  77-year-old  editor  are 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

The  Major’s  latest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  scene  is  a  street-sale 
green  sheet  which  gathers  up 
crime  and  sex  .stories  from  all 
over  the  world  and  features 
headlines  like  this  one:  “Pretty 
Divorcee  Raped;  Head  Crushed 
by  Sadist.” 

In  this  fight  against  the 
State  Times  the  Major  is  on 
the  Hederman  team.  His  por¬ 
trait  rates  equal  position  on 
the  walls  of  the  conference 
room  with  those  of  the  Heder- 
man  Brothers  he  chastised 
when  he  was  in  his  prime. 

All  around  Jackson  there  are 
huge  State  Times  signs  showing 
>n  elongated  dachshund  and 
the  legend  “It  won’t  be  long 


Newspapers’ 
TV  Bids  Seen 
Advantageous 

George  McConnaughey,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  nominee  to 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
told  a  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
Feb.  23  that  “other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,”  factors  in  competi¬ 
tive  hearings  for  TV  channels 
should  “favor”  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  acting  FCC  chairman 
said  he  was  “not  opposed  to 
some  newspapers  having  TV 
stations.” 

Mr.  McConnaughey  later  am¬ 
plified  the  statement,  in  an¬ 
swering  the  questions  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Estes  Kefauver,  when  he 
said  he  would  never  favor 
“concentration  of  media.” 

When  Senator  Price  Daniel 
asked  whether  he  thought  that 
publishing  a  newspaper  should 
disqualify  an  applicant  from 
competition  for  a  channel,  Mr. 
McConnaughey  answered  “I 
certainly  do  not.” 

“All  other  things  being 
equal,”  he  said,  “the  news¬ 
paper  should  have  some  things 
in  its  favor.” 

He  said  he  had  observed  no 
“prejudice”  against  newspapers 
in  his  four  and  one  half  months 
on  the  commission. 

Mr.  McConnaughey  took  the 
position  it  would  be  improper 
for  him  to  discuss  two  “news¬ 
paper  cases”  which  are  before 
the  Commission.  One  was  the 
recent  final  decision  on  a 
Shreveport,  La.  license  which 
denied  the  Times  Publishing 
Company’s  application. 

The  Commission  favored 
KTBS,  affirming  the  examiner’s 
initial  decision,  over  KWKH 
chiefly  because  the  principals  in 
the  latter  firm  own  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Timea,  Monroe  World  and 
News-Star  and  have  broadcast 
interests  in  two  states. 

The  second  matter  on  which 
Mr.  McConnaughey  reserved 
comment  involves  the  recent 
turn-about  in  testimony  by  two 
government  witnesses  in  the 
FCC  proceedings  involving  re¬ 
newal  of  a  TV  license  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Lamb,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch  publisher. 

New  Circulator 

Harold  C.  Peterson,  formerly 
sales  supervisor,  Chicago  Daily 
Neias,  is  the  new  circulation 
director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 


(ibituarg  New  Publisher 


Ronald  G.  Callvert,  81,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  in  La.  Jolla, 
Calif.,  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Callvert 
won  a  1938  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
editorial  writing. 

*  *  « 

Roland  A.  Eston,  51,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  publisher  of  legal  and 
economic  journals,  Feb.  18.  Mr. 
Alston,  before  joining  BN  A, 
had  been  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  «  * 

Vincent  S.  Fuller,  92,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Blairs- 
town  (N.  J.)  Press  and  the 
Otego  (N.  Y.)  Royal  Times, 
Feb.  13. 

«  *  * 

Byron  P.  Demorest,  59,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily 
Journal-Stockman,  Feb.  19. 

«  *  * 

Ira  W.  Williams,  71,  retired 
advertising  director  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  for  20 
years,  Feb.  18. 

*  «  * 

Elmer  E.  Christianson,  56, 
national  advertising  executive 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler,  Feb.  17. 

•  ♦  » 

Manus  McFadden,  66,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  old  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Times,  Feb.  16. 

• 

Jury  Awards  S7,500 
For  Libel  in  Picture 

Washington 

A  District  Court  jury  has 
awarded  Martin  D.  Kamen,  a 
one-time  atom  bomb  project 
employe,  $7,500  damages,  in  a 
fining  that  he  was  libeled  by 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
in  July,  1951.  He  had  sued  for 
$100,000  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  defamed  by  publication  of 
a  picture  identifying  him  as 
dining  with  two  Soviet  con¬ 
suls. 

Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper 
had  stated  in  a  speech  that  he 
had  possession  of  a  photograph 
showing  an  atomic  scientist 
with  Soviet  officials.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  didn’t  identify  anybody,  but 
the  newspaper  published  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  story  that  it  was 
the  one  to  which  Sen.  Hicken¬ 
looper  referred.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  successor  in  title  to 
the  Times-Herald  (later  sold  to 
the  Washington  Post),  de¬ 
fended  the  suit  and  will  appeal 
the  verdict. 


For  Negro  Group  ' 

Philadelphia 

Announcement  was  made'  this 
week  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Philadelphia  public  relations 
executive  as  new  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier  news¬ 
papers. 

W.  Beverly  Carter  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  newsman,  and  recent  Re¬ 
publican  Congressional  candi¬ 
date,  will  take  over  the  position 
March  1,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann, 
president  of  the  Courier,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Courier,  a  $2,000,000  cor¬ 
poration,  publishes  17  weekly 
editions  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  previous  years  the 
Courier  has  been  beamed  pri¬ 
marily  to  Negroes,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Carter  indicated  that  the  Cour¬ 
ier  will  now  actively  interest 
itself  in  behalf  of  all  segments 
of  the  communities  where  its 
editions  are  circulated. 

“We  do  not  plan  to  forsake 
the  Negro  people  who  have  for 
so  many  years  depended  upon 
us  to  help  them  fight  their 
battles,  but  we  do  intend  to  have 
a  paper  which  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  everyone  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  said. 

■The  new  publisher  is  owner 
of  Journalists  Associates  and  is 
a  director  of  the'  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Public 
Relations  Association. 

At  the  age  of  24,  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Afro- 
American.  He  got  his  start  in 
journalism  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Philadelphia  Tribune. 


Gaylord  Firm  OK’d 
For  Alabama  TV 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sale  of  WSFA-TV  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  Broadcasting  Company 
to  WKY  Radiophone  Company 
of  Oklahoma  City,  a  sul^ 
sidiary  of  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  headed  by  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  was  authorized  by  the 
FCC  on  Feb.  17  after  the  com¬ 
mission  had  dismissed  com¬ 
plaints  and  requests  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  filed  by  WCOV  and  WCOV- 
TV  of  this  city  and  television 
station  KWTV  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

The  new  owners  paid  $568,598 
in  cash  and  assumed  all  obliga¬ 
tions  of  WSFA  and  WSFA-TV. 
Half  of  the  stock  was  owned  by 
Montgomery  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

The  commission  said  charges 
of  discrimination  filed  by  the 
stations  did  not  show  sufficient 
facts  to  warrant  a  hearing. 
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Auto  Linage 
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in  the  pages  of  his  local  paper, 
can  give  his  dealership  that 
same  sort  of  personality  .  .  . 
lift  it  out  of  the  ‘just  another 
dealer’  category,  and  take  a  tre¬ 
mendous  step  toward  gaining 
the  familiarity  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  prospects — and  in¬ 
deed,  of  his  entire  community.” 


Deep  Penetration 

Mr.  Blake  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  no  other  medium  has 
as  deep  a  penetration  of  the 
dealer’s  immediate  sales  area  as 
does  the  newspaper.  “But  how 
often  does  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
plain  this  penetration,  by  of¬ 
fering  market  data  on  their 
coverage  and  other  pertinent 
facts  to  automobile  dealers 
about  the  economic  condition  of 
the  market? 

“How  often  does  the  newspa¬ 
per  offer  to  merchandise  the 
dealer’s  national  advertising?” 
Mr.  Blake  asked.  “Even  if  they 
sent  a  tear  sheet  page  of  the 
newspaper  ad  to  the  dealer  and 
a  few  of  his  top  men,  it  would 
show  interest.  But,  beyond  that, 
think  what  an  impression  it 
would  make  if  a  newspaper 
offered  to  send  reprints  of  ads 
to  the  dealer’s  better  prospects 
and  customers.” 

Pointing  out  that  newspapers 
do  a  great  deal  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  on  soap  and  cigaret  ac¬ 
counts,  Mr.  Blake  admitted  that 
it  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  merchandise  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  he  said  he  was 
sure  that  a  little  effort  expend¬ 
ed  in  this  direction  would  work 
wonders  for  the  dealer  and  for 
the  newspaper. 

Another  point  made  by  Mr. 
Blake  concerned  the  fact  that 
auto  dealers  and  newspapers 
create  wealth  for  a  community. 
“Many  towns  have  only  one 
newspaper — one  spokesman  for 
the  citizenry — one  voice  for  the 


community.  Between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  automobile  dealers  not 
only  are  jobs  and  wealth  and 
community  spirit  advanced,”  he 
said,  “but  a  g^reat  deal  of  pres¬ 
tige  and  influence  is  created.” 


selves,”  Mr.  Bernard  asserted. 
“The  decisions  we  make  or 
avoid  making  on  our  problems 
will  affect  all.  Advertising  di¬ 
rectors  are  stalling  on  making 
these  decisions.” 


‘Our  Real  Problems’ 


PNPA-IAMA  members  were 
urged  to  give  considerable 
thought  and  discussion  to  “Our 
real  problems”  by  Donald  M. 
Bernard,  advertising  director, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times-Herald. 

Mr.  Bernard  said  that  the 
“real  problems”  facing  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  are  rate 
structures,  reproduction,  posi¬ 
tioning  of  ads,  color  repro¬ 
duction,  bait  advertising,  and 
the  fact  that  “newspapers  are 
difficult  to  do  business  with.” 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  not 
attempting  to  come  up  with 
answers  but  rather  merely  rec¬ 
ommending  these  problems  for 
thought  and  discussion  in  the 
hope  that  someday  answers 
may  be  achieved,  Mr.  Bernard 
decried  that  fact  that  newspa¬ 
per  space  is  the  only  product 
sold  “the  way  we  want  to  sell 
it,  not  the  way  the  customer 
wants  it  sold.” 

He  added  that  the  term 
“newspaper  industry”  is  a 
misnomer  because  “all  newspa¬ 
pers  are  rugged  individualists.” 

Mr.  Bernard  stressed  that 
the  most  significant  milestone 
recently  passed  in  the'  newspa¬ 
per  business  was  the  decision 
by  the  NAEA,  AANR  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA, 
to  recognize  the  term  “market¬ 
ing”  instead  of  “merchandis¬ 
ing.” 

Such  recognition,  he  said,  was 
predicated  by  the  fact  that 
these  organizations  found  that 
advertisers  prefer  to  make  their 
own  contacts  for  specific  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  local  or  individual 
market  level  rather  than  to 
just  rely  on  a  pre-supplied  list 
of  canned  services. 

“Our  real  problem  is  our- 


At  a  round  table  session 
moderated  by  George  A.  Lessig, 
advertising  director,  the  Potts- 
toum  (Pa.)  Mercury,  197  spe¬ 
cial  editions  and  sections  were 
projected  via  microfilm.  Most 
unusual  idea  presented  came 
from  Neil  Mitchell,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press,  who  uses 
a  “Happy  Birthday”  page  from 
time  to  time,  wherein  friends 
of  some  prominent  citizen  ante- 
up  $10  or  $20  apiece  and  take 
a  page  ad  to  wish  him  a  happy 
birthday.  A  large  half-tone'  of 
the  celebrant  is  included  in  the 
page  layout. 


(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  &  Bulletin, 
was  elected  president  succeed¬ 
ing  Thomas  F.  Martin,  Shenan. 
doah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald.  W. 
Edward  Momeyer,  Greenaburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune  &  Review,  was 
elected  vicepresident.  Walde- 
mar  P.  Wood,  Coateaville  (Pa.) 
Record,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

George  N.  Scheid,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News,  and 
Paul  Kascur,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  Metro  Cup,  given  for  the 
gi'eatest  percentage  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  gain  during  1954, 
and  offered  by  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  was  awarded  to 
the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times 
which  showed  an  8.9%  in- 


Fire  Prevention  Week  was 
regarded  by  many  as  being  “a 
natural”  for  tieing  in  with  in¬ 
surance  companies  “who  are 
more  than  willing  to  go  along 
with  such  advertising.” 


During  this  session  it  was 
suggested  that  members  take 
action  to  save  observance  of 
“Pennsylvania  Week”  which 
the  governor  wants  to  abandon 
on  the  grounds  that  it  will  save 
the  state  an  expenditure  of 
some  $150,000.  It  was  noted 
that  this  “week”  afforded  news¬ 
papers  within  the  state  an  ex¬ 
cellent  linage  source. 

PNPA-IAMA  members  also 
voted  by  a  show  of  hands  to 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  “any  promotion  fea¬ 
turing  another  medium.”  This 
was  a  direct  slap  at  “Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake”  recently  set  up 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  and  offered 
to  newspapers  as  a  12-page  sup¬ 
plement  prepared  by  Sateve- 
post.  Out  of  11  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  that  they  had  used  “Op¬ 
eration  Snowflake,”  only  one 
newspaper  present  said  it  had 
routed  out  the  Satevepost  logo¬ 
type. 


crease. 

The  Ed  Mac  Hirsh  Cup, 
awarded  for  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  national  advertising 
gain  during  last  year,  and  of¬ 
fered  by  an  anonymous  lAMA 
member,  was  presented  to  the 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette  and 
Bulletin  for  registering  an 
11.9%  linage  gain. 

The  Shenandoah  Evening 
Herald  was  awarded  the  David 
Knipe  Memorial  Cup  for  the 
best  advertising  campaign  of 
the  year  prepared  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  a  member 
newspaper  for  a  local  account 
The  cup  is  offered  by  the 
lAMA. 

Next  meeting  of  the  lAMA 
will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  May 
20-21. 


IT  you  have  intomationai  butinaM 
nterasts  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zeeland,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  newt* 
aper  devoted  to  those  closely  re* 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


hTwxpaFeR  new$4 


1 S  Honlltoa  SK.  Sydaey  Aastralla 
ABBoal  Subacriptlaa  te  U.  S.  $SJ0, 
Write  let  eempU  cepjr. 


PNPA  president  G.  A.  Harsh- 
man  revealed  to  members  that 
a  bill  (House  243)  had  been 
introduced  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  which  would  make  bait  ad¬ 
vertising  a  misdemeanor  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both.  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  Feb.  14  by  John  Moody, 
Esq.,  attorney  for  the  PNPA. 


PNPA-IAMA  Ad  Copy 
Awards  Presented 


lAMA  Elects  Officers; 
3  Cup  Awards  Made 

Ne^v  officers  were  elected  and 
three  cups  for  accomplishments 
in  advertising  were  awarded 
during  the  lAMA’s  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 

John  R.  Corbett,  Williamsport 


Ten  newspaper  advertising 
men  and  women  were  awarded 
$150  in  prizes  in  an  ad  writing 
contest  sponsored  by  the  PNPA- 
IAMA.  Winners  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  dinner  meeting. 

First  prize'  of  $50  went  to 
Marie  K.  Fruhwirth,  Allentown 
Call  Chronicle  Newspapers, 
whose  publisher,  David  A.  Mill¬ 
er,  matched  the  prize  money 
with  an  equal  sum.  Second 
prize  of  $25  was  presented  to 
Herbert  Greenspan,  Uniontown 
Newspapers,  Inc.  James  G.  Nor¬ 
ris,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 
&  Bulletin,  won  $15  for  third 
place. 

Other  winners  were':  Jeanne 
Rainey,  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail;  Patricia  Master- 
son,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  A1 
M  o  s  s  e  r,  Huntingdon  ( Pa.) 
Daily  News;  Shirley  A.  Buch, 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers;  John  W.  Shupe,  Morris- 
toum  (Pa.)  Times  Herald;  Rob¬ 
ert  Beringer,  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror;  and  Henry  P.  Hunter, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 
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Ridder  Scores  Editor  Urges 
Inertia  on  Press  to  Sell 
New  Methods  Serviee  Theme 


St.  Paul 

“A  vast  amount  of  inertia 
and  a  complacent  disregard  for 
the  modem  techniques  of  in¬ 
dustry”  exists  among  newspa¬ 
pers,  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.  told 
the  Northwest  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  here  Feb.  20. 

Mr.  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  and  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  and  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  to  430  delegates 
from  13  states  and  Canada. 

He  said  that  while  there  are 
elements  of  optimism  for  the 
future,  it  is  a  guarded  opti¬ 
mism  because  of  the  many  and 
peculiar  hazards  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

The  problem  of  controlling 
costs  to  meet  ever  mounting 
competition  is  a  tough  one,  he 
said,  and  “unfortunately  most 
of  us  are  cussing  the  unions, 
griping  to  each  other  and  do¬ 
ing  very  little  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.” 

Newspapers  should  spend 
more  time  and  money  on  re¬ 
search  and  the  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  he  maintained. 


Improvement  in  Ink 
Group  clinics  comprised  most 
of  the  three-day  program.  T. 
J.  Craig,  technical  director  of 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  described 
for  the  press  group  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  news  inks.  He  said 
the  industry’s  new  gas  and  oil 
furnace  carbons  provide,  among 
other  properties,  a  bluer  under¬ 
tone  that  many  prefer,  includ¬ 
ing  quite  a  number  of  the  large 
magazines  He  predicted  that 
the  problem  of  “misting”  would 
be  solved  before  long,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent. 

In  a  talk  on  “Testing  And 
Selecting  Your  Personnel,”  Wm. 
S.  Sadler  of  Sadler  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  personnel  management 
counsel,  told  the  stereotype, 
press  and  maintenance  group 
that  “your  best  production 
worker  is  not  necessarily  your 
best  supervisor.”  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  supervisors 
to  determine  what  a  man  most 
wants  out  of  his  job,  and 
stressed  the  importance  of 
liking  the  work  you  do. 

Conference  sessions  were  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  William  D.  Ben¬ 
son,  day  press  room  foreman 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Preee. 


Denver 

“Sell  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  instead  of  just  selling 
papers,”  Walter  R.  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press,  told  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  77th  annual 
Colorado  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  which  ended  here  Feb. 
20. 

“Have  pride  in  the  product 
you  sell,”  Mr.  Humphrey  ad¬ 
vised  the  300  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  the  four-day  meeting. 
“You  should  love  the  music  it 
makes  when  someone  says  you 
have  a  good  newspaper, 

“Editorial  production  is  the 
heart  of  your  business.  We 
should  all  be  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  the  press  and  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  an  individual  and 
also  a  collective  responsibility 
to  maintain  its  reputation.” 

He  declared  that  the  test  of 
newspaper  publishing  lies  in  the 
kind  of  public  service  the  news¬ 
paper  is  giving  and  the  success 
of  a  newspaper  depends  on  the 
“devotion  and  the  performances 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
newsrooms,” 

“We  have  sometimes  been 
timid  in  selling  this  public 
service  reputation.  It  may  be 
the  biggest  thing  we  have  to 
sell  and  too  often  we  have  taken 
it  for  granted,”  he  added. 

In  another  session,  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  agreed  that 
the  state’s  newspapers  “gen¬ 
erally  have  been  geared  to  the 
welfare  of  the'  people.” 

Panel  members  included 
Dewey  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Cortez  Journal;  Dale  Cooley, 
editor  of  the  Limon  Leader,  and 
Robert  Lucas,  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post  editorial  page. 

The  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
was  given  a  special  award  for 
winning  first  place  in  the  daily 
division  of  the  association’s 
contest  for  the 
A.  A.  Paddock  is 
publisher  of  the 


Carriers  to 
Aid  Crusade 
Fund  Drive 

Newspapersboys  will  solicit 
“Truth  Dollars”  for  the  Cru¬ 
sade  for  Freedom,  along  with 
their  regular  collections  on  or 
about  Feb.  26,  it  was  announc¬ 
ed  this  week  by  Charles  Staab, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
president.  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 

The  request  for  the  boys’ 
help  was  made  by  Gen,  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  and  William  A. 
Greene  of  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Foundation,  sponsors  of 
the  Crusade.  They  were  aware 
of  the  important  part  played 
by  carrier  boys  in  the  sale  of 
thrift  stamps  and  bonds  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Crusade  officials  met  recently 
with  ICMA  directors  to  put  the 
collection  campaign  in  motion. 
The  plan  calls  for  the  boys  to 
distribute  Crusade  information 
on  their  routes  the  day  before 
their  regular  collections  are  to 
be  made.  Special  Crusade  col¬ 
lection  envelopes  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  newspapers.  A  kit, 
outlining  all  details,  has  been 
sent  to  each  newspaper. 


stance,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
have  set  March  19  as  the  date 
for  participation  by  their  car¬ 
riers. 

Funds  are  being  raised  to 
support  Radio  Free  Europe'  to 
combat  communistic  propagan¬ 
da  behind  the  “Iron  Curtain.” 
In  addition,  funds  are  used  to 
distribute  balloon-borne  “Free 
Europe,”  newspaper  published 
by  Free  Europe  Press,  contain¬ 
ing  news,  car^ns  and  features 
designied  to  give  readers  the 
truth  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Free  World. 

President  Staab,  in  a  letter 
to  ICMA  members,  pointed  out: 

“The  Crusade  for  Freedom 
is  a  great  patriotic  movement 
supported  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  by  all  of  our 
principal  national  leaders  and 
organizations.  It  provides  a 
direct  and  simple  way  in  which 
all  of  us  can  join  in  fighting 
Communism.  The  Crusade  for 
Freedom  is  dedicated  to  free¬ 
dom  of  information — the  very 
heart  of  our  own  business.  It 
provides  us  with  a  once-a-year 
project  of  our  very  own,  to 
serve  our  country  and  to  win 
recognition  for  ne'wspaperboys 
and  our  circulation  managers 
association.” 


Early  reports  from  the  Cru-  * 

sade  headquarters  in  New  York  Bjornson  on  Paper 
indicated  that  22  newspape'rs 
have  already  ordered  over  three 
million  collection  envelopes. 

Newspapers  can  participate  at 
a  later  date,  if  they  so  desire', 

Mr.  Staab  told  E&P.  For  in- 


Minneapolis 
■Val  Bjornson,  former  Minne¬ 
sota  state  treasurer,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  as  an 
associate  editor. 


typography 
third  year, 
editor  and 
Camera. 

First  place  in  the  weekly  divi¬ 
sion  was  won  by  the  Bent  Coun¬ 
ty  Democrat  of  Las  Animas; 
Earl  Asbury,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Lonnie  Pippin,  editor  of  the 
Monte  Vista  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Other  officers  are  Fred 
Betz  Jr.,  Lamar,  vicepre'sident ; 
Bill  Long,  Boulder,  secretary; 
Bob  McDowell,  Colorado 
Springs,  treasurer. 


Looking  For  A  New  Job? 

Editor  &  Publisher  Situations  Wanted 
Ads  Really  Aren’t  Too  Expensive 
And  Can  Help  You. 


For  Example: 


This  is  a  sample  of  a  6  line  sit¬ 
uations  wanted  ad  that  would  cost 
you  $10.80  for  4  times;  $9.00  for 
3  times;  $6.60  for  2  and  $3.90  for 
1  time.  Consecutive  of  course  and 
15c  additional  for  Box  service. 


(32  KHitr) 
(33  MiM'tr) 
(33  units) 
(34  units) 
(33  units) 
(31  Hflitr) 


Needless  To  Say  Your  Best  Bet  Is  A 
3  Or  4  Time  Adll 

Send  Your  Remittance  With  Your  Order  and 
Let  These  Popular  Columns  Find  You 
That  Opportunity  Now! 

Address: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Department 
1700  Times  Tower  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Guild’s  Case 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

service  function  in  our  national 
life.” 

We  think  so,  too,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Guild  deserves  a  good 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  im¬ 
provement,  which  has  coincided 
almost  exactly  with  the  period 
of  our  growth. 

Praised  by  Seltzer 

Other  publishers  and  editors 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  the 
Guild  credit.  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Frees, 
told  the  Guild  convention  in 
1949: 

“I  think  that  the  Guild,  by 
improving  the  conditions  for 
American  newspapermen  and 
women,  has  helped  newspapers 
even  at  a  time  when  publishers 
and  editors  were  extreinely  ap¬ 
prehensive  about  the  probable 
results  of  those  things  for 
which  the  Guild  was  fighting.” 

And  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  said: 

“If  I  were  a  reporter  just 
starting  out  in  the  newspaper 
business,  I  would  become  a 
member  of  the  Guild.” 

The  simple  fact  is  that — far 
from  encouraging  incompetence 
— the  Guild  by  increasing  sal¬ 
aries,  improving  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  providing  security 
has  increased  efficiency;  for,  as 
the  Hutchins  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  found, 
“adequate  compensation,  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  and  adequate 
contracts  seem  ...  an  indispen¬ 
sable  prerequisite  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  professional  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

William  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Gazette, 
told  the  Guild  in  1948: 

“The  Guild  has  raised  the 
standards  and  wages  of  work¬ 


ers  in  depai-tments  the  Guild 
covers.  As  a  direct  result  you 
have  improved  competency  inas¬ 
much  as  management  asks  more 
competency  when  it  has  to  pay 
more.  Our  staffs  now  are  more 
proficient  and  better  than  ever, 
and  in  this  matter  I  feel  we 
have  made  progress  with  the 
Guild’s  help.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  justly  proud  of 
the  number  of  Nieman  fellows 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Louisville 
papers.  Perhaps  he  will  pardon 
the  Guild  for  taking  similar 
pride  in  the  fact  that  60%  of 
all  Nieman  fellows  have  been 
Guild  members  and  more  than 
60  of  its  members  have  won 
Pulitzer  prizes.  Scores  of  them, 
including  many  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  have  been  promoted  to  edi¬ 
torships. 

If  there  are  incompetents  in 
the  newspaper  business,  the 
publishers  hired  them,  not  the 
Guild;  and  under  Guild  contract 
they  may  be  fired  if  their  in¬ 
competence  can  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  arbitrator.  What  could  be 
fairer  than  that? 

Slanted  Reporting  Canard 

Finally,  there  is  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  seldom  expressed  openly, 
that  membership  in  the  Guild 
results  in  slanted  reporting, 
e.specially  concerning  labor. 

Mr.  Isaacs  himself  effective¬ 
ly  disposed  of  this  canard  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  last  Spring. 

“My  own  personal  observa¬ 
tion  in  these  instances,”  he 
said,  “is  that  usually  the  com¬ 
plaining  newspaper  itself  has 
a  strong  clear  record  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  labor  unions  and  the 
newspaper  owners  are,  to  phrase 
it  gently,  hypersensitive  to  any¬ 
thing  which  mentions  the  word 
labor.  These  gentlemen  are  very 
apt  to  start  screaming  they 
have  been  poisoned  before  they 


have  even  tasted  the  potion.” 

Our  constitution,  in  defining 
the  purposes  of  the  Guild,  di¬ 
rects  the  Guild  to  “guarantee, 
as  far  as  it  is  able,  constant 
honesty  in  the  news  (and)  to 
raise  the  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  ethics  of  the  industry.” 

The  constitution  also  directs 
that  no  member  may  be  penal¬ 
ized  “by  reason  of  age,  sex, 
race,  national  origin,  religious 
or  political  conviction  or  any¬ 
thing  he  writes  for  publication.” 

(As  for  Communists,  the  1954 
convention  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Guild  to  hold  them 
ineligible  for  membership.) 

Standard  Clauses 

In  our  contracts,  there  are 
standard  clauses  which: 

•  Protect  a  writer  against 
the  use  of  his  by-line  over  his 
protest. 

•  Protect  the  right  of  the  su¬ 
perior  employe  to  salary  in¬ 
creases  above  the  minimums. 

•  Protect  the  right  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  to  engage  in  legitimate 
outside  activities  while  safe¬ 
guarding  the  publisher  against 
exploitation. 

•  Encourage  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  lor  si.udy,  writing  and 
other  special  projects. 

•  Guarantee  wi iters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  a  proper  share  of 
the  proceeds  irom  the  re-use 
and  syndication  of  their  work. 

borne  contracts  set  forth  spe¬ 
cifically  the  common  inteiesi  of 
the  Guild  and  the  publisher  in 
maintaining  high  journalistic 
standards.  Such  a  clause  was 
contained  in  Mr.  Isaacs’  own 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  contract. 

The  Guild  has  had  a  code  of 
ethics  since  its  first  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  1934  and  is  active 
in  the  promotion  of  press  free¬ 
dom  both  here  and  abroad.  It 
encourages  and  rewards  journ¬ 
alistic  excellence  nationally  with 
its  annual  Heywood  Broun 
Award;  with  local  awards, 
training  classes,  lectures  and 
scholarships. 

2-NEWSPAPER  S  U  S  P  E  N  - 
SIGNS 

Mr.  Isaacs — and  he  is  not  the 
first  to  do  so— charges  the 
Guild  with  responsibility  for  the 
deaths  of  several  unidentified 
papers  even  though,  he  notes, 
“the  Guild  denies  it  with  vehe¬ 
mence.” 

We  do  deny  it  with  vehemence 
and  we  challenge  anyone  to 
prove  that  the  Guild  has  ever 
been  responsible  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  any  newspaper  any¬ 
where. 

As  for  Mr.  Isaacs,  we  wonder 


what  new  evidence  he  has  un¬ 
covered  since  May  1953?  At 
that  time,  he  told  the  Upper 
Midwest  News  Executives  Ck)n- 
ferefice  at  Minneapolis  that, 
granting  publishers  had  their 
problems  in  meeting  rising 
costs — 

“I  have  thought  about  this  a 
good  deal  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  the  newspapers  which 
have  failed,  or  sold  out,  or 
which  have  been  merged,  have 
been  victims  either  of  bad 
management,  short-sighted  news 
and  editorial  policies,  or  plain, 
ordinary  backwardness  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  are  publish¬ 
ed.” 

3—  CO.M. MERCIA  L  DOMINA¬ 

TION 

This  is  just  not  the  case.  No 
single  segment  of  its  member¬ 
ship  dominates  the  Guild.  A 
member’s  job  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  voice  at  a  meml^rship 
meeting  or  with  his  eligiblity  to 
hold  office  in  his  unit,  his  local 
or  the  Guild  itself.  How  active 
he  is  is  entirely  up  to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  total 
Guild  membership  is  divided 
about  half  and  half  between  ed¬ 
itorial  and  commercial  em¬ 
ployes.  Fifty  of  the  177  news¬ 
papers  under  Guild  contract 
have  contracts  covering  editor¬ 
ial  departments  only.  Eighty- 
two  of  the  97  local  (luild  presi¬ 
dents  are  editorial  employes, 
and  11  of  the  15  members  of  the 
International  Executive  Board 
are  editorial  employes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  president. 

4—  CAPTIVE  .ME.MBERSHIP 

Mr.  Isaacs  declares  that  many 

Guild  members  are  “captives” 
of  the  Guild— or  union — shop, 
implying  that  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  remain  out  of  the  union 
which  represents  them. 

The  fact  is  that  between  1947 
and  1951,  when  union  shop  elec¬ 
tions  were  required  by  Federal 
law,  the  Guild  had  30  such  elec¬ 
tions  and  in  all  of  them  the 
employes  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  the  Guild  Shop. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  obvious 
that  what  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr. 
Isaacs — and  many  other  publish¬ 
ers— dislike  is  simply  that  the 
Guild  is  a  union  and  that  it  dis¬ 
covered  early  in  life  that  it  had 
to  be  a  union  if  it  was  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  accomplish  anything. 
Some  publishers,  are  all  for 
unions  if  only  they  are  properly 
conducted. 

“Shure,”  said  Mr.  Dooley,  “if 
properly  conducted.  An’  there 
we  are;  an’  how  would  they 
have  thim  conducted  ?  No 
strikes,  no  rules,  no  contracts, 
no  scales,  hardly  iny  wages  and 
dam’  few  members.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

N.  Y.  Manhunt  Proves 
A  Dud  for  Pictures 


By  James  L.  Collings 

New  York’s  biggest  and  most 
dramatic  manhunt  provided 
much  copy  but  little  in  the  way 
of  exciting  news  pictures. 

The  fugitive,  August  Robles, 
was  trapped  in  an  east  Harlem 
tenement  on  Sunday,  Feh.  20. 
More  than  200  cops  took  up 
vantage  points  around  the 
apartment  he  was  in,  and  even¬ 
tually  about  100  photographers 
responded,  including  stillmen, 
TV  and  movie  cameramen  and 
freelancers. 

It  wasn’t  an  easy  assignment 
to  cover.  For  one  thing,  pho¬ 
tographers  had  to  decide  where 
to  station  themselves  in  case 
Robles  broke  out  into  the  open; 
for  another,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
fusion  made  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  where  the  guy 
was. 

Cooperative  Cops 

As  one  photographer  said, 
“Most  of  us  spent  our  time  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  his  apartment  num¬ 
ber.  All  one  cop  could  tell  me 
was  that  he  was  in  apartment 
14.  The  police,  however,  were 
cooperative.  I  was  surprised 
they  left  us  in  as  close  as  they 
did.” 

All  photographers  queried 
agreed  the  most  commotion  oc¬ 
curred  when  Robles’  body  was 
brought  out.  At  this  time  there 
was  the  usual  jockeying  for 
position.  It  was  a  helluva  story, 
they  said,  if  only  there  had 
been  some  pictures. 

Arty  Pomerantz,  a  stringer 
in  nearby  territory  for  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  prob¬ 
ably  got  closer  to  the  action 
than  any  other  photographer. 

In  a  by  lined  story  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  Arty  said  he  was  less  than 
15  feet  from  Robles. 

“It  was  the  closest  advance 
police  post  to  the  pint-sized 
gunman’s  ‘foxhole’  from  out¬ 
side,”  he  wrote.  “At  the  height 
of  the  blazing  battle  I  even 
acted  as  a  runner  for  tear-gas 
shells.” 

Follow  the  Leader 

Arty  said  his  break  came 
when  he  saw  a  patrolman, 
armed  with  a  tear-gas  gun,  run 
into  a  tenement  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  building  where  the 
criminal  was  holed  up. 

“Quickly  I  followed  him  up 
the  stairs  to  the  third-floor  flat 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pios  Rios,  who 
had  already  been  taken  to  safe¬ 


ty  by  police.  Already  in  apt. 
3D  were  two  detectives. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  my 
‘roommates’  mowed  down  Ro¬ 
bles.  But  they  surely  helped. 

“As  I  knelt  to  load  my  cam¬ 
era,  Flynn  (the  cop  he  followed 
in)  fired  his  first  tear-gas  shell. 
Flames  leaped  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  as  the  shell  sped 
toward  the  Robles  fiat.  There 
was  a  burst  of  smoke  from  the 
interior  as  the  shell  hit. 

“.  .  .  As  I  took  pictures  in 
full  view  of  the  killer,  the  de¬ 
tectives  covered  me  with  their 
guns.  Apparently  Robles  was 
too  scared,  too  busy  or  too  badly 
hurt  to  take  a  shot  at  me.” 

Strangely  enough,  on  a  job  of 
this  nature,  a  freelancer  often 
has  a  better  chance  of  produc¬ 
ing  good  pictures  because  he 
can  roam  and  gamble.  The  of- 
ficeman,  especially  on  a  small 
staff,  has  to  cover  what  his 
confreres  cover  or  be'  questioned 
as  to  why  he  didn’t  get  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  made. 

Smith  Forgot 

Gene  Smith,  Associated  Press 
photographer  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  recently  completed  a  deal 
to  trade  his  Pontiac  in  on  a 
new  Buick.  He  told  the  dealer 
he  would  bring  in  the  old  car 
the  next  day. 

As  he  parked  the  Pontiac  in 
front  of  the'  Cincinnati  Timea- 
Star  building,  flames  shot  from 
the  hood.  Smitty  jumped  out 
and  ran  around  to  get  his  cam¬ 
era  out  of  the  trunk. 

In  the  excitement  of  a  gath¬ 
ering  crowd  and  the  firemen  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  blaze,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  forgot  to  shoot  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

GOP  Poser 

When  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald- Journal  photo  depart¬ 
ment’s  new  12  X  8-foot  back¬ 
drop  was  installed  last  week, 
staffers  checked  the  daily  sched¬ 
ule,  wondering  who  would  be 
the  first  client. 

The  odds  favored  a  group  of 
Republican  candidates  who  were 
to  have  their  pictures  taken  the 
following  day.  But  they  lost 
out. 

The  animal  symbolizing  their 
party  was  guest  of  honor.  A 
baby  elephant,  brought  to  town 
to  advertise  a  movie,  became 
the  first  model. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


and  its  relation  to 


National  Advertising 


Men  who  do  business  with  the  newspapers  must,  as 
a  matter  of  simple  business  policy,  keep  INFORMED 
about  them.  The  space  buyer  for  a  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  should  be  familiar  with  all  that  is  happening  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  should  know  rates  and  circulations,  of 
course.  That  is  fundamental  information.  But  he  should 
also  keep  in  touch  with  changing  VALUES  in  mediums  in 
various  fields — should  know  what  newspapers  are  forging 
ahead  in  their  communities,  and  why. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the  news  about  news¬ 
papers  and  interprets  newspaper  conditions.  Editor  & 
Publisher  prints  the  news  about  National  Advertisers 
and  their  activities,  with  expert  discussions  of  advertising 
problems.  That  is  why  space  buyers  and  publishers  have  a 
dollar-and-cent  interest  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is 
why  they  read  it  regularly. 

Some  of  our  regular  National  Advertiser  Subscribers  with 
latest  available  figures  on  their  annual  investments  in 
newspapers: 


American  Airlines,  Inc. 
tl.043.985 

Rex  Smith,  Vice  Pres. 

James  A.  Dearborn.  Adv.  Dir. 
Brown-Forman  Corp. 

Sl.238.212 

Raymond  Dorrell.  Pub.  Rel. 

R.  W.  Moorhead.  V.P.  ChK.  Adv. 
Parex  Co.,  Ltd. 

$438,177 

Craie  Davidson,  V.P. 

R.  G.  Hawley,  Asst.  Gen.  Sales 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

$7,997,161 

Paul  Huth,  Dir.  Media 
Radio  Corp.  of  America 
^2.0I4..300 

J.  E.  Nuneville,  Jr. 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

$4,201,694 

Albert  R.  Stevens.  Adv.  Mpr. 

Best  Foods,  Inc. 

$1,066,630 

Ernest  D.  Ward.  Micr.  Adv. 

Block  Drnar  Co. 

$1,370,160 

Geo.  J.  Abrams,  Adv.  Mpr. 

Calvert  Reserve 

$1,376,939 

E.  E.  Guttenbemt,  V.P..  Dir.  Adv. 

Continental  Bakina  Co. 

$920,367 

Lee  Mark  Marshall.  Adv.  Mgr. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
$1,810,690 

Franklin  Bell,  Dir.  Adv.  A 
Pub.  Reis. 

Arthur  Dimond,  Adv.  Mar. 

Lever  Bros.  Co. 

$10,660,745 

M.  J.  Roche,  Gen.  Mar.  Prom. 
Adv.  Serv. 

J.  Harvey  Howells,  Adv.  Mar. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
$1,637,391 

Herb.  Wilson.  Pub.  Reis. 

D.  T.  Buchanan,  Mar.  Adv.  A 
Sales  Prom. 

Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Auto  Insurance  Co. 

$274,648 

J.  M.  Doherty,  Supvr.  Sales  Adv. 
A  Prom. 

Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc. 

$730,082 

Georse  E.  Bounds.  Dir.  Adv. 

Doubleday  A  Co. 

$1,998,679 

Jerome  S.  Hardy,  Dir.  of  Adv. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
$931,366 

W.  B.  Potter.  Dir.  Adv. 

Easy  Washinc  Machine  Co. 
$426,029 

R.  E.  Weiss,  Adv.  Mar. 


The  above  and  hundreds  of  other  men  who  buy  na¬ 
tional  advertising  space  in  newspapers  pay  for  and  read 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  its  sei-vice  value  to  them  in 
planning  their  campaigns. 

You  will  find  it  profitable  to  tell  your  story  to  them 
through  display  space  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Grant  Biddle  College  Faculty  Ad  Men  Told 
Joins  E  &  P’s  On  Paper’s  Staff  To  Seek  Out 

O  1  Oi.  Riverside,  Calif,  tvt  •  i  T  • 

O3.I0S  1^13.11  The  University  of  California  i  i3tl* 


Joins  E  &  P’s 
Sales  Staff 

Grant  E.  Biddle,  formerly 
senior  advertising  salesman  for 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers, 

_  has  joined  Edi- 

TOR  &  Publish- 
ER  as  an  adver- 
tising  salesman 
in  the  Midwest 
territory.  H  e 
i  will  be  asso- 

dated  with 
t  Harry  B.  Mul- 

I  \  I  Unix,  Western 

y  advertis- 

Biddle  ‘  "  ^  manager, 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago.. 

A  native  of  Dixon,  Ill.,  Mr. 
Biddle  began  newspaper  work 
as  an  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Amboy  (Ill.)  News,  a  week¬ 
ly.  He  later  joined  the  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph  in  1940, 
continuing  as  a  member  of 
that  paper’s  ad  staff  until 
1945,  when  he  became  associated 
with  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  newspaper 
pulishers  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin.  While  with  the 
Rockford  dailies,  he  was  active 
in  civic  and  community  affairs. 
He  served  on  the  civic  events 
and  retail  affairs  committees  of 
the  Rockford  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  YMCA  membership  com¬ 
mittee.  He  has  also  served  as  an 
adult  leader  in  the  Rockford 
Boy  Scout  movement,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  adult  train¬ 
ing  program  for  Scouting. 

Mr.  Biddle  and  his  wife, 
Loretta,  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Jack,  12,  and  Ronald, 
8. 


On  Paper’s  Staff 

Riverside,  Calif. 

The  University  of  California 
at  Riverside,  newest  campus  in 
the  state  university  system,  is 
pioneering  in  community  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  columns  of  the 
Riverside  Daily  Press  and  En¬ 
terprise. 

Members  of  the  faculty  are 
regularly  contributing  book  re¬ 
views,  dramatic  and  musical 
criticisms,  and  analytical  ar¬ 
ticles  on  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Watkins, 
UCR  provost,  and  Howard  H. 
Hays  Jr.,  editor  of  the  morning 
and  evening  dailies,  planned 
the  project. 

It  is  flexible  in  its  operation. 
The  newspapers  ask  for  faculty 
review  of  artistic  and  cultural 
events  and  for  faculty  analy¬ 
sis  of  local,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  problems.  At  the  same 
time  faculty  members  volun¬ 
teer  articles  on  subjects  of 
their  own  selection. 

Deems  Put  in  Charge 
Of  Hearst  Magazines 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  E.  Deems  as  executive 
vice-president  in  charge  of 
Hearst  magazines. 

Mr.  Deems  will  assume  his 
new  duties  immediately,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Lewis  will  continue 
as  general  manager  of  the 
magazine  division.  Both  are 
directors  of  the  parent  compa¬ 
ny.  Mr.  Deems  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Hearst  Cor- 
poi-ation  for  16  years,  having 
joined  the  staff  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar  in  1939.  For  the  past 
three  years,  he  has  been  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advei'- 
tising  for  the  magazines. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  YOUR  DAILY? 

The  Blackburn-Hamilton  Company  is  the  only  National  organi¬ 
zation  with  offices  conveniently  located  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  equipped  to  handle  all  the  con¬ 
fidential  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  your  property. 

We  have  successfully  negotiated  hundreds  of  transactions  re¬ 
presenting  millions  of  dollars  and  have  earned  a  reputation 
for  which  we  are  proud.  Invite  us  in  for  a  discussion  and 
make  your  decision  later. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Brokers  -  Radio  -  TV  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO 
James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Clifford  Marshall  PhU  Jackson 

Washincton  Bldr.  Delaware  7-275S-6 

Sterling  S-4341-2  Tribune  Tower 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 


235  Montgomery  St. 
Ezbrook  2-5671-2 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

Newspaper  advertising  exec¬ 
utives  were  warned  this  week 
that  unless  they  accept  the  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  is  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy,  they  might  lose 
out  on  some  of  the  benefits  of 
increased  spending. 

The  warning  came  from  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Barnes,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion.  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance,  New  York, 
in  a  luncheon  address  here  be¬ 
fore  the  mid-winter  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas. 

“No  matter  how  rough  things 
may  be  in  isolated  communi¬ 
ties,”  Mr.  Barnes  said,  “the 
economy  is  expanding.” 

Speaking  on  the  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Bames  stressed 
“knowledge  of  the  individual 
newspaper’s  market  as  the  key 
to  securing  a  greater  share  of 
national  advertising. 

“Newspapers  have  more  hard 
facts  on  which  to  sell  national 
advertising  than  any  other 
media,”  he  declared.  He  termed 
circulation  data  one  of  these 
facts,  and  added  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  just  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  potential.  Urging  the 
advertising  executives  to  quit 
talking  about  “old-fashioned 
selling,”  Mr.  Barnes  said  it  had 
no  place  in  the  modern  business 
world. 

Mr.  Barnes  listed  several  sug¬ 
gestions  for  dealing  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  including  the  suggestion 
that  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  learn  their  market  thor¬ 
oughly  and  how  the  newspaper 
fits  into  the  picture. 

Further,  he  added,  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  must  get 
the  facts  before  all  the  agencies 
and  the  advertisers  doing  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  noted 
that  national  advertisers  were 
no  longer  relying  entirely  on 
ad  agencies. 

“You  must  maintain  contact 
with  the  national  buyers  of 
space,”  Mr.  Bames  asserted. 
“You  can  get  a  lot  of  advance 
information  on  future  cam¬ 
paigns  by  doing  this,  and  let 
some  of  the  advertisers  and 
agencies  know  that  you  have 
space  to  sell.” 

During  the  meeting  R.  D. 
Haltiwanger,  advertising  direc¬ 


tor,  Columbia  State-Record,  wti 
elected  president  of  the  NAEA 
of  the  Carolinas.  Other  officers 
elected  include  P.  G.  Laughridge, 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  fir*t 
vicepresident;  0.  A.  Robinson, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
second  vicepresident;  W.  J. 
Truesdale,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont,  secretary;  and 
Paul  Liles,  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Times,  treasurer. 

• 

Macy  Wins 
$50,000  In 
Libel  Suit 

A  New  York  Supreme  Court 
jury  awarded  $50,000  damages 
to  former  Representative  W. 
Kingsland  Macy  in  his  $250,000 
libel  suit  against  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  Corporation. 

The  jury  upheld  Mr.  Macy’s 
complaint  that  a  statement  in 
the  newspaper  on  Oct.  18,  1950, 
was  false.  It  stated  he  had 
threatened  to  make  public  the 
famous  Joe  R.  Hanley  letter  un 
less  he  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Senator  that 
Fall. 

The  newspaper  contended  that 
the  suit  was  an  attempt  to  muz 
zle  it  and  that  the  story  was 
a  fair  and  reasonable  news  re 
port. 

Former  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  was  a  defense  witness 
in  the  case. 

Justice  Aron  Steuer  denied  a 
motion  to  set  the  verdict  aside, 
but  stayed  the  judgment  for  30 
days,  a  period  in  which  the 
newspaper  may  file  an  appeal. 

“I  literally  did  not  form  any 
opinion  on  the  questions  that 
were  left  to  you  to  decide,  and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  your 
determination,”  Judge  Steuer 
told  the  jury  when  he  dis¬ 
missed  it. 

He  had  charged  the  jury  that 
even  if  the  article  were  libelous 
the  jury  could  find  in  favor  of 
the  newspaper  if  it  felt  the 
story  was  true. 

• 

Education  Survey 

Minneapolis 

A  special  study  of  Upper 
Midwest  education  problems 
and  what  is  being  done  to  solve 
them  has  been  launched  by  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  according 
to  Paul  Swensson,  managing 
editor.  The  Tribune  will  delve 
into  the  teacher  shortag^e,  class¬ 
room  shortage,  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  associated  sub¬ 
jects.  The  project  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Richard  Kleeman,  Tri¬ 
bune  news  editor. 
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promotion 


Readership  Insurance 
In  Classroom  Projects 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  seemingly  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  daily  newspaper 
as  a  teaching  aid  make  the 
classroom  one  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  areas  for  long-range  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  The  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  department,  large 
or  small,  that  fails  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  is  guilty  of 
gross  negligence. 

Right  now,  for  instance, 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
in  one  of  the  New  London, 
Conn.,  grammar  schools  are  us¬ 
ing  the  New  London  Day  reg¬ 
ularly  in  their  classroom  stud¬ 
ies.  They  like  it.  Their  teachers 
like  it. 

The  children  are  being  taught, 
to  quote  a  story  about  the  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  Day,  “what  some 
adults  never  have  learned — how 
to  read  a  daily  newspaper.” 
Their  teachers  are  convinced, 
the  story  says,  that  “studying 
a  newspaper  is  about  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  .  .  .  the  thrde  ‘r’s’.” 

The  paper  is  being  used  daily 
in  such  classes  as  history,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  science,  and  lan¬ 
guage  arts.  The  teachers  try  to 
impress  on  their  students  the 
importance  of  other  things  in 
the  paper  than  the  comics.  Al¬ 
though  the  Day  is  used  regu¬ 
larly,  other  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  sometimes 
brought  in,  too. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  an  enter¬ 
prising  mathematics  teacher  in 
one  of  the  high  school.®,  A. 
Sandford  Kenyon  Jr.,  is  using 
the  ads  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  to  give  his  students  prac¬ 
tical  problems  to  solve.  This 
is  an  idea  that  a  number  of 
teachers  are  using. 

There  may  or  may  not  be 
a  connection,  but  Mr.  Kenyon 
finds  that  marks  on  examina¬ 
tions  based  on  problems  built 
around  the  newspaper  ads 
“came  out  quite  high  this  year.” 

The  important  place  to  start 
with  an  educational  promotion 
of  this  kind  is  with  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  experience  of  Ivan  Veit, 
promotion  director  of  the  New 
York  Times.  If  you  can  show 
the  teacher  exactly  how  to  use 
the  newspaper  successfully,  Mr. 
Veit  says,  you’ve  made  a  con¬ 
vert. 

One  of  the  items  in  the 
Times  school  program  is  pub¬ 
lication  of  booklets  written  by 


teachers  out  of  their  classroom  < 
experience  explaining  how  to  in¬ 
tegrate  daily  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  classroom  work.  The  • 
Buffalo  Evening  News  recently 
published  a  booklet  doing  this 
same  thing. 

One  of  the  fears  that  assails 
newspaper  people  these  days  is 
that  the  new  generations  com¬ 
ing  up  will  never  acquire  the 
reading  habit  the  way  their 
elders  did.  Obviously,  school 
promotion  is  the  way  to  combat 
this  dread  possibility  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  that  does  not  have  to 
read  to  get  along  in  the  world. 
Maybe  it  ought  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  promotion.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  regard  it  as  insurance. 

I\o  Place  for  Spider 

When  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time  started  running  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  spider  in  its  columns 
every  day  recently,  readers 
wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 
There  was  no  explanation. 
Some  readers  complained  about 
the  “horrible”  thing  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  cancel  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Others  were  just  con¬ 
sumed  with  curiosity. 

Only  three  top  executives  of 
the  paper  knew  what  the  spider 
was  all  about,  and  they  weren’t 
talking.  But  as  reader  inquiries 
mounted,  they  decided  to  tell  all. 
The  answer  appeared  in  a  full 
page  ad,  which  made  the  whole 
thing  add  up  to  a  clever  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  spider,  the  ad  explained, 
simply  pointed  up  a  story  told 
about  Mark  Twain  when  he  was 
a  weekly  editor  in  Missouri. 

“An  indignant  subscriber 
called  on  Mark  Twain,”  the  ad 
said,  “and  complained  that  she 
had  found  a  spider  in  her  pa¬ 
per  and  wanted  to  know  the 
reason  why.  She  was  told  that 
the  spider  was  browsing 
through  the  paper  to  find  out 
who  advertised  and  who  didn’t 
so  that  he  could  select  the  door 
of  a  store  that  did  not  adver¬ 
tise  so  that  he  could  spin  his 
web  with  the  a.«surance  that  he 
would  not  be  disturbed.” 

In  Greenwich  Time,  of  course, 
the  spider  had  a  tough  job.  So 
the  ad  says.  Greenwich  mer¬ 
chants  evidently  make  good  use 
of  the  paper.  As  the  paper 
made  good  use  of  Promotion 
Man  Mark  Twain. 


Advertuement 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Finally  Talked  Herself  Out 


A  certain  talkative  young  lady 
almost  spent  a  night  locked  in  “Doc” 
White’s  drugstore. 

She  entered  Doc*s  store  at  11  PM, 
going  directly  to  the  pay  phone.  At 
eleven-thirty  Doc  went  home— not 
having  seen  a  customer  for  a  half 
hour.  Around  midnight  he  got  a  call 
from  the  store  . . .  she  had  finally  run 
out  of  conversation  {and  money)  and 
found  the  front  door  locked  tight. 

Doc  vowed  he’d  leave  that  gabby 
kid  there  to  teach  her  a  lesson.  But 
Mrs.  W.  spoke  up:  “Now  you  go  and 
turn  her  loose.  It’s  hard  to  cut  a  good 
conversation  short— something  only  a 
woman  imderstands!” 

From  where  I  sit,  however,  plenty 
of  men  are  as  hard  to  pry  away  from 
a  telephone  as  any  female.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  naturally  long-winded, 
while  others  are  the  strong,  silent  type 
— just  as  some  of  us  like  coffee  and 
others  prefer  a  ref reshing  glass  of  beer. 
The  important  thing  is  to  be  consid¬ 
erate  .  .  .  before  friends  start  giving 
us  the  ''busy  signal.** 
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Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  68) 


defense  chief  to  give  the  fall¬ 
out  story — but  it  was  called  off. 

We  don’t  understand  why. 
Supposedly,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  effect  the  news 
might  have  had  on  some  of  our 
allies  lying  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb.  If 
this  is  true,  the  American 
people  ought  to  know  that  their 
informational  needs  are  being 
gauged  in  such  a  manner  by 
their  own  government. 

All  those  newspapers  that 
have  participated  in  civilian  de¬ 
fense  tests  during  the  last  two 
years  —  publishing  emergency 
combined  editions,  etc. — might 
just  as  well  throw  the  old  blue¬ 
prints  out  the  window  and  take 
another  look  at  last  week’s 
damage  forecast.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  expects  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  after  any  future  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  attack,  it  had  better 
make  plans  to  print  hundreds 
of  miles  away  and  have  an 


emergency  crew  prepaied  to  do  i 
it.  In  view  of  the  anticipated 
damage  from  blast,  heat  and 
radioactivity  in  any  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  publication  would  be 
almost  purely  for  the  record 
and  for  history,  anyway. 

A  later  story  from  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  by  Gladwin  Hill 
of  the  N.  Y.  Times  reports  that 
for  the  first  time  the  American 
people  are  getting  virtually  all 
the  story  about  the  atomic 
tests.  “The  commission,  without 
fanfare,”  Mr.  Hill  wrote,  “has 
adopted  a  policy  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  all  possible  information 
about  the  tests  except  neces¬ 
sary  secret  scientific  data.” 

This  may  be  a  drastic  shift 
in  policy  for  AEG  brought  on 
by  the  fact  that  you  can’t  apply 
the  same  secrecy  in  Nevada  as 
you  can  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  also  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion.  We’re  grateful  for  that 
but  we  still  don’t  think  it  has 
been  necessary  to  keep  the 
American  people  in  the  dark 
for  so  long  about  the  signifi¬ 
cant  results  of  the  tests. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


PROVEN  newspaper  properties  in  rich 
mid-west.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 
Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


HAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspai>ers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.  601,  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


For  better  newspai)er  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
i(  -if  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  & 
Cio.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


THE  Voice  of  BIxperience  speaking:  To 
buy  wisely,  sell  soundly  ,  .  .  (jonsult 
The  DIAL  Agency,  640  West  Willis, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Temple  1-0903. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  83  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
rich  rural  area,  large  plant,  $30,000 
down. 

TWO  RURAL  weeklies,  $6000  down  for 
either,  your  choice  of  Calif,  or  New 
Mexico.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  10160  Culver  Blvd.,  (Julver 
City,  California. 


NEW  JERSEY  —  Established  weekly 
with  town  legal  advertising  in  growing 
resort.  Good  potential.  $1000  cash 
needed.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SUCCESSFUL  weekly  newspaper  and 
newspaper  printing  and  job  plant  near 
New  York  City.  Good  equipment.  6.000 
newspaper  circulation.  $17,500.  Good 
terms.  Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  weekly  with 
well  equipped  job  shop.  1954  gross 
$85,000.  Price  $65,000.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  buyer.  Owner  has  other  in- 
terests.  Box  819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WEEKLIES 

Choice  property  at  $60,000 ;  net  $15,- 
000;  steadily  growing;  will  take  $17,- 
000  down  ;  balance  10  years  ;  Health  re¬ 
quires  sale. 

Also 

Isolated  weekly  in  heaithful  community 
for  $33,000. 

J.  R.  GABBERT. 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cialifornia 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY  TABLOID 
UNOPPOSED,  town  of  7,000.  No 
Plant.  Over  $12,000  gross,  1200  paid 
subscriptions,  first  nine  months  of  pub¬ 
lication,  $3500  cash.  Box  921,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

SMALL  EXCLUSIVE  KANSAS 
DAILY,  town  of  3,000  population. 
$10,000  cash  down  wiil  handle.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Ka.<!. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  Publisher  will  make 
substantial  cash  payment  for  profit¬ 
able  weekly  within  150  miles  New  York 
City.  Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
$100,000  CASH  available  for  down 
payment  on  small  profitable  daily 
newspaper  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3  or  6. 
Reply  confidential.  Box  868,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SMALL  Daily,  or  weekly  ready  to  go 
daily,  wanting  new  executive  blood 
and  new  money  write  Box  843,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

SMALL  DAILY,  largq  weekly  or  interest 
in  larger  operation  sought  by  former 
owner-publisher  or  sucoesful  small  daily 
in  highly  competitive  territory.  Can 
appraise  your  offer  early  in  March 
during  cross-country  trip.  Box  916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Lease  or  Buy  3  suburban  New  Jersey 
newspapers,  need  development,  grow¬ 
ing  territory,  easy  terms.  Box  814, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


94th  year  publishing  local  stuff  SAND¬ 
ERS  ABC  3— the  grass  roots  buy. 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

EDITOR  8i  PU 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y, 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  Co! 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Service — Maintenance— Repairs 
TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP, 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot.  t 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as- 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  R^uest 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24,  N.  Y,  C.,  11. 
UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines.  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Ps. 
INTERTYPE  90  CHANNEL  LOWER 
SPLIT  MAGAZINES.  Light  weight 
construction.  Guaranteed  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $120.00  each.  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SUPPLY  CO..  422  West  8th 
St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Electrical 


PRESS  DRIVES— Two  Westinghous# 
press  drives  complete  with  switch¬ 
boards  less  push  button  stations.  7'.» 
h.  p.  and  66  to  75  h.  p.,  230  volt 
motors. 

ONE  Reliance  press  drive  complete 
less  switchboard  and  push  button  sta¬ 
tions.  10  h.  p.  and  80  h.  p.,  2.30  volt 
motors.  Contact  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Beacon. 


Mail  Room 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
Standard  model.  Serial  #962-282.  Mr. 
Tenaglia.  The  Trentonian,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Export  2-3401. 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tai>e.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper  45  W.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  JU  2- 
4830. 


PEACn  newsprint.  One  lot  22  stand¬ 
ard  16%-inch  rolls.  Box  733,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


Press  Room 


HOE  4  UNITS 

23  9/16"  Cut-off.  2  quarter  foiders. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ' 


Prett  Room  I 


HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES  ! 

2  TO  60  UNITS  -  22%”  cutoff  -  | 
Steel  Cylinders  -  Roller  Bearings  -  | 
Spray  Fountains  •  Double  Folders  and 
Conveyors  -  DC  Drives  -  On  substruc¬ 
ture  with  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Located  Philadelphia.  Available  Now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

USED  Quarter  Folders  for  sale.  Con¬ 
tact:  General  Machine  Works  Ltd. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspai>ers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  prases  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 
it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

16-32  PAGE  HOE  pUAD 

Serial  #1369.  Can  be  seen  in  operation 
daily  1  to  5  P.M. 

Complete  with  all  Stereotype  e<iuii>- 
ment.  including  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
are  AC. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

60  HP  CUNE  AC  MOTOR  DRIVER 
complete  with  control  iianel  of  very 
latest  design.  New  1962.  Used  only  1 
year  on  Tube  press.  Contact  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  West 
9th  St..  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


12  PAGE  TUBULAR 

ALL  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT. 

2  to  1  model. 

Available  Now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


SIX  HOE  UNITS 

Z  TYPE,  straight  line,  two  sets  double 
folders,  complete  drive  equipment. 
21  cutoff.  Complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available  with  press:  8-ton  pot. 
2  Juniors  and  Shaver.  Total  price  $60.- 
000.  This  press  out  of  former  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  or  call  Harry  Eybers, 
Production  Manager,  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  1516  L  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Telephone 
number  RE  7-1234. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  Page  -  Located  Sarnia,  Ontario 
24  Page  -  Located  Massillon,  Ohio 
ALL  with  Stereotype  Equii>ment 
and  AC  Drives 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STRAIGHTUNE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16”  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive,  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
%  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition  ;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. _ 

Tor  sale — Flatbed  Duplex  8  page 
Web  press,  good  condition.  Texas  City 
Sun,  Texas  City,  Texas. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


j  Preta  Room 


I  HOE  8  UNIT  PRESS 

ROTOGRAVURE 
5  COLOR  PRESS 

HOE  4  UNIT  PRESS 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


32  PAGE  HOE  Magazine  press.  2 
colors.  1  side,  1  reverse.  Size  of  prod¬ 
uct  11  X  15%”.  32  page  untrimmed.  128 
page  digest  size.  APEX  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Inc.,  210  Elizabeth  Street, 
New  York  12.  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070. 
Oscar  J.  lannello. 


QUARTER  -  FOLDER 

Right  Hand  Delivery 
Attractive  Price  •  Immediate  Delivery 
Mr.  Bergstrom  -  BEekman  3-8430 
RATHBUN  A  BIRD  -  New  York 
379  West  Broadway 


SPECIAL  8-page  tabloid  color  press, 
semi-cylindrical,  21  %”  cutoff.  Four 
color  capacity.  40  h.p.,  a.c.  automatic 
drive.  Bargain.  Write  Inland  Newspa¬ 
per  Supply  Co„  422  West  8th  St., 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 

48  PAGE  HOE  Press  for  sale.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  operating  condition.  Pony  Auto- 
Plate  included.  Portable  fountains  on 
top  deck  for  color.  Ideal  for  small 
paper  with  growing  requirements. 
23-^(  cutoff.  Available  about  October. 
Write  Box  937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Stereotype _ 

2%  TON  Stereotype  Furnace,  steel  pot 
with  General  Electric  Heating  Units 
and  Controls,  with  or  without  pump. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  21 V4”  cut-off  press.  Also  Pony- 
Autoplate,  22%  ”  cut-off,  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

COMPLETE  Hoe  Stereotype  Equipment 
for  easting  double  page  plates,  21%” 
sheet  cut,  including  casting  box,  shav¬ 
er,  trimmer,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

KEMP  5  ton  metal  pot,  immersion 
burners,  2  gas  compressors,  electric 
motor  driven  thermostatic  control 
valve;  pipe  fittings.  $2,750.  Wichita. 
Kansas,  Beacon. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Ffth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  ^x  4935, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago.  III. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
FULL  page  flat  router,  standard 
make.  State  motor  horsepower,  condi¬ 
tion  of  machine,  price.  Daily  News, 
Box  1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
I  paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
I  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative _ 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaperman  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  exclusive  daily  in 
city  of  20,000  for  absentee  owner.  Must 
have  complete  background  in  Editorial 
and  advertising,  understanding  of 
mechanical.  Age  to  42.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  an  unusual 
man.  Write  fully.  Box  707,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

RIGHT  HAND  MAN  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  overworked  Florida  gulf  coast 
weekly  publisher.  Present  ne^  is  for 
experienced  advertising  and  printing 
salesman  to  replace  employee  leaving 
because  of  illness,  but  also  want  some¬ 
one  able  handle  newswriting,  share 
general  administration  and  headaches. 
Operation  small,  but  community  grow¬ 
ing  and  new  building  with  rotary  plan¬ 
ned  within  year.  If  willing  work  long, 
hard  hours  for  pay  that  will  start 
!  small  and  grow  as  we  do,  send  full 
‘  details  airmail  to  VENICE  GONDO¬ 
LIER,  Venice.  Florida. 

Circulation 


ILLINOIS.  WISCONSIN  AND 
ALABAMA-GEORGIA 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
NEWSPAPER  FIELD 
What  you  sell: 

Proven  public  service  and  circula¬ 
tion  plan. 

Prospects: 

Every  newspaper  in  the  state,  daily 
or  weekly. 

What  we  want: 

Three  energetic  men.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Must  own  car  and  travel.  Complete 
training  with  pay. 

Remuneration: 

Moderate  salary  and  expenses  for 
first  year.  Thereafter  added  remun¬ 
eration  based  on  performance. 

Who  we  are: 

Largest  national  corporation  of  its 
type,  with  unquestion^  reputation  in 
business  and  financial  world. 

These  are  jobs  that  provide 
challenge  and  real  opportunity. 
Send  complete  resume.  Inter¬ 
views  arranged  In  Atlanta,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Chicago  or  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Reply  P,  O.  Box  No.  1644 
Chicago  90,  III. 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  morning  newspaper  needed  due  to 
a  recent  death.  Opportunity  for  man 
with  experience  and  ability  to  manage 
and  promote  this  department.  Write 
pertinent  details,  references,  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to: 
George  Lucas,  Circulation  Manager, 
Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus  16.  Ohio. 


Classified  Advertising 

WANTED  Aggressive  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Pennsylvania  daily. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write  Box  900,  Ekli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


DREAMING  OF  Retiring  to  Florida  in 
the  next  15  years  T  Come  down  now. 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  mature  (or 
young)  man  experienced  in  Classified. 
Rapidly  growing  North  Florida  city ; 
major  daily  now  expanding.  Give  full 
information  about  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  education,  family  status,  etc. 
in  confidence.  Write  Box  844,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER. 
Must  be  now  a  top  flight  assistant, 
around  30  years  old,  with  outstanding 
references  as  to  ability  and  character. 
Ideal  climate  and  working  conditions. 
Write  R.  A.  Rainey,  News-Journal 
Pensacola.  Florida. 

Display  Advertising 

SIX-DAY  afternoon  Southern  daily  in 
community  of  forty  thousand  wants  ex¬ 
perienced.  dependable  reporter.  Must 
be  ^utherner,  sober,  ambitious,  neat, 
non-draftable,  amiable.  This  is  really 
fine  spot  for  suitable  man.  Send  full 
background  first  letter.  Address  Box 
717,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADDING  new  man  to  sales  staff  and 
need  advertising  salesman  with  at  least 
one  year  newspaper  experience.  Young, 
aggressive,  willingness  to  learn  and 
work  essential.  Congenial  co-workers, 
excellent  salary  on  outstanding  Alas¬ 
kan  Daily.  Transportation  furnished 
from  Seattle.  Airmail  reply  to  Art 
Meiser,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  6-Day 
daily.  CTonsider  bright  beginner.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus.  Gazette,  Rocky  Ford, 

Colorado. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  national  ad¬ 
vertising  classifications.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  position  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man. 
vrhose  future  is  before  him.  All  appli¬ 
cations  held  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  director. 
The  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

FOR  Large  progressive  morning  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper.  College  educa¬ 
tion  necessary,  journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred,  newspaper  experience  helpful. 
Salary  and  bonus  ranks  at  the  top  in 
the  field.  Applicants  should  be  25  to 
35  years  of  age.  Liberal  employee 
benefits.  Please  write  complete  inform¬ 
ation  on  education,  experience,  age  and 
marital  status.  Box  816,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  YOUNG  MAN 

We  need  a  young,  aggressive  person  to 
become  manager  of  our  exiianding  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Real  opportunity ;  excellent  future  and 
great  earning  possibilities.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  background,  experience  and 
salary  needs.  Box  821,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

AGGRESSIVE.  Experienced.  Ambiti¬ 
ous.  Only  daily  in  midwest  city  under 
100,000  needs  promotion  min<M  man 
to  supervise  all  ad  departments.  Right 
man  can  earn  top  pay  and  advance  to 
business  manager.  All  replies  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  933,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  ad- 
vertising  salesman,  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity.  Daily  Florida  gulf  coast  city. 
Give  all  details  first  letter.  Box  912, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIG  EXPECTATIONS  realizable  for 
soundly  ambitious  advertising  man 
under  38.  New  accounts  for  largest 
ABC  weekly  group  midwest,  including 
untouched  promotional  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  non- ABC  units.  Write  Owner, 
17205  Lahser,  Detroit  19,  Michigan. 
HAVE  opening  for  ad  layout-salesman 
on  wide-awake  daily.  Top  salary  and 
bonus.  McCook  Daily  Gazette,  McCook. 
Nebraska. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  a  plane  ticket 
to  delightful  Nassau  and  can  do  a 
job  as  adman  or  admanager  on  an  old 
and  growing  small  morning  paper, 
rush  full  details  including  salary  (no 
income  taxes)  to  Frank  B.  Hutchinson, 
General  Manager,  Guardian,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  good  all 
around  Display  salesman.  Reply  Air 
Mail.  Ken  Laughlin,  Anchorage  Times, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  oflfer  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
young  advertising  man.  Experience 
preferred  in  selling  and  handling  ac¬ 
counts,  writing  good  copy,  rough  lay¬ 
outs.  Splendid  working  conditions,  out¬ 
standing  program  of  benefits  for  em¬ 
ploye  looking  for  permanent  connec¬ 
tion.  Send  all  data,  in  first  letter  to 
Arthur  EyI,  retail  manager,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville  2,  Kentucky. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Invites  .  .  ,  . 

Resume  from  man  with 

NEWSPAPER  AND/OR 
AGENCY  MEDIA 
EXPERIENCE 

For  New  York  Office 
SALARY  OPEN 

FOR  INTERVIEW 
Send  Full  Details  to 
Box  932,  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


THE  MONTGOMERY  Advertiser  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
has  an  immediate  opening  in  our  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Department  for  a 
young,  ambitious,  advertising  Sales¬ 
man.  Give  age,  education,  marital 
status,  experience,  employer  refer¬ 
ences,  present  employment  and  salary 
to  Guyton  Parks,  Assistant  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Advertiser  Journal, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 


WEEKLY  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Salesman,  no  high  pressure  artist, 
skilled  in  layout,  one  who  enjoys  sell- 


HELP  WANTED 


GENERAL  REPORTER  with  initiative 
and  imagination  wanted  by  PM  daily 
of  25,000,  in  Texas.  Give  details,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Box  822, 
tlditor  &  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  WEEKLY  Trade  maga¬ 
zine  has  opening  at  Chicago  for  man 
age  25-30.  Prefer  man  now  living  in 
Metropolitan  area.  This  is  a  very  much 
better  than  average  opportunity  for  a 
man  with  some  experience  who  is 
willing  to  learn  our  field.  Good  salary, 
chance  to  assume  responsibility.  De¬ 
scribe  education,  experience,  military 
status,  salary  requirements.  Box  801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  UBRARIAN,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily,  write  fully  to  Box  854,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publi^er. 


WANTED  Editor  for  new  semi-weekly 
in  growing  progressive  community,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chart  Area  10.  A  good  place 
to  live  with  a  great  future.  Salary 
above  average.  Box  828,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EIDITOR — Accurate  head  writer, 
sharp  copy  trimmer  for  60,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  mid- west.  State  salary.  Box 

849,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL  around  Reporter  with  exiierience. 
upstate  New  York  Daily.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $65.00  with  progressive  increases. 
Address  Box  908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  knowledge 
of  camera  helpful.  Give  experience, 
references  first  letter.  Immediate  em¬ 
ployment.  General  Manager.  Coving- 
ton  Virginian.  Covington.  Virginia. 
GENERAL  Assignment  Reporter  for 
good  small  daily.  Five  afternoons  and 
Sunday  morning.  Modern  pleasant 
working  conditions.  W.  J.  Missett, 
Suffolk  News  Herald,  Suffolk,  Va. 
GENERAL  reporter,  experienced  all 
beats  on  alert,  fast  growing  daily. 
Good  job  for  man  who  can  produce 
accurate,  clean  copy.  Write  or  call 
Gibson  Prather,  Editor,  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina  Daily  News. _ 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  PLANE  ticket  to 
delightful  Nassau  and  can  do  a  jO 
as  managing  editor  on  an  old  and 
growing  small  (6.000)  morning  tab¬ 
loid,  rush  fuli  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary  (no  income  tax)  to  Frank  B. 
Hutchinson,  General  Manager,  Guar- 
dian.  Nassau.  Bahamas. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  sports  editor 
capable  handling  all  sports,  page  lay¬ 
out,  Head  writing.  Must  be  competent, 
thoroughly  reliable,  energetic  and  de¬ 
sire  iiermanency.  This  is  top  opportu¬ 
nity.  Write  giving  full  details,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  The  News-Messenger. 
Fremont.  Ohio. 


Editorial 


PROVEN  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

ONE  OF  country’s  better  newspapers 
— keen  sense  public  responsibility — ^has 
opening  which  can  lead  to  editor  of 
e^torial  page.  Candidate  must  be  self¬ 
starter  with  thrifty,  readable  style.  Job, 
newspaper,  community  worthy  of  best. 
Inquiry  held  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  complete  professional,  edu- 
eational  background  and  sample  edi- 
torials.  Box  734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  live-wire  reporter  will 
find  a  good  berth  on  a  small  mid- 
western  daily,  knowledge  of  speed- 
graphic  and  darkroom  necessary.  Good 
pay,  paid  vacation,  life  insurance.  In¬ 
terview  arranged,  state  all  in  reply 
to  Box  802,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ExPERIEN  CED  copy  reader  for  re¬ 
sponsible  spot  on  copy  desk  of  large 
metropolitaQ  daily  in  Chart  Area  5. 
Give  us  detailed  account  of  experience 
and  education.  Box  85i3,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
Small  weekly  newspaper  chain.  On¬ 
tario.  All-round  newspai>er  exi)erience 
essential.  Heavy  on  ADVERTISING  - 
CIRCULA-nON-LAYOUT  -  MAKEUP. 
Tough  Job  -  fast  growing.  Write  all 
details  1st  letter.  Box  829.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ing  ideas  for  staff,  and  ambitious  to 
become  editor.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  934,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  young  reporter  on  fast-growing 
daily  in  Western  Nebraska.  Handle 
general  news,  features,  prefer  Speed- 
Graphic  experience.  Would  consider  be¬ 
ginner  if  serious,  intelligent  and  hard¬ 
working.  Start  $60.00  weekly.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette.  McCook.  Nebraska. 
REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
feature  writing  experience.  Must  have 
car.  Medium-sized  daily  in  Chart  Area 

6.  Box  918,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  IMMEDIATE  openings  on 
Alaska’s  largest  daily.  One  for  young, 
energetic,  experience  reporter.  Other 
for  desk  man.  Reply  Air  Mail,  Bob 
Atwood,  Anchorage  ’limes.  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

WANTED :  Sports  Editor  who  can  also 
do  general  reporting  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Must  be  under  35  years  old.  Va¬ 
cation,  sickness  and  other  benefits. 
Apply  by  letter  to  A.  G.  Ivey,  Editor 
Shelby  Daily  Star.  Shelby,  N.  C. 

YOUNG  newsman,  or  lady,  for  new’s- 
editor  on  4,000  circulation  weekly  down 
south.  Use  of  camera  desirable.  Very 
pleasant  surroundings,  big  modern 
plant.  Write  Box  901,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


OPENING  for  news  editor  capable 
moving  into  managing  editor’s  spot 
after  he  proves  his  worth  on  lively, 
progressive  Alaska  afternoon  daily 
9,000  circulation.  Prefer  young  25-’ 
ambitious  man  who  likes  to  work  hard 
for  good  salary  in  what  is  probe’ 
most  interesting  news  town  on  this 
continent.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Write 
General  Manager,  Daily  News-Miner, 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  via  airmail. 

YOUR  CHANCE  to  get  away  from  the 
cold  weather  and  start  living.  Reporter 
who  can  qualify  to  take  over  as  Elditor 
on  semi  weekly,  city  14  thousand-cir¬ 
culation  23  hundred  growing  fast  un¬ 
der  new  ownership.  No  opposition.  In 
lower  Rio  Grande  valley  citrus  and 
cotton  belt.  Address  W.  G.  Stanton, 
’The  Weslaco  News,  Weslaco,  Texas. 

_ Free  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N,  Y. 

Mechanical 

UNION  nite  machinist  in  16  machine 
plant  permanent  position ;  sick  and  ac¬ 
cident  policy;  37 hour  week;  6  paid 
holidays  and  other  benefits.  Write  Box 

618.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  all  repairs  on  Inter¬ 
types,  Linotypes  and  Teletypesetter 
units.  Guaranteed  weekly  salary  $100. 
Open  Shop.  Work  requires  aiwut  50 
hour  week.  Must  prove  ability  with 
references.  Box  706,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

WAN’TED  to  work  with  Production 
Department  of  large  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  East.  Must  be  able  to  assist 
in  planning  and  laying  out  of  various 
newspaper  mechanical  departments, 
study  and  suggest  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  carry  on  a  con¬ 
stant  research  program.  Newspaper 
mechanical  or  similar  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  A 
good  opportunity  for  a  man  in  the  age 
bracket  of  25  to  35  years.  Please  write 
Box  713,  Editor  A  Publisher,  ’limes 
'  Tower,  New  York  86,  New  York. 

I  (X)MPOSING  Room  Foreman  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Alabama  P.M.  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Must  be  a  cost-conscious 
executive  and  have  the  mechanical 
ability  to  do  a  top  job.  0|>en  shop. 
Bnx  913.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WAN’TED — Pressroom  foreman,  com¬ 
bination  situation  with  stereotyping. 
Six  in  crew.  Goss  three  units.  Circula¬ 
tion  20,000  group.  One  edition,  after¬ 
noon.  Color  work.  Hospitalization,  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Union.  Scale  $2.60.  40 
hours,  5  days.  Write  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


PHO’TOGRAPHER  -  Reporter,  young; 
able  to  process  own  work ;  capable 
writer.  Steady  position  large  New  Jer¬ 
sey  weekly.  Letter,  all  qualifications, 
salary  expected.  Box  917,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


OPENING  for  top  notch  newspaper 
layout  man  or  woman  with  knowledge 
of  promotions  for  15  man  retail  staff. 
Must  be  capable  of  producing  attractive 
saleable  layouts  and  strong  selling 
copy  for  all  types  accounts.  Fine  6  day 
expanding  evening  newspaper  in  ex¬ 
clusive  field  in  Cleveland-Pittsburgfa 
Area.  ’This  job  can  lead  to  promotion 
manairer.  Top  salary.  Write  in  deWI 
and  confidence  for  immediate  interview 
at  our  expense  to:  Box  820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 


BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentads,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pat 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  i>er  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  26,  I95J 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Literary  Agenta 


WRITERS  I — Have  you  a  manuacript 
jrou  would  like  to  place  with  pub- 
liihers?  If  so,  guttitest  you  call  on  Dan 
Mead,  ORetton  9-1150.  Sales  in  one 
week  included  4  book  contracts  I  We 
invite  your  correspondence  and  will 
■end  free  literature  by  return  mail. 
Write  Today!  HEAD  UTERARY 
AGENCY,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCE  TOUGHENED  reUil 
talesman  (just  now)  2^  exceeding  his 
paper's  Guild  contract  minimum  by 
25%  oiTers  a  lifetime  background  de¬ 
signed  for  successful  newsiiaper  man¬ 
agement  and  leadership.  Case  hardened 
on  papers  from  3,000  to  quarter-million 
circulations  ranging  from  toughest  com¬ 
petitive  situations  to  combination  se¬ 
dately  stirring  the  gravy,  handling 
about  every  type  account  from  major 
department  store  to  drive-in  movies. 
Handy  with  most  known  tools  of  gell¬ 
ing.  Aggressive,  but  with  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  temperament  to  “wear 
well” :  can  develop  your  paper’s  story 
with  drama  and  terse  precision.  3 
years  editorial  sequence  in  top  “J” 
school  combine  with  sufficient  art  train¬ 
ing  to  excel  with  paper-and-ink 
wise  or  for  presentation  roughs.  Your 
reply,  if  detailed,  answered  individual¬ 
ly,  if  you’ll  allow  some  time.  Box  738, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

Heavy  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  Circulation  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  production.  Cost  re¬ 
duction  and  control.  Mechan¬ 
ical  operations  and  Later  rela¬ 
tions.  Seeking  permanent  con¬ 
nection  where  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  fully  utilized 
in  development  of  property’s 
potential.  Young  (37),  family. 
Excellent  references.  Send  for 
resume  with  full  particulars. 
Box  856,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  10,000  Daily  Effected 
By  Sale  of  Paper.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Box  924.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ALERT.  AGGRESSIVE  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  of  early  forties  with  a  quarter 
century  of  solid  experience  desires  con¬ 
nection  in  Chart  Area  2.  Can  write, 
layout,  sell  and  direct.  Young  enough 
to  do  a  toi>-flight  job.  Available  im¬ 
mediately,  Address  Box  936,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  need  an  alert,  ad  producer, 
one  who  can  develop  and  service  oh 
and  new  accounts,  with  ocmpetitive 
exiierience  medium  and  metropolitan 
field — family  man,  age  32,  good  educa¬ 
tion— a  man  who  will  be  a  real  asset 
in  your  organization — then  write  Box 
910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  itd 


MANHATTAN  ONLY 
Seasoned  editor — writer,  30. 
Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLONDE.  32,  covers  society  balls  and 
skidrow  brawls  equal  aplomb,  seeks 
daily  over  20.000,  Eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  both  coasts.  Europe,  Far  East ; 
all  editorial  hats,  reporting  chores 
plus  Hollywood  column  London  daily 
and  overseas  stringer  3  wire  services. 
Last  spot  3  years,  has  been  and  seen, 
wants  settle  stateside  awhile  with 
memories.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHILD  Psychologist’s  got  the  “writ¬ 
ing  bug”  and  wants  to  do  a  child  care 
column  or  part  time  editor  or  con- 
sultant.  Box  723,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
DESKMAN,  reporter  photographer,  8 
years  experience.  Now  state  editor 
metropolitan  daily.  Seeking  newspaper, 
public  relations  post.  Box  740,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Does  your 
small  or  medium-sized  daily  need  a 
new  chief  or  news  chief?  I  have  had 
big  and  little  paper  experience  in  ail 
phases  ,  .  .  and  am  ready  to  step 
into  a  top  level  job.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR'S  CHAIR  sought 
by  absolutely  top  notch  30-year-old 
newsman  now  working  comi>arable  job 
at  $157.  Best  reference  from  present 
boss.  Box  720,  Iklitor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  Photographer,  rim  man 
with  proven  executive  ability,  32,  mar¬ 
ried,  stymied  on  afternoon  daily.  Seeks 
opportunity  rejtorting  or  desk  in  South¬ 
west.  $100  week  minimum.  Box  709, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTA'nVE 
Widely  experienced.  New  York  connec¬ 
tions,  but  prefers  job  in  Chart  Area 
4.  5  or  9.  Box  925,  Editor  4k  Pub- 
lisher. 


_ Circulation 

.PUBLISHER  do  you  need  a  Cir- 
mlation  Manager  who  is  a  proven 
tuilder  of  circulation  and  revenue?  2r 
Tears  experience  10,000  to  100,000 
tiass.  Box  903,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


Display  Ad vertising 


WlVER’nSING  grad  with  B.A.  back 
ground.  Have  traveled  extensively ;  24 
?*'■  •  .  exempt ;  married.  Wou!< 

like  teginning  job  in  newspaper  ad 
In?’*)?*-  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Boj 
•05.  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  interested 
wnnection  with  better  publication  fu- 
J^re.  Prefers  job  in  far  South  or 
Muthwest.  Exi>erienced  ten  to  150,000. 
Box  923,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


AGENCY  AD  MAN  with  good  back- 
tround  in  publications,  retailing  would 
like  ad  manager’s  position  on  daily  in 
8ty  35,000  to  50,000  population.  Am 
tow  employed;  will  be  available  after 
April  1.  Please  write  Box  928,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


display  SALESMAN,  chart  area  9- 
10-11-12.  Specialist  in  layout,  copy, 
*rvice.  Age  45,  married,  stable,  soter, 
Mrmanent.  Best  references.  Available 
Jni^iately.  R.  E.  Bausman,  1370 
Wall  Ave.,  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 


VALUABLE  MAN 

Bigtown  byliner  former  Editor  inland 
daily  seeks  solid  permanent  placement 
out  of  New  York.  Widower,  young  son, 
A-1  references,  sterling  background, 
early  40s.  Specialty:  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion  through  editorial  excellence.  Pute 
lie  Relations  experience.  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  4k  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR-CARTOONIST  —  33.  College, 
15  years  in  news  field  (12  years  news¬ 
reel,  3  years  newspaper).  Strong  news 
handling,  features,  picture  approach. 
Five  years  free  lance  cartoonist  Na¬ 
tional  magazines.  B.  Swart.  Box  1162, 

WooiRiaven.  N.  Y. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  20  years,  mostly  on 
large  newspapers.  Midwest  and  East. 
Harvard  grad,  married,  children  in 
junior  high.  Box  805,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  CORRESPONDENT: 
Significant  stories  and  pictures  of  this 
new  civilization  and  its  influence  in 
thq  lives  of  your  readers.  Box  806, 

Editor  4k  Publisher. _ 

REH’OR’TER,  energetic,  mature,  wants 
starting  si>ot  on  daily,  U.  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  English,  Sociology,  working  on  MS 
Journalism,  2  years  bank  interviewer, 
top  references,  WW  II  vet.  29,  mar- 
rite,  available  immediately.  Box  842, 

Editor  4k  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  30.  CJhicago  U  Graduate, 
alert,  responsible,  3  years  overseas, 
free  lance  experience,  wants  regular 
job  with  newspaper  or  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  outfit.  Chart  Area  2,  3  preferred. 

Box  848,  Mitor  4k  Publisher. _ 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR,  daily  6  years,  seeks 
change.  Versed  in  wire,  photo,  feature 
and  some  art  work,  B.A.29,  Vet.  Box 
831,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 
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!  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  4%  years  editor, 
10  years  experience.  B.S.  Handle  copy, 
makeup,  photography.  Now  working. 
Would  consider  public  relations,  pub¬ 
licity,  magazine  work.  Box  833,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

TRADE  JOURNAL 

WRITING  JOB  with  business  publica¬ 
tion  wanted  by  Missouri  graduate.  3 
years  varied  newspaper.  AP  experience. 
Lively  feature  writer,  accurate, 

thorough  reporter.  Speak  Spanish. 
Some  photo  experience.  Marrite,  29. 
Box  809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VET,  26,  married.  Will  graduate  from 
J-School  in  March.  Will  consider  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere.  Box  807,  Editor  A  Pub-  ; 
lisher.  | 

VETERAN.  Three  years  experience  on  1 
medium  daily  as  general  reporter,  j 
,  Some  desk  work.  College  degree.  SDX 

1  member.  Not  afraid  of  responsibility.  ' 

1  Good  newsman  looking  for  permanent,  1 

1  promising  position.  Prefer  Chart  Area  ' 

1  6  but  will  consider  other  offers.  Box 
810,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  | 

WANT  EXPERIENCE.  magazine, 

news,  much  writing,  college.  Marines. 
Box  808,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 

CHICAGO  newsman  ;  broad  experience, 
restive,  single.  Wants  foreign  berth. 
Anywhere  on  globe.  Now  editor  for 
local  news  agency.  Address  Box  906, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27,  vet,  college  tenor 
grad,  lamily,  four  years  police-city 
hall  beat  on  15,000  midwest  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  6  for  right  job  on 
magazine,  large  daily,  public  relations. 
Box  917,  Editor  A  Publislier. 

COPY  EDITOR — years  well-rounded  | 
experience.  Chart  Area  1  or  'Z,  box  i 
929,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

DESIRE  newspaper  reporter  job  or 
writing  position  with  company,  kxluca- 
tion  in  journalism  and  science — (chem¬ 
istry,  mathematics,  physics,  biology), 
with  both  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees. — 
Navy-vet,  27.  Prefer  Chart  Area  :. 
but  may  relocate.  Write  Bo.x  922,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  wants  city,  news  editor¬ 
ship,  medium  p.m.  daily.  Chart  Arei 

6,  8.  12  Years  mechanical,  editorial 
experience.  Now  rim  man  55,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Family  man,  34,  col¬ 
lege.  Available  June.  Box  926,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  Director — Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial  writing  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  layout.  Family  man  under 
4U.  Box  904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXACTING  editorial  position  desired 
by  mature  man  who  knows  many  of 
the  answers — not  all,  maybe,  but  many 
of  them.  Reasonable  compensation.  T. 

B.  Speller.  Box  909,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPENSIVE  BUT . 

REPORTING,  desk  or  column  on 
magazine  or  daily  by  top-flight  cor¬ 
respondent  just  back  from  India.  Eur¬ 
ope.  Three  years  abroad  as  network 
broadcaster,  wire  service  bureau  chief, 
reporter.  Five  years  domestic  exper¬ 
ience.  Age  29.  B.S.,  M.A.  World  War 

II  Vet.  Box  931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER,  single,  recent  J- 
Grad,  over  one  year’s  experience  on 
daily,  seeks  change  to  publication  in 
East.  Box  927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24,  three  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Know  layout,  headlining,  copy¬ 
reading.  picture  cropping.  Specialty  is 
siiorts.  Aggressive  and  ambitious,  geek 
position  in  New  Jersey-New  York  area. 
Army-vet,  marrite.  college  grad  BA. 
Write  To:  Lew  Azaroff,  53  Berwyn 
Street,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

REPORTER,  vet,  24,  one  year  New 
York  newsroom  major  radio  network, 
seeks  position  medium  daily,  location 
and  salary  not  prime  consideration. 
Box  914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  RESTLESS  yet  responsible  writing 
newspaperwoman.  33,  personable,  col¬ 
lege  and  law  school  background.  10 
years  top  experience  general  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Now  employed  by  national  syn¬ 
dicate.  Seeks  a  job  with  more  activity¬ 
less  sitting.  New  York  area.  Box  915, 
;  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REWRITE  or  desk  spot,  temporary  or 
permanent,  URGENTLY  needed  by 
fully  experienced  man.  East,  Midwest. 
Box  920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS,  NEWS  editor-writer.  Can 
solo  or  handle  staff.  Four  years  exper¬ 
ience  all  phases  news  oiieration.  Mar¬ 
ried  vet,  25.  J-grad.  Now  employed  in 
industrial  public  relations.  Seek  return 
to  active  news  work — newspaper  or 
magazine  that  offers  challenge,  ad¬ 
vancement  on  merit.  Consider  any¬ 
thing  US.  Canada,  overseas.  Box  919, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  man. 
Assistant  to  publisher.  Experienced  in 
plant  planning,  equipment  purchasing. 
Capable  leader  of  personnel  with  low 
operating  costs.  Box  626,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _  _ 

PHOTOENGRAVER  EquipTpte’by  ex- 
perience,  education,  temperament,  to 
set  up  new  shop.  Employed,  Non¬ 
union.  Pennsylvania  or  bordering 
states.  Age  33.  Box  804,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 


DIRECTED  TO 
THE  ATTENTION  OF 
TOP  MANAGEMENT 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  and  experiencte  with 
proven  background  of  accomplishment 
in  the  Metropolitan  field.  S^king  geo¬ 
graphic  change.  Full  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Reply  to  Box  860,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Photo  Engraving 

COLOR  SEPARA’nON  MAN.  News 
and  Color  photographer.  Fifteen  years 
exi>erience  Metropolitan  Dailies.  Can 
prteuce  fully  masked  SEPARATION 
PRINTS  for  R.O.P.  Color.  Box  935, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


HOT  AND  COLD  RUNNING 
WEATHER  PIX!  Also  clean  fast  copy 
for  combo  job.  New,  refreshing  and 
interesting  alibis  for  missed  pix  and 
stories.  3  year's  indeiwndent  extier- 
ience,  want  iiermanent  connection 
(pay-check).  B.A.,  M.S.J.,  27,  vet, 

single,  car.  Graphic,  Leica.  have  every¬ 
thing  but  Fairchild.  Box  907  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Desires  move  from  big  city.  Commu¬ 
nity  more  important  than  salary.  A-1 
references.  Box  847,  Editor  A  PuIh 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  REUYnONS  —  Well  edo- 
c;atte  young  family  man  with  II 
years  experience  executing  all  phassa 
of  mass  communications:  editing  and 
writing  company  publications,  inStiti^ 
tional  and  plant-town  publicity,  and 
advertising  copy.  Box  817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR- W  RITER-PHOTOGR  APHER, 
17th  year  national  weekly,  seeks  house 
publication,  other  public  relations  com¬ 
munications.  as  worker-executive,  ver¬ 
satile  and  valuable.  Box  818,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


MISS  EFFICIENCY,  24.  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  public  relations,  advertising,  pub¬ 
lishing.  Might  reduce  present  $85  sal¬ 
ary.  Elditorial,  production,  executive 
assistant,  secretarial  experience.  Box 
902,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

—  YOUNG  AND  AMBI’nOUS  — 
Now  employed  in  top  spot  New  York 
television  news  operation.  Anxious  to 
put  know-how  to  work  for  industrial 
or  commercial  firm  or  agency.  Mar¬ 
ried.  but  will  relocate.  Box  930,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

There  is  evidence  that  the  feasible  of  all  when  it  is  ap- 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  plied  to  civil  defense.  There 
the  Administration,  or  both,  have  been  numerous  complaints 
feel  that  the  American  people  that  civil  defense  authorities 
must  be  treated  like  children  have  not  been  told  enough  about 
when  it  comes  to  giving  them  atomic  warfare  to  defend  the 
information  about  the  devas-  public  against  it.” 
tating  effects  of  new  nuclear  In  April,  1954,  Mr.  Block 
weapons.  Either  they  have  felt  told  the  editors  in  his  annual 
that  the  people  are'  not  en-  report:  “The  past  year  has 
titled  to  such  information,  or  seen  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
they  have  feared  a  wave  of  atomic  energy  information 
public  hysteria  or  panic  because  made  public.  Yet  every  fact 
of  the  anticipated  horrors  re-  that  has  emerged  has  raised 
suiting  from  a  present-day  many  more  questions  that  have 
nuclear  explosion.  remained  unanswered.  The  re- 

A  week  ago  it  was  revealed  suit  is  that  the  public  appears 
that  the  fall-out  from  a  hydro-  to  be  relatively  farther  behind 
gen  bomb  might  pollute  a  7,000-  informationally  than  ever  be- 
square-mile  area.  This  was  foi"®-  •  •  • 

based  on  results  of  tests  made  “Why  do  we  need  more'  In- 
a  year  ago.  The  people  did  not  formation?  Witness  the  con- 
panic.  They  took  it  in  stride,  fusion  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
But  for  the  first  time  they  Administration.  The  po- 

know  what  to  expect  from  such  tential  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
an  eventuality,  they  can  plan  required  a  major  change  in 

accordingly  for  themselves  and  emphasis  in  the  teachings  of 

their  families.  We  would  like  this  organization.  Now  the 
to  know  why  it  took  a  whole  watchword  is  ‘evacuation’  and 
year  to  reach  the  decision  to  training  of  rescue  units  is 

let  the  people  in  on  this  vital  pinned  to  the  needs  of  rescuing 

piece  of  information.  other  areas  rather  than  of  one’s 

Our  entire  concept  of  civilian 
defense  against  such  a  power- 
ful  weapon  must  now  be  altered  ^ 

-particularly  our  emergency  H -bomb-assuming,  as 

plans  to  continue  the  flow  of  in-  ^ 

formational  media.  But  we  are  ‘^™PP®‘‘ 

a  year  late.  Our  lack  of  infor-  part  of  the 

mation  could  have  made  a  answer  to  that  question  a  week 
tragic  difference  at  any  time  in  .  uuswer  is :  many 

the  past  year-we  are  fortunate  m;les.  and  it  could  be  hundreds 
that  it  didn’t.  depending  on  which 

#  *  way  the  wind  blows  and  how 

The  nation’s  editors  have  1?"®^ 
been  alerted  several  times  in  extensive  radioac^ve 

the  last  few  years  to  the  damag-  ^all-out  necessitates  another 
ing  effects  of  too  much  atomic 

secrecy  on  civilian  defense.  rescue  units.  Why  was 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  co-publisher  of  ^here  a  year’s  delay? 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  a  one  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

man  subcommittee'  on  atomic  Anthony  Leviero  of  the  New 
information  for  the  ASNE  York  Times  wrote  from  Wash- 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  In-  ington  Feb.  21  that  “the  Ad- 
formation,  told  the  annual  ministration  twice  prohibited 
meeting  of  newspaper  editors  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
in  April,  1953:  ministration  from  disclosing 

“The  past  year  saw  this  ap-  the  vast  extent  of  hydrogen 
prehension  over  the  damaging  bomb  fall-out.”  He  said: 
effects  of  too  much  secrecy  “Tonight  it  was  repoiied  a 
emerging  from  the  area  of  two-week  moratorium  had  been 
academic  discussion  to  the  point  placed  on  further  discussion  by 
where  it  can  be  clearly  seen  by  Administration  officials  of  the 
anyone  that  the  curtain  around  problem. 

the  U.  S.  atomic  energy  pro-  “Members  of  the  scientific 
gram  is  obstructing  scientific  community  here  are  dissatisfied 
progress  in  development  of  uses  with  the  amount  of  informa- 
of  the  new  force  and,  in  addi-  tion  given  the  public.  They 
tion,  is  making  it  impossible  contend  more  can  and  should 
for  the  American  people  to  be'  told  about  the  results  of  the 
achieve  the  maximum  of  de-  test  in  the  Pacific  if  intelligent 
fense  against  it.  .  .  .  Civil  Defense  measures  are  to 

“Atomic  secrecy  is  least  de-  be  planned.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

F*b.  27-28— Now  York  Stat*  Dailies  Advertising  Managers*  Bureau. 
Spring  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  28-March  1st — New  England  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  2-3 — Michigan  Press  classified  advertising  conference. 
Kellog  Center,  Mich. 

March  4-5 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Jung  Hotel,  Tulane 
University,  host.  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  5-6— Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  6-8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division), 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Tex. 

March  13-15— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Spring  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  I4-2S — American  Press  Institute,  managing  editors  and 
news  editors  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

March  16-19 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

March  19 — ^White  House  News  Photographers  Association,  annuel 
dinner,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  19 — Idaho  Allied  Collies,  Inc.,  Publishers'  meeting.  Hotel 
Boise,  Boise,  Idaho. 

March  19-20 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Editorial  Writers  Sem¬ 
inar,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

March  22-25— Press  Photography  Short  Course,  14th  annual,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  24-26— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  an¬ 
nual  conference.  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

March  25-26— Louisiana  Press  Association,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Alexandria,  La. 

March  25-26— South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Alonjo  Ward 
Hotel,  Aberdeen. 

March  25-27— Inter-American  Press  Association,  semi-annual  board 
of  directors  meeting,  Antigua,  Guatemala. 

March  26-27 — Indiana  Associated  Press,  Spring  meeting,  Spencer 
Hotel,  Marlon,  Ind. 

April  14-  16 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  annual  convention 
Dickinson,  N.  D. 

April  14-16 — Iowa  Press  Association,  annual  meeting. 

April  15— Kansas  Press  Association,  fourth  district  editors  meeting 
Junction  City,  Kans. 

April  21-22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto,  Canada. 

April  21-23 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Lin¬ 
coln  Hotel.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

April  21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  annual  advertising 
salesman's  conference  and  want-ad  clinic,  Madison  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

April  21-23 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  42nd 
annual  newspaper  institute.  University  of  Washington  campus 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Leviero  said  the  civil  agencies  planned  to  reveal  what 
defense  administrator  “knew  of  AEC  Chairman  Lewi.^s  L. 
no  order  barring  him  from  dis-  Strauss  disclosed  last  week  but 
cussing”  the  subject  but  added  sudden  orders  came  from  “high 
that  “reports  of  such  an  order  up”  which  stopped  the  plan 
persisted  in  responsible  quar-  Also,  several  weeks  ago  Mr 
ters.”  Strauss  planned  to  hold  a  joint 

He  reported  that  several  press  conference  with  the  civil 
months  ago  the  civil  defense  {Continued  on  page  64) 
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You  con  on  a  Rangemaster  Linotype! 

The  sample  foodstore  ad  was  keyboarded  directly  All  four  Rangemaster  models  embody  proven  design 

from  the  four  main  magazines  of  a  Rangemaster  and  engineering  superiorities  that  give  you  unsur- 
Model  35  Linotype.  No  side  magazines  were  needed  passed  operating  efficiency, 
because  this  modern  Linotype  sets  from  the  smallest 

type  sizes  right  up  through  normal  36-  and  con-  Rangemaster  benefits  of  unmatched  type  range 

densed  48-Pt.  There  was  no  expensive  “cutting  in”  operating  efficiency  add  up  to  more  profits,  and 

because  its  easy  to  mix  from  two  adjacent  magazines.  make  these  modem  Linotypes  the  choice  of  publish¬ 

ers  everywhere.  Why  not  ask  your  Linotype  Agency 
No  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine  capacity  of  for  the  full  Rangemaster  story  today? 

the  Model  35,  and  this  unequalled  type  range  is  ex-  - 

tended  by  the  Model  36  Rangemaster  through  con-  users  say  that  Linotype's  new  Hydraquadder  is  the 
densed  60  Pt.  Rangemaster  Models  33  and  34  set  the  best  quadder  ever  developed.  Available  on  new  ma- 

Same  large  sizes,  respectively,  but  do  not  mix.  chines  or  for  installation  on  Linotypes  in  your  plant. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  In  Ltwotype  CofoM  mnd  Spmrtan  ^eiNtliee 

Ag««ci««:  Atlanta,  Boiton,  Chicoga,  Clovaland,  Dallot,  Lot  Angalot,  Now  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotypo.  Limited,  Taronto,  Ontaria 
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10,076,420 
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Source  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


I 
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and  in  the  evening 

in  Cincinnati  it’s  the  POST! 


f  URLONGS  out  front  and  still  gaining,  the  post 
is  your  best  media  bet.  The  charts  above  will 
teU  you  the  Cincinnati  evening-paper  story. 

And  you  can  be  sure  the  industries  that  want 
to  reach  more  people  who  buy  —  buy  the  wide- 


selling,  hard-selling  space  in  the  post. 

If  you  want  to  sell  more  goods  to  more  folks 
in  the  great  fast-growing  Cincinnati  area  look 
at  the  figiu«s— and  look  to  the  post.  You’ll  find 
it’s  the  surest  thing  in  town! 


ROBERT  K.  CHANDLER 

Manager,  General  Advertising 
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